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HEN aman . confi- Ora? 

ders from wliat point the Roman 4 of the 
power x aroſe, an to what height _ 

| 4 5 he is ſeized! with aſtoniſhment, republic 


divided 


and dazzled: as it were with the luſtre and % e, 


greatneſs of the events, and ſtill more ſo age. 
ith the cauſes which contributed to form 
that; vaſt and ſuperb empire. What | was 
Rome in her beginmitgs but a confuſed 
mixture of ſhepherds N en men 
obſeure and unkno mim for the moſt part, 
1 thenill Frantic aof their affairs, or 
the ilove-of/noveltyyihad united together 
within, the narrow circuit of a poor and 
deſpicable city? And yetvin her infancy, 
that is, under the government of Romulus, 
the firſt of her Kings, Rome began to com- 
mand admitatidn ahd fear by the invincible 
courage of that: prince, and his wiſe inſtitu- 
tions, as well religious as civil and military. 
e ret; of t the King 8 his. ſucceſſors, almoſt 
all of a "different danke, but ad Imirably 
ſuited” ith: 15 er to appro 9 
1 


» a. 8 * 


r 


round their 


T theſe beginnings was very ow. c Yay 


5 R E F 1 c E. 


part, greatly advanced it to perfection. For 


it is obſervable (@), that almoſt all the prin- 


| ciples of the Roman policy were eſtabliſhed 


under che Kingg, and that theſe Principles 


2 weße only Uplayed wink greater 


force and extent. 
The progreſs of the Romans abroad in 


ſtruggled near e hundred andi fi 
Rome ag ainſt he neigh- 
bonrigg nations, hb, Une es another, at. 


| 525 taeking them, kept them cohtinualhyj in | 
hreath, and would have forced them to be 


expert in the art uf War though they had 


| 5 2 
by aan ae Ae —_ ir Ln, 


not been naturally that way inclined. The 


accompliſhed thay ſuthection ſolely: by pati 


ence and management, not ſ intent to con. 


Auer Hy force, as id gain by mildneſs; ſeek- 
ing (aj friends not dlaves, attaching for ever 
by'afabmifſion; totlfonced,” butovolmitary;; 


; and making it 3;common'cule th depfive 5 


the:yanquithedi only of the power of del ing | 
7 A sgi 672 912 aa bau ei 221 
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The ſecond age of Rome, of nehr the: 
ſame duration as the firſt; char is, two Hun- 

dred and fifty years, aboufding wich great 
virtues aud great men; erhibits prodigies of 
courage, firmneſs, wiſdom, difinterefleds! 


neſs, and above all; of the love of ones c. 
try. With ſuch arms Rome learnt to COH 


temn all che dangers, and ſurmount all the 


obſtacles which ſtood in the way af her 


grandeur; and after the feduction of all 
Italy, ſhe ſaw herſelf in condition to extend 


her bounds, and carry her arms abroad. 5 


What a ſcene of victories aud conqueſts 


16 is opened in the third and laſt age of ths - 


Roman commonwealth, which holds“ but 
little more than two hundred years? Here 
commence the Punie wars, ſo obſtinately 


maintained, that cachof the two jealougnas 
tions believes their ſafety. entirely depends on 


the deſtruition of the other. 3 ready 


to fink, is-ſupported'chiefly-in her diſtreſs | x 


by the fleddineſs and wiſdom of her'Senkte. 


In the end, the Roman Patience prevails, 


and Canttiage'is ſubdued. Her dox fal was £ 
as the fignal of the defeat of che feſt of 6 
the nations, who all in their tarn came uns 
I der the yoke; aro Ie" to the Lords 185 
= 4 of the Univerfe. Py 1.1 1g 0! 1 * 
By a cloſe view * the- Ghats ank con 
| 4 e of the enterprizes and conqueſts of 


ö | Rome it is eaſy to ſee they were the effect 
ol a plan formed in the beginning, purſued 
all along with a wonderful ſteddineſs, and 
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conducted to its end by methods which ne- 
ver ſwerved from the point: a work cer- 
tainly beyond human wiſdom, as will here- 
after appear. Rome under her Kingsdoubt- 
leſs had not formed the deſign of conquer- 
ing the world. But ſhe was always anima- 
ted by the ſame ſpirit ; always eager.to con- 
quer, to rule; and always purſued the ſame | 
inciples to arrive at that end. It muſt 
EG be confeſſed, that her hopes and 
deſigns were raiſed and enlarged but! in Pro- 
ttion as her power increaſed, nent nol 
This ought to be one of the principal ob- 
jects of the ſtudy of the Roman hiſtory, be- 
prune it is the ſoul of it, and becauſe a view 
of the dates, facts, ſieges, battles, and all 
the other events, if deſtitute of the know - 
ledge of the ſecret ſprings which put all in 
motion, preſents us, properly ſpeaking, with 
only a ſkeleton, Which has all the bones, 
. — 9 partsofthe body, buti is without life. 
I. ſhall endeavour in this preface briefly to 


Political deſcribe the principal ——.— of the Ro- 


Jug e mans, the rules of conduct on which their 


 cipal cha- government was founded, and the means 


rader: of ꝓyhich moſt conduced to their greatneſs. 


the Ro- 


mars, THE RoMaNs, from: the origin ind 
pagan birth of their city, eſtabliſhed. as a funda- 
on and he mental principle of their polity the fear of 


worſhip of the Gods, and a veneration for religion. 


e God. Hence thoſe numerous temples, altars, ſa- 
crifices; hence the Auguries, Auſpices, and | | 


ſo many n of een hence thoſe 
frequent 


* 


PREP AN E. 
frequent vows made on preſſing emergencies 


of the ſtate, and ſo religiouſly performed: 


a tertain proof (ſays (a) Seneca) of the ex- 
iſtence of a Supreme Being, mindful of 
our wants. For what likelihood that all 
mortals, in all ages and in all countries, 


ſhould have agreed i in the folly of addreſſing 8 


continually to a deaf and impotent Deity, 


from whom no relief could be expected? 
The Romans were miſtaken in the object, 
but reaſoned juſtly as to the thing. Con- 
vinced by good ſenſe alone, or rather by the 


remains of natural religion, which cannot 


be entirely rooted out of the heart of man, 


that the Deity diſpoſes every thing in the | 


government of the world, and endow men, 
according to his good pleaſure, with under- 
| ſtanding, reaſon, prudence, fortitude, cou- 
rage, and the other qualifications, on which 
3 the ſucceſs of undertakings, it was 
fit they ſhould implore the celeſtial power 


from whence flow all theſe bleſſings, and 


endeavour by religious conſultations to diſ- 
cover the divine will, in order to merit its 


protection. Happy, if with ſuch n. 
tions they had known the true God! 


It is incredible what a ſtrong impreſſion 
in time was made upon their minds by this 


donviction of an omnipreſent and omniſelent 5 


. a ) Quod profead non fi- inefficaces a 2 ui e 
eret, nec in hunc furorem illorum beneficia nunc ul» 
omnes mortales conſenſiſſent, tro oblata nunc orantibus 
alloquendi lurda numina & data. 8 enec. de beneſ. I. 4. c. 4 


2 n. % 27 


din, 


LY 


_ Zens of the ſame city, between the ſubjects 
of the fame ſtate. In a word, it was the 


7p R E 'F A 0 = 
Deity, deeply graven on the tender minds f 
children, by education, by inſtruction, by 
the diſcourſes of parents, and eſpecially by 


theiſight af the public ceremonies. The f- 
crednaſs of — which are made as in the 


preſtnee of the Deity, - was no where re- 
ded as at Rome. The ſoldiers, however 
diſpleaſed or enraged, dared not quit their 
generals, becauſe they were bound to them 


by an oath. In a long courſe of ages, no 


man ever gave the Cenſor a wrong eſtimate 


af his effects. Religion curbed the ſtrongeſt 
paſſions, and rendered men more tractable 


— ſubmiſſive to law ful authority. It was 


the bond of ſtrict union between the citi- 


moſt powerful wotive that could be uſed to | 


inſpire courage in battles and dangers. 


Cicero gives his eountrymen a glorious 
teſtimony upon this head. (a We may 


e flatter ourſelves (ſays he) as much as we 


<« pleaſe, yet we can never believe that we 
< excel: the Spaniards in number, the Gauls 
in bodily ſtrength, the Carthaginians in 

e policy and — the Greeks in arts and 
by ſeiences. But our eee over alb na- 


: (a) Quam eee ank ip- que we) wot fapientidy ques 


fi nos amemus: tamen nec deorum immortalium nu- 
numero Hiſpanos,nec robore mine omnia regi gubernari- 
Gallos, nec callidate Poz- que perpeximus, omnes gen- 
nos, nec artibus Grzcos,— tes nationeſque ſuperavimus. 
. ac . at De Harp. 70%. * 9 7 7, N 


tions 


— pion 4g: 
(e in an furt perſuaſion that t 


3 


here af 


e. Gods o rule and g rn the N 
Next to the Gods) the e Romans id the 


greateſt de gurt to their eouit y. Love for 


the plane of their birth is natural 10 20 mien: . 


bu this ſentiment ſeems to have been mbfe 
ſtrong and; lively in che Romans than in aft 
other nation- They wers Always to 
encodnter all hazärds and ſufferings Er is 
ſake, and thong themſelves obliged to fa - 
crifioe alb to it) their fortunes, lives, 
glory itſelf, friends, parents, children (a . d 
Neither are we to wonder at it, or judge of 
the diſpoſitions of the Roman people by 
thoſe of other nations: At Rome every par- 
ticular perſon had a ſhare in the government, 
and x'perſonal+ intereſt in the proſperity of 
therftate; on which depended Hi ſafety and 
wol fare. Phe Public zuc tenen wete "Ris 
Work, as he had contributed to them ſome 
way: by his wiſdom in council; - by: his | 
courage in the field; by the rden ofthe 
generals and magiſtrates im the aſſemb kes. 
No it is na ural to love one's GW Werk; 
to applaud one's ſelf with. ſeeret ſatisfictzo 
on the ſucceſs of one's own' undertakings; 
and to have a ee concern for the Fa 
; Red 3 


egen gone, Segen, EY | 
& cui nos totos deder 1. uh 1 177 prepinqui, familiares: 
e 


2 noſtra omnia ſed omnes omnium caritates 
ade N Oe patriaunlcolnplex eſt: Office 
8. 2. ys 5. 7 þ v7 H : 1. 1. 57˙ 14 e. — Vs 81 4 
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PREFACE. 
vation of what belongs to us, and what we 
poſſeſs. The Romans found all this in the 


I Lafety of their country; and to preſerve theſe = 
be advantages facrificed their all. 94.0) 329317 


Nos ill treatment could ſtifle in their heart . 


N.. thi love, imprinted by nature from their 
birth, and: ſtrongly: rivetted by education. 
It was inculcated on them from their very 
infancy, that a ſon ought never to cancel 


his duty to his mother, though ſhe ſhould 
be forgetful of the ſentiments of nature: 


nor a citizen be unmindful of his country, 


though to him ever ſo ungrateful and unjuſt. 


Of what did ſucha principle pot render _ : 
capable! | 


This difpolition. was kept up ſtd ce- 
mented by the particular union of the citi- 


"Zens, to which the firſt Kings from the be- 
ginning applied their whole care and atten- 


tign, convinced that on it depended the 


ſafety of the ſtate. The diftribution of the 
artizans into different bodies united them all 
together, each according to their profeſſion: 


the mutual duties of the patrons and clients, 
that is, of the great and — ſmall, tended to 
the ſame end, and promoted the union of the 
citizens, notwithſtanding the difference of 
, employs, and the inequality of conditions. 


Lac eri. Another and much ſtronger bond than 


the firſt, and which drew the knot ſtill clo- 


| ſer, was the Love or L1BERTY. 'The 


Romans loved their country as profeſſed 


| _ of all ſervitude * ſlavery. Their 


notion 


* * 
"4 d * 
a 8 
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notion of Liberty was „a ſtate eee 
man is ſubject only to the law, and the law 
y is more powerful than men. 5 

This republican taſte ene belt with 
Rome itſelf,” to which the re gal prerogative 
was not repugnant, being tempered by the 

power of the Senate and People, who ſhas 
red with the Kings the authority of the go- 

vernment. It is true however that all this 
- while there was only a faint eſſay of liberty. 
The tyrannical proceedings of Tarquin tbe 
Proud rouſed their love of it, and they be- 
came exceſſively jealous, when they had en- 
joyedi it in perfection under the Conſuls. 

- The love of liberty muſt from that time 
have been very ſtrong and violent, to ſtifle, 
in a father, all the ſentiments of nature, and 
put a dagger in his hand againſt his own 
children. But Brutus thought it his duty 
to ſeal with their blood the deliverance of 
his country, and inſpire the Romans for ever 
by that bloody execution with an invincible 
horron for ſlavery and tyranny. 

And ſuch indeed was the effect ber 
by that example. The ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of 
an attempt upon liberty, inſtantly effaced all 
the great qualities of a citizen, and all his 
paſt ſervices for the ſtate. * Marcius, in the 
' midſt of all his glory acquired at the ſiege 
of Corioli, was baniſhed for that reaſon 
alone. Sp. Melius, notwiſtanding his lar- 
geſſes to the People, and for thoſe very lar- 
9 . was — with death. Manlius 

| Capitolinus 


PRE 7 A & E. : 
i Capitolinus was thrown headlong fr ; 
= | - | Capitol which he had ſo bravely defended, 

Me and ſaved from the hands bf the Gauls, ber 

| 71 cauſe he was believed to affect royilty. 

1 The eſſence of a Roman 3 as I may ſay, 

the love of liberty;3and de love of his 

5 country. 88 

Tees e defireof 

glory and thirſt of domed; and n. 

a Roman compleat. 1 eld 

Glory was the * of thoſe.nob1s 

oor * 2 0Wons that have made the Romans ſo il 
luſtrious. I pretend not here to juſtify them 

in this reſpect: ſhall. hereafter ſhow what 

we ought to think of it. 1 ſhalt only fay, 

that by this motive of glory, ther republic] 

after liberty prevailed, made an incredible 

progreſs in a ſhort time (a). The frequent 

examples of patriotiſm and of deyotioni to 

the public good, of which. Rome was wits 

neſs in thoſe critical times, and which ſhe 

rewarded in ſo eminent a manner, kindled, 

not only in the Patricians, but in the Ple- 

beiaris themſelves, that noble fite of emu- 

| lation and glory, which dares: all- things, 

: and influenced all; along the whole nation. 
1 = Greedy of praiſe, they reckoned money as | 

| "Gs and valued: it ang to ne r it; =, 


a) Civitas,incredibile me- ta cupido gle — 
moratu eſt, adepta libertate, Salle. 5 
A breyi creverit: tan- 1 TE 
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They 
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They were content; with — 
but deſired glory without meaſure (a). 


The chin of glory uſually produces that hee 


Domini. 


of dominion: It appears noble to de maſter, 
to command others, to impoſe laws, to be 
feated and obeyed, 


the Romans tham in any other People (. 


thority they very 
already believed — deſtiped to be- 
come one day lords of the Univerſe. They 


This paſſion, natural 
to mankind, was more ſtrong and active in 


6 : 
. 8 c 
2 * 
- © - 


Obe would think, at ſecing the air of au- 
early aſſume, that they. © 


gently treated the vanquiſhed, but not with- 


out requiring conſtantly an expreſs ſubmiſ- 
ſion. One victory led Gangs: - Puſhing 
their conqueſts one after another, they inceſ- 


E lantly went on, and knew not what it was to 


the veil of equity, moderation, wiſdom, 
which hindered it from appearingin its own 


odious colours. If the Comer were aßen | 


(a) Laudis 8 maximè 'regna, hoſtilia 45 
liberales erant : 


loriam in- _cant..Sa/luft. in fragm. It i 
tem; divitias ſtas vo- 


Mitiridates who Jpraks in this Ag 


ebant. Sali. in bello Catil. 
(6) Ea libido dominandi, 


inter alia vitia generis huma- 5 


ni, meracior inerat populo 

Rom. S. Auguſt. de Civ. 

Dei, 41. c. 30. 
(Omnia non _ & 


_ paſſage, and in the fol otuiur. 


- (4) Namque Romanis,cum 


nationibus, populis, regibus 
cunctis, una & prev 


e 


ſa bellandi eſt, 
funda imperii. & 


in 


Wboever ſubmitted not to them was 
an enemy ęſpecially crowned heads c). The 


reaſon of their making war upon all nations 
ings, was their immoderate paſſion to 


rule (4). But this ambition was covered with 


— bũqñvq eee 
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in their conqueſts, they governed the van- 
quiſhed nations with lenity, who were ne- 
ver more happy than under their dominion. 
Neither Greece, nor Aſia Minor, nor Syria, 
nor Egypt, nor moſt of the other provin- 
ces, were free from war but under e em | 
poaire of the Romans 1 
cor fin. The qualities hitherto ſpoken of, 1 wy 
on of the per to make conquerors, . were aſſiſted and 
Ronan ſupported by the canſtitution itſelf, and by 
Aab. the political principles on "which the Roman 
government turned. | 
Two bedie- Two bodies divided at Roche the alas; 
Z „ rity, namely, the Senate and People. We 
ſhall ſee them continually at variance 
through the whole courſe of the hiſtory. 
| Continua) A mutual jealouſy, founded on the one ſide 
vifen upon a defire of governing in the common- 
G-razeen Wealth, on the other 2 that of keeping 
| and People themſelves free and in ependant, will raiſe 
proftable between them contentions and quarrels, 
7 64. which end but with the republic itſelf. 
This generous people, who looked on them 
felves as born to command all their neigh- 
. bours, could not bear to be reduced to a 
kind of flavery by their fellow-citizens. 
Hence the continual” oppoſitions to the at- 
tempts of the Great to make themſelves 
maſters: hence the many ſtruggles to put 
themſelves upon a level with the Nobles, 
and divide with them the honours and 


offices. 2 
Such 


CET TTY TY 


Such continual and early diſſentions, it 


ſeems,” ſhould Have, if not intirely ruined, 
at leaſt much weakened the ſtate. Vet the 
contrary | 1 for they only helped to 
preſerve and confirm liberty. Had the au- 


| thority been intirely in the Senate, it might 


have quickly degenerated into'tyranny and 
deſpotic power. But the People, by an ob- 


ſtinate oppoſition, obtaining a ſhare, it te- 


mained in a ſort of equilibrium, which p ro 
ved the ſafety of the commonwealth. 


2 
K 
9 ; 


It muſt be confeſſed, 'theſe" ailencons Uſfulneſs 
| though attended with many inconveniences, bo the ie 
procuted a con fiderable advantage to the 2er the 
ſtate, in forming many perſons of great me- S aud 


rit, and perpetuating a ſucceſſion of the Fe 


fame. The Patricians, who were obſtinate- 
ly bent to keep to themſelves alone the com- 
mands, the honours, the magiſtracies, as 


they could not obtain them but by the ſuf- 
frages of the Plebeians, were obliged to uſe 


their utmoſt endeavours to prove themſelves - 


-worthy by ſuperior qualities, by real and re- 
peated Atiers by illuſtrious actions, of 


Which their adverſaries themſelves were wit- 


neſs, and to which they could not refuſe 
their eſteem and applauſe. This neceſſity 


of depending on the judgment of the Peo- 


ple for admiſſion to poſts, obliged the young 
Patricians to acquire all the merit capable of 
gaining the ſuffrages of judges who exami- 
ned them rigorouſſy, and were not inclined 
to 1 a remiſs indulgence for the candi- 


1 5 po | | | dates 


ns. the 


* 
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dates, as well out of love tothe honour and 


welfare of the ſtate, as out of 0 ene | 


jealouſy of the Patrician order.. 
©; The- Plebeians on their ſide, as a 

to the higheſt dignities of the ſtate, Were I 
forced to prepare themſelves ſo as to cons | 
vince. their brethren they, had all the quali- 
ties neceſſary to fill them with honour. 
Proofs were to be given of à diſtinguiſhed 


valour, of a wiſe and, e. nns of - | 


a great capacity to diſcharge the functions 
of che offices which led by degrees to the 
: higheſt, It was needful td have hat only. 
the military virtues. and ability to con 
an army; but ſthe talent of dg in t 
Senate, of haranguing the, Senate and Peor 
pie. of feporting the great affairs of ſtate, 
anſwering foreign ambaſſadors, and en- 
ps with, them into the niceſt and moſt 
Important negotiations. By all theſe obliga · 
tions, impoſed on the Plebeiaps by ambition 
for obtaining of, dignities, they were under 
a neceſſity of making proof of an accom- 
pliſhed merit, and at lea eqn; to that YT 
the Patricians. be 11902 eee, 
Theſe were ſome of the . ri 
rg from the ſharp conteſts between the 
Senate and Peqple, 2 whence reſulted a 
lively 3 berween. the two Orders: 
nd. = happy bee of diſplaying talents, 
ch perhaps by; a contirivah cn d and 
peace, would have lain dormant and fruit- 
+ juſt as, e uſe the.. n 
rom 


PREFACE. 
from aft Aryck with 4 fliße, ſparks of 
_ fire fly out 
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off This is fit * Antonis this 8 
orator, in 4 cel rated eech qe the bar, of. 1.2.n.199- 
which Cicet6 pives iis 'the' lang and Where- 
in he defendecd a itizen” accuſed of being 


concerned n a ledition, demionſtrates (a) in 

general; that Nets difſentiong and quarrels”. 
ew ween the Banate a. nd People, though al- 
ways ittthemalves very troubleſome,*were 

ometimſes juſt and | 
this public | d.! Tha ithout thefe divi- 
flons the Kings'Gpuld. not have been expel 
led; nor the Tribunes bf the People created, 
Bof the Confohir p. Yer reſtrathed, not the 


Appeakeſtabfflpe hed Which was the __ 
ſippoit/o? H T1 ug the ſafety of the 
ſtate. HOLY BA. At "Hp S!. 5 

"Pp E. ber N on dee Pabel 


5 : will GH i gteat a part 

Eiſtorp Of ithe beginmings of the re- 
* Fm ae len 
ſezrdh int their cavles,” ſeas, and conſe> | 


I 


bechh ſe it is of i importanee te 
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prope neceſſarias. Neque Re- cem libertatis, populo Rom. 
Ayitategxigi ag. dari en dee 
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«I To this may he added, that theſe diſſen- 
Hora 6 A nds 2 more than any 
thing elſe; to diſcover. the wiſdom both of 
the Senate and People. They touched the 


: erage 


_ two orders in the moſt ſenſible parts, and | 


were puſhed with all poſſible v vigour and vi- 
olence. Nevertheleſs, for near four centu- | 
Ties, that is, to the time of the Gracchi, . 
they coſt the commonwealth. not one drop | 
of blood. The Senate wiſely prevented the 
exceſſes to which the 1755 might have 
been carried, by a er relaxation, and 
prudent grant of all or part of their de- 
mands: and the e vying in generoſi- 
ty, were contented with the gpod intentions 
of the Senate; without putting them in 
practice The conteſt about the Conſulſhip, 
to which the People:put i in their claim, was 
one of the warmeſt and moſt violent. The 
Senate at laſt took a medium. They con- 
ſented, that inſtead of Conſuls, Spd 
D be appointed, w might 
be choſen ꝓyithout h SEA + £ 
Patrigians, 4 Plebgians. 
zealous in defence of 525 Th end 25 
nour, ſhowed themſelves ſo mo _ 
the heat of the debates was over, that — 
named three military. Tribunes, all Patri- 
cians. Where: ſhall ve now find ( s'Livy, 
Al of juſt (40 daa in 4 4 age fer] on 
| -# TY 22699914 


| 655 Hane nivdefiiam, - bre ou tive pap put un- 
quitatemque, & altitudinem * OE 10 1. c. 6. 
auimi ubi nunc in uno inve- | | 37 F 
the | 
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the moderation, equity, greatneſs of fe, | 


a appeared then in a whole People! 


xvll - 


Whence think ye proceeded ſo rare and 


| admin a moderation? From the ſincere 


reſpect the two orders had for each other, 
and from their really deſerving i it by a cha- 


| rater and merit uncommon. This recipro- _ 


cal reſpect flowed from an inward convicti- 


on that they were mutually neceſſary to the 


ſtate, and that the extinction of one of the 


two orders would infallibly prove the deſtru- 
ction of all, What would the Senate have 


done, and what would they have been with- 
out the People, eſpecially ſurrounded with 
neighbouring nations, all jealous. of their 
pou. ? and what too would the People 


ave done without the Senate, which con- 
_ tained within its boſom all the generals, all 


the magiſtrates, all the pontiffs, all the prin» | 
cipal pillars of the ſtate ? Theſe confidera- 
tions ſtopped on both ſides the conteſts | 


when a rupture was at hand. 

The courſe” of the ' hiſtory will afford 
numberleſs inſtances of moderation and wiſ- 
dom, which ought to give us a great idea of 
the Roman people, and do perfectly diſco- 


ver the eſſence of their character, We are 


bot to judge of them (a) by certain ſallies of 


4 


04 ) Multitudo n cellæ in vobis ſunt, & cauſa 
natura maris, per ſe immo- atque origo omnis furoris pe- 
þilis eſt: venti & ayrz cient. nes auctoxes eſt, Kar. J. 28. 
Ira aut tranquillum aut pro- c. 27. 


violence and fury, to wie they. were Car- 


Ny by (bd). „ ried . 


xviii e 
tied by the ſeditious harangues of their Tri- 
bunes, who put them out of their natural 
temper: as the ſea, calm in its own nature, 
grows boiſterous by ſtorms. It happened, 
(a) that on one fide prudent and generous 
Conſuls often obſtructed the raſh attempts 
of paſſionate and violent Tribunes, and on. 
the other, well diſpoſed Tribunes ſometimes 
6 withſtood the aa ower uſurped by am- 
1 bitious Conſuls. is kind of civil war 
1 proceeded not, on l ſide, from a natu- 
1 ral hatred and averſion, but on many occa- 
ſions, from the ill diſpoſition of thoſe in 
place. In difficult junctures, in tempeſtu- 
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8 ous ſeaſons, when the People coolly and 
n calmly deliberated, ſolely mindful of the 
1 : public good, they followed without reſerve 


the Senate's 2% Ja and however jealous. 
of their authority, reſigned to them as 
the management of affairs. 
min, They had great reaſon for ſo doin 1h 
 prucence, there ever in any nation a Senate ike — 
H, ae Of Rome, (I ſpeak of the good times of the 
Reman Se- republic) wherein affairs were treated more 
e. maturely, or with greater foreſight, or with 


more zeal for the public good? T he JO 


— — — 
— 


"Mn (a Non enim natura, ne- quia vis Kk non num- 
| que diſſidio, neque odio quam libidini reftitit conſus 
nitus infito, bellum n cio lari. Non poteſtatum diſſimi- 
quod habet ſuſceptum conſu- litudo, ſed animorum diſ- 
Iatus cum tribunatu, quia per- junctio diſſentionem facit. 
ſpe ſeditioſis atque impro- Cic. orat. pro 3 ** 2 
bis tribunis plebis boni — + oh n. 14. | 
tes conſules en & 


FS 


| PREFACE _ xix 
Ghoſt has not diſdained, as Mr. Boſſuet ob- 
ſerves in his Univerſal Hiſtory, to praiſe, in 

the Book. of Maccabees, the conſummate 
prudence and vigorous counſels of that wiſe 3 
aſſembly, where no man aſſumed authority v vill. — 
without reaſon, and all the members con- 
ſpired to the public welfare, without parti- 

ality, and without jealouſy (1). h 
A kind of tranfient blindneſs cauſed the 

majority of the Senate to forget their anti- 

ent maxims in an affair of importance. 
Rome and Pyrrhus were almoſt agreed up- 
on a treaty of peace, which would have 
been diſhonourable to the commonwealth. 
Appius Claudius, blind and infirm ashe Was, 

comes in achair to the Senate, diſpels in an 

' inſtant the clouds which had darkened the 
underſtandings of that wiſe aſſembly, and 

breaks off the treaty which was ready to be 
concluded. + 4 

Every one knows the famous anſwer of 
Cineas to Pyrrhus, who aſked him his 
thoughts of the Roman Senate. He told 
him, when he ſaw that. auguſt body, he 
took them for ſo many 1 ſuch WE 


ty, grandeur, and majeſty peared | in their : 
looks, in their diſcourſe, ang in ther whole 
fon. 15 12 N , 


F abricius worthily c tien this idea I, in 
&s converſation with t he fame EIS 


(i) The books of the Mace oa books, are . ca- 
alen a6 wel a. eller abe. wpnical in the churcb.of Ron. 


— . wherein 
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wherein the Roman, though but a private 
man, appeared greater than the King. 
When the Roman power was conſidera- 
bly increaſed, Kings, with all their pomp, 
were little before a ſingle Senator. Popilius 
F Arcochas aſtoniſned by his lofty and ſtately air, the 
4 Epipha- Potent King of Syria, who was' preparing 
nes. for the conqueſt of Ægypt, by obliging him 
| to give a poſitive anſwer before he walked 
1 cut ofa narrow circle which he drew round 
him. 
What is it then that e make them vo 
reſpected even by thoſe before whom all 
mortals are wont to tremble? They were 
without attendance, without equipage, and 
many of them even gloried in poverty. 
True: but their great actions, their perſonal 
reputation, the fame of that body of which 
they were part, went before them, and ſer- 
ved them inſtead of a train. This autho- 
rity, to which all that is great in the world 
paid homage, was the authority of virtue 
"Itſelf, and of merit, inherent in their perſon, 
: and very different from that which ariſes 
14 folcly from the power conferred by the pub- 
1 lic. Being born in dominion, and brought 
up in triumphs, whatever came from them 
had the ſtamp of nobleneſs, by which they 
were diſtinguiſhed, 80 _ 
And when Rome, grown more powerful, 
g | had carried abroad her victorious arms, ha- 
1 ving ſeen from their infancy Kings led cap- 
Eo tive through the ſtreets, and other Kings 
= = car 
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humbly ſolliciting to come in perſon to de- 
mand juſtice, and waiting at the door of 
the Senate their good or bad fortune; ſuch 
ſights had infinitely exalted their ſouls, by 
placing under their feet, in a manner, the 
crowns of ſovereigns, and the majeſty of 
thrones. And ſo high a part was wonder- 
fully ſupported by their conduct and ſenti- 
ments. For their greatneſs was not built 
upon their fortune: it was rooted in them, 
and fixed in their mind and heart. 

Such was the Senate, to which Rome 
owed all her power and all her conqueſts. 
Beſides that from hence were choſen all the 
generals and commanders, the great under- 
takings were there formed, the generous re- 
ſolutions taken, the important affairs of ſtate 
managed with a ſecrecy and wiſdom hardly 
to be conceived. A debate on account of 
Perſeus laſt King of Macedonia, held in an my V - 4 
aſſembly of three hundred men, remained 
ſecret four whole years, and was not known 
till the war was over. | 

What refuge for a nation, if the advan- 
tage was known, is a council always ſub- 
ſiſting, wherein, by a living tradition, are 

| preſerved without alteration and decay the 
antient maxims and ſpirit of the ſtate : This 

is the juſteſt idea that can be formed of the 
Senate. of Rome. When inſtead of the 
Kings, whoſe deſpotic power, under Tar- 

quin the Proud, was become intolerable, 
(b 3) e annual 
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annual magiſtrates were created (aq, the Se- 
nate was looked upon from that time as the 
public and ſtanding council of the republic, 
and as guardian of the laws, ſoul of the de- 
liberations, defender of the liberty and inte- 
reſts of the People. The authority, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, at leaſt that which comes 
from prudence and wiſdom, reſided in that 
auguſt body. It paſſed from thence, and 
was communicated to the magiſtrates, by 
whom it was adminiſtered ; and the other 
orders of the republic. contributed to heigh- 
ten the merit and glory of the Senate. In 
a word, the Senate was the faithful depoſi- 
tory of the political principles of the ſtate. 
2 N We ſhall ſee, as I ſaid, from the very be: 
ginning, a plan of government formed ùn- 
der the Kings themſelves, and ſtrengthened 
afterwards by the Conſuls, from which 
; Rome never ſwerved: I mean the great po- 
litical principles. 9 


- 


When the meaner people were exempte 


Continual 
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(a) Cùm regum poteſlatem 
non tuliſſent [majores noſtri, ] 
ita magiſtratusannuoscreave- 


runt, ut conſilium Senatus 


reipublicz proponerunt ſem- 
piternum——Senatum reip. 
cuſtodem, præſidem, propug - 


natorem collocaverunt. Hu- ( Pauperes ſatis ipendii E. 
jus ordinisauftoritate uti ma- pendere, fi liberos educarent. 


giſtratus, & quaſi miniſtros 


care sf from all taxes, the Senate, by declaring that 


Fe ys. rey ded nh d a ſufficient tribute to the flate 
e ns. y 


ringing up their children (b), ſhowed by 


graviſſimi conſilii eſſe volue- 
runt: Senatum autem ipſum 


proximorum ordinum ſplen- 
dore confirmari, plebis liber- 
tatem & commoda tueri atque 


augere voluerunt. Cic. pro 


Sext. n. 1 37. 


Liv. l. 2. c. 9. 


that 


nn e 
that ordinance, they knew wherein conſiſt· 
ed the true riches of a ſtate. | 

In the deſign of forming at Rome a great 
empire, the firſt care was to people it well, 
and to fill it with inhabitants. This Romu- 
lus immediately did, by his invitation of 
ſtrangers, and civil reception of thoſe that 
came there to ſettle. The cuſtom of in- 
eorpofating with the Roman citizens all or 
part of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
cities taken by force, enabled Rome to bring 
into the field, in the reign of the fixth 
King, eighty thouſand men, and ſoon after 
above two hundred thouſand. That policy 
was wanting to Sparta and Athens, and 


xxiii 


therefore they never had in the field at once 


above twenty thouſand men. 
The multitude of citizens, which daily 
increaſed at Rome with the new conqueſts, 


might be a burden to her: the colonies re- 


moved that inconvenience, and made it one 
of the greateſt advantages and ſtrongeſt ſup- 


ports of the empire. They produced two 


admirable effects: one, to eaſe the city of 


a great number of the pogrer citizens ; the 


other, to keep the principal poſts, and ac- 


cuſtom by degrees the gory to the Ro- 


man manners. 
Never did Rome ſorerve Ben theſe two 
cuſtoms, co-eval almoſt with her founda- 


tion, and they were one of the chief cauſes 


of her grandeur, eſpecially the firſt, which 
ingrafted the vanquiſhed enemies among 


. the 


r 


Pie Lane 1 reckon: not the Latines among the fo- 
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the citizens. By that means Rome never 
Wõanted foreign troops, which become very 
dangerous when they exceed or but equal 

the forces of the natives; becauſe in thoſe 
mercenary troops, mindful only of gain, are 
found neither zeal, nor ſecurity, nor obe- 
dience. Carthage felt that danger, which 
brought her to the brink of deſtruction. 


nation at- reigners to Rome. She had, after long con- 
tachedto teſts, wiſely made them friends and allies, 
pa:ticaly Who vied in Zeal and fidelity with the Ro- 

nanter. mans themſelves, and left them nothing to 
fear, though their quota of troops equal'dand 

even exceeded thoſe of the Romans. The 

way they for ever gained ſo powerful a na- 

tion deſerves notice, and will fully diſplay 

the grand principle of the Roman policy 

with reſpect to the conquered nations, 

which was to engage them by lenity and 

clemency. FFC 
The Latines, a potent and warlike nati- 

on, after living a hundred years from the 


battle of Lacus Regillus under the laws of | 


Rome like good and faithful allies, revolted 
at length, and carried their haughtineſs and 
inſolence ſo far as to demand that half the 
Senate of Rome and one Conſul ſhould be 
choſen among them. They were entirely 
vanquiſhed, firſt by Manlius Torquatus, 
then by the grandſon of the great Camillus. 
The laſt having forced them to ſubmit to 
the mercy of the Romans, placed garriſons * 155 


l 
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alltheir towns;took hoſtages in great number, 


* 2 1 
* * * 
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and returned to give account to the Senate of 


the condition the Latines were reduced to, 


which he did in theſe terms. In the delibe- 
ration you are going to begin, the immortal 


Gods have ſo put into your hands the defling 
of the Latines, that. it ſolely depends on you 


to. determine whether they 
You may on their part be ſure of a perpetual 


ſhall live or die. 


peace, either by de Mroying or pardoning them. 


Will you. treat them with the utmoſt rigour ? 
I is in your power to ruin them utterly, and 


reduce to a deſert the whole Latine country 


which has hitherto ſupplied you with ſuch 
excellent troops : Will you, after the example 


of your anceſtors, increaſe your forces by the 
miſſion of the vanquiſhed amongſt your Ch 


tzens ?. You have à fair opportunity, which 
will infinutely redound to your honour. For 


the ſureſt means (a) to gain the nations oon 


have conquered with your arms, is to make 
, them reliſh our government. 
reſolution you take, it muſt be ſpeell 
The Senate without gan IE the 
method of lenity, ſo clearly intimated in 
the Conſul's ſpeech. Rome was amply re- 


compenſed by the conſtant fidelity of the 


Latines at all times, and particularly after 
the battle of Cannæ, where almoſt all Italy 


(a. Certs id frmifſimum longs ieren ef, 1 25 obe- 
tes gnome. 


1 


But whatever - 


Liv.1 2 23. 
C. 12. 4 
ſiding with the conqueror, the Latines re- 
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mained inviolably attached to the Romans, 
and thereby afforded them means to oneere 


their loſs. 

Sometimes the W 5 inſpire ng 
affected to leave in the taken cities terrible 
examples of ſeverity, and to appear merci- 
leſs to thoſe that ſtayed to be reduced by 


force: but; both from a principle of policy 


and their natural temper, they inclined 


much more towards clemency. Virgil has 


perfectly repreſented this double character 


of the Romans in that beautiful line un 


W arlike 


Qualities 0 


the Ro- © 2 


ans. 
#* Ancient 


Hiſtory, 
Vol. xi. 


<->, 


to all the world : ny 
Parcere ſubjeQts, & debellare 9 | 


75 ſpare the vanquiſh a, and * down the N 


Proud. „ a 


This leads me infenibly to the warlike 
virtues of the Roman people. I ſhall but 
juſt mention them, having enlarged upon 
them elſewhere v. Every thing concurred. 
tG inſpire them with a martial ardor. Their 
continual wars with their neighbours made 


the profeſſion of arms neceſſary and familiar. 


Labour, which was their daily occupation, 


N wonderfully fitted them for the military ex- 


erciſes. The toils of huſbandry harden and 
ftrenthen the ſoldier (a), whereas the city 


5 is proper only to ſoften him. No hardſhips 


- {a) Fortior miles ex con- borem refulant manus, quæ 
fragoſo venit: Ka eſt ur- ad arma ab aratro transferun- | 
banus & verna. Nullum la- tur. Senec. Epi . 
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_ diſcourage t 
plough to the ſword. 


the hands which turn from the . 
What authors tell us 2. Nona 


of the Roman ſoldiers is ſcarce . credible. y9uth inx- 


They uſed to march in five hours twenty, 


red to la- 


bour and 


and ſometimes twenty-four miles. During 704 l.. 


theſe marches they carried. ſixty pounds 7; 


weight. They were exerciſed in the cuſtom 
of running and leaping in their arms. How 
many Roman youths hardened themſelves 


by the exerciſes of the field of Mars, where, 


after long races on foot and in chariots, they 


threw themſelves covered with ſweat into 


the Tiber, and ſwam croſs the river! 
Theſe are the things they gloried in, and 


thus were formed the ſoldiers and officers. 
The Roman youth, ſays Salluſt (a), as ſoon © 


as they could bear arms, learned the art of 


war by inuring themſelves in the field to the 


| greateſt hardſhips. They valued themſelves, 
not 
following pleaſures, but upon having fine 
armour and warlike horſes. 
fore ſuch men were not tired with any fa- 


tigues, diſcouraged by any difficulties, ter- 


upon making entertainments, or 


And there- 


| 2 


rified by * enemy. 


(a) Jam primum Juventus 


| fimulac belli patiens erat, in 
r laborem uſu mili- 


iſcebat: magiſque in 


3 armis & militaribus 


equis, quam in ſcortis atque 
convivüs, lubidinem habebat. 


, Igitur talibus viris non labos 


inſolitus, non locus ullus aſ- 
Per aut arduus erat, non ar- 


matus boſtis 
virtus omnia domuerat. Sed 
xloriæ maxumum certamen 
Quiſque | 


Every thin g was s ſur- 


inter ipſos erat. 
hoſtem ferire, murum aſcen- 


dere, conſpici dum tale faci- 
nus faceret, properabat. Eas 


divitias, eam bonam famam, 


magnamque nobilitatem pu- 


W Sallust. in bell. Catil. 
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mes. 


8 


mounted 
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mounted by their bravery. No conflict was 
more ſharp and lively than that of emulati- 
on, leading them to contend with one ano- 
ther for the prize of glory. To ſtrike an 
enemy, ſcale a wall, be diſtinguiſhed for 
ſome brave action, was their whole ambiti- 
on, their method of gaining reputation, and 
in their opinion, the only ground of true 
nobili | 
IT be ſoldiers thus inured were generally: 
healthy and robuſt. It is not obſerved,” in 
. authors, that the Roman armies, which 
made war in ſo many climates, periſhed much 
with ſickneſs: whereas it often happens 
now-a- days, that —— without engaging, 
i dead in the field. | 
Emulatin Beſides 3 the body, care was ta- 
rait ken alſo to inſpire courage. The military 
en atchievements, as Mr. Boſſuet obſerves, had 
yraiſes and a, thouſand rewards which coſt the public 
e g nothing, but were of infinite value to private 
perſons, becauſe glory, ſo precious to that 
1 Waoͤarlike people, was annexed to them. A 
| very ſmall crown of gold, and generally a 
? crown of laurel or oak-leaves, or of ſome 
| viler herbage, became ineſtimable to the 
=. | ſoldiers, who knew not any marks more ex- 
1 cellent than thoſe of virtue, nor any di- 
5 ſtinction more noble, than that which flows: 
; from glorious actions. 
1 What effect, think ye, was 5 in 
the minds of the ſoldiers and officers, by 
the encomiums pronounced by the grocral, 
at 
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at the head of his army, after a battle where- | 


In they had fignalized themſelves in a parti- 
cular manner! And theſe encomiums were 
attended with glorious monuments, with 


ſenſible and permanent proofs of their me- 
rit, which they left to their poſterity as a 


precious inheritance. Theſe were to them 


real patents of nobility; theſe were more- 


over ſure titles to riſe to places more advan- 
tageous and honorable, which were granted 


only to merit, and not procured by intrigue 


and cabal. From a private ſoldier, a man 


might, by ſucceſſively paſſing through. ſeve- 


ral degrees, arrive to the Conſulſhip. What 


agteeable proſpect for an inferior officer to 


behold at a diſtance the chief dignities of 


the ſtate and army, as ſo many rewards to 
' which he could aſpire! - © 

Hence the courage of the 1 ſoldi- 
ers is inflamed, they are concerned for the 


are made, Lhad almoſt ſaid, ſo many heroes. 
Hence pecuniary rewards are diſpenſed with, 


| 3 glory and TITTY of the undertakings, and 


which burden and drain the ſtate, and 


which being always inſufficient to reward 


all the ſervices, neceſſarily breed diſcontent, 


and create a diſcouragement almoſt univer= 


ſal. This induſtrious care to render virtue 
and merit honorable is the real character of 
the Roman republic, and the means which 
has conduced the moſt effectually and withal 


the moſt freely to its grandeur. A few. 


oaken or laurel boughs, as I obſerved, ſuf- 
ficed 


} 
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 ficed to pay the ſervices of thoſe who helped 
to conquer the Univerſe. 
As for the generals, what . muſt 
the honour of a triumph make upon the 
ſoul of a perſon before whom walked the 
Senate in a body with all the orders of the 
Nate, for whom all the temples were ſmoax- 
ing with ſacrifices offered to the Gods in 
thankſgiving for his victory, and who, 
ſhown as a public fight in a ſtately chariot, | 
| faw marching before him the rde ſpoils 
he had won, and was followed by the vic- 
—_— torious army, who made the whole city re- 
ws ſiound praiſes unſuſpected and juſtly de- 
= ſerved! So auguſt a ceremony ſeemed to 
raiſe the trio above the condition of 
mortals. : ' 5: 
ad of Tre Romans in war a . 
tte diſci- make uſe of puniſhments as well as rewards. 
1 g. The ſteddineſs of a Dictator with reſpect to 
| his general of horſe, who could be faved 
from death but by the intreaties and urgent 
prayers of all the People; the inexorable 
4% J 5. ſeverity of Conſul Manlius to his own ſon, 
, whom he unmercifully put to death, though 
g victorious, for fighting contrary to his or- 
T8 ders: theſe examples made a terrible im- 
| nene fear upon the People, which be- 
15 8 came for ever the firm bond of military diſ- 
cipline. Wherefore never was it obſerved 
Fi in any nation ſo inviolably as among the 
= = 5 e e any n - 
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much to T ender | Lei | victorious over all 
their enemies (a). 
How ſhould they La, "rac ne Okt 
.4- victorious! with troops formed, as we 
have ſeen, and above all, guided in their 
operations by prineiples the moſt proper to 
make-gnquerors ?; one of which was, not Confancy 
to know any other end of a war but victo- great, 
ry (Y, and for its ſake to ſurmount by an gers 
indefatigable perſeverance, all the obſtacles fu ae. N 
and al the dangers by which it can be re- | 
tarded. The greateſt misfortunes, the moſt o— - 
deſperate lofles, were incapable of daunting 
their courage, or making them accept a baſe 
and diſhonorable peace. To grant nothing 
by. compulſion, was a fundamental law of 
the Roman policy, from which the Senate 
neverdeparted ;, and in the moſt. melancholy 
junctures, weak. counſels, inſtead of pre- 
vailing, were not ſo much as heard. As 
far back as Coriolanus, the Senate declared; 
no agreement could be made with the Vol - 
ci as long as they remained on the Roman 
territory. They proceeded in the ſame 
manner with Pyrrhus. After the bloody 
battle of Cannæ, wherein above fifty . þ 
ſand Romans lay dead in the pron it was 
__Teſolved, no propoſal of peace ſhould be 
liſtened to. Conſul Varro, who had been 
the occaſion of the defeat, Was received as: 


3 ui * ? 


N Diſciplina./ lente, 1 aden ele 
qua ſtetit ad hanc diem Ro- belliquim victoriam moverit, 
| nene 1 pag 5 Liv. t. 5 c. 6. (e 


10 111 Rome 


Dionyt 
I. 8. p. 509. 
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| ficed to pay the ſervices of thoſe who helped 
to conquer the UniverſwmſeGe.. 
As for the generals, what impreſſion muſt = 


the honour of a triumph make upon the 


| foul of a perſon before whom walked the 
Senatein a body with all the orders of the 
ſtate, for whom all the temples were ſmoak- 
ing with ſacrifices offered to the Gods in 
thankſgiving for his victory, and who, 
ſhown as a public ſight in a ſtately chariot, _ 
ſaw marching before him the glorious ſpoils 
he had won, and was followed by the vic- 
torious army, who made the whole city re- 
| ſound praiſes unſuſpected and juſtly de- 


ſerved ! So auguſt a ceremony ſeemed to 


raiſe the triumpher above the condition of 

| — . RATE £7, 
Severino THE RoMANS in war, knew how to 
tbe diſci- make uſe of puniſhments 5 Vell as rewards. 
Tir. g, The ſteddineſs of a Dictator with reſpect to 
bais general of horſe, who could be faved 
from death but by the intreaties and urgent 

| prayers of all the People; the inexorable 

Tbid. / y. ſeverity of Conſul Manlius to his own ſon, 
<5 whom heunmercifully put to death, though 
victorious, for fighting contrary to his or- 
ders: theſe examples made a terrible im- 
preſſion of fear upon the People, which be- 
came for ever the firm bond of military diſ- 
cipline. Wherefore never was it obſerved 


in any nation ſo inviolably as among the 


Romans; nor did any thing contribute ſo 
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| much to render dem victorious over al 4 


their enemies (a). 

Ho ſhould they Ae bun e 
« victorious! with troops formed, as we 
have ſeen, and above all, guided in their 
operations by. principles the moſt proper to 


make ganquerors? one of which was, not, Conf wy 
to know any other end of a war but victo- Cal 
ry (Y), and for its ſake to ſurmount by an Poe, 
indefatigable perſeverance, all the obſtacles — 


and all the dangers by which it can be re- 
tarded. The greateſt misfortunes; the moſt 
deſperate loſſes, were incapable of daunting 


their-courage, or making them accept a bae 
and diſhonorable peace. To grant nothing 
| by. compulſion, was a fundamental law of 6h 


the Roman policy, from which the Senate 
never departed; and in the moſt melancholy 
junctures, weak, counſels, inſtead of pre- 
vailing, were not ſo much as heard. As 
far back as Coriolanus, the Senate declared, 
no agreement could be made with the Vol- 
ci as long as they remained on the Roman 
territory. They proceeded in the fame __ 
manner with Pyrrhus. After the bloody _ 
battle of Cannæ, wherein above fifty thou» . 
ſand Romans lay dead in the field, it was 

_ reſolved, no propoſal of peace ſhould be 
liſtened to. Conſul Varro, who had been 
the occafion of the defeat, was received at 


pays Dikciplina 3 1 Nec finem einen: 
qua ſtetit ad hanc diem Ro- belliquim victoriam moverit, 
ps oe oo AT DO oe 62s 


R Rome 


pine | | 
I. S. p.509. 
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public good; and to carry by ſucceſſive 8 
wars and a continual habit of conquering, . 


ability in the military art to the higheſt 
degree of perfection poſſible. 


Corſe of But at length thepoiſon of proſperity pre- 


the change walled, and changed the manners, which 


of the anti- had noleſs conduced to the. advancement of 


ent man- 


. Rome, than the great talents of the gene- 
rals. Extortion and violence, long un- 


known, began to creep in among the Ro- 
man magiſtrates, whoſe moderation had 
been the wonder of the univerſe. - The de- 
ſtruction of Carthage, Rome's everlaſting 
and formidable rival, the dread of whom 
kept her in breath, was the fatal date of 


the beginnings of her decay. Diſcord, ava- 


Tice, ambition, civil wars, uſual attendants 


on proſperity, quickly changed the face of 


the ſtate. Then the ancient manners dege- 


nerated, not by degrees, as before, but with 
a rapid courſe ran into-all ſorts of riot and | 


_ exceſs (a). - 
In the beſt times of the epa it * 


not be imagined that the whole body of the | 


Nate had the ſame ſentiments of nobleneſs 


and greatneſs of ſoul. A ſmall number of 


citizens and great men, eminent for an un- 


common . and a attached to the | 


wr” a ) Diſcordia & avaritia, quo tempore majorum n mo- 
atque ambitio, & cetera ſe- res, non paulatim ut antea, 
cundis rebus oriri ſueta mala, fed torrenths modo præcipi- 
poſt Carthaginis excidium tati. uft. in fragm. 
maxume auCta funt——Ex 


EE - 


'\ n -ancient 
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ancient maxims, influenced every thing 3 3 


becauſe at that time virtue, if it was not ge- 


nerally practiſed, was at leaſt generally re- 
vered. Nay, afterwards, when the generals 
and magiſtrates began to be corrupted with 
luxury and ſloth, there were ſome remains 


of that antient ſpirit of wiſdom in the go- 


_vernment, and of diſcipline in war, which 
ſupported; the republic, and made it till 
ſhine with ſome luſtre (a). | 
Cicero ina fragment of ble Books De 

Republica, preſerved by St. Auguſtin, quotes De Civ. 


a verſe out of Ennius, wherein the poet Dei, I. 2. 


makes the ſame obſervation as 1 have 


done; Ve 


Meribus untiquis res ſtat Romana, viriſq 


The Roman republic ſtands ſolely by the 
ce antient manners and principles, and by 
e the merit of the great men by whom 


they are practiſed; 


and upon this verſe, 


which for its brevity and truth he conſiders 
as an oracle, he makes the following re- 


Kean rs b. + 


(a) Ac ih multa agitan- 
ti, conſtabat paueorum civi- 
um egregiam virtutem cuncta 

patraviſſe; eõque factum, uti 
divitias paupertas, multitudi- 
nem paucitas ſuperaret. Sed, 
poſtquam luxu atque deſidio 


Civitas corrupta eſt, rurſus 
reſpublica magnitudine ſua 


me eratorum atque magiſtra- 


N 


ce It 


tuum vitia fultentabat. Gall. 


in bell. Catilin. 


(6) Quem quidem ille ver- 


g. 21. 


] 2 


ſum, vel brevitate, vel veri- 


tate, tanquam ex oraculo mi- 


hi quodam eſſe effatus vide - 


morata civitas fuiſſet; neque 
mores, niſi hi viri i præfuiſſent, 


aut fundare, aut tamdiu te- 
| nere 


tur. Nam neque viri, niſi ita 


Ixxvi „ 
Ee lt is the union of theſe two advantages 
« which has produced all the grandeur of 
« Rome :. onthe one hand, the good man- 
e ners, the wiſe political principles eſta- 
« bliſhed from the beginning; on the other, 
| © a ſucceſſion of great men formed upon 
1 ̃ theſe antient principles and manners, and 
, employed by the ſtate in the adminiſtra- 
: | « tion of affairs. Before our times, ſays 
| | . Cicero, that happ Py union was always the 
| s ſame, and theſe two advantages were ever 
© united together; otherwiſe a republic fo 
Z powerful and extenſive as ours could not 
| « have ſubſiſted ſo long with honour, nor 
„ fo conſtantly kept up its reputation 
| « amongſt all nations. 
Out age a) is very different from thofe 
« happy days. We can look upon the re- 
ok public as an excellent picture, as a paint- 
8 | « ing of exquilite beauty, but of which the 
3 « antiquity has deadened that lively and 
| * bright colouring which ſtruck the eye, 
3 * and bred admiration. Not only we neg- 
| >» © lect to re-enliven the colours, but are even 
Hp * unmindful to preſerve at leaſt the delign 
* and moſt mein lines. 


nere potuiſſent tantam & tam ow ſicut it Pre ä 
longe latẽque imperantem accepiſſet egregiam, ſed jam 
rempublicam. Itaque ante evaneſcentem vetuſtate, non 
noſtram memoriam, & mos modd eam coloribus iiſdem, 
pe patrius præſtantes viros quibus fuerat, renovare neg - 
ibebat, & veterum morem lexit; ſed ne id quidem eu- 
ac majorum inſtituta retine- ravit, ut formam ſaltem ejus _ 
bank excellentes viri. & extrema e e 9 a 
. e menta ſervaret. 
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„ And indeed (@), what remains of thoſe 
ce antient manners, which according to the 
ee poet Ennius ſupported the republic? In- 
cc ſtead of their revival, they are ſo utterly 
buried. in oblivion, that the very idea of 
c them is loſt. As for the great men capa- 
e ble of maintaining the honour of the re- 
ee public, the want of ſuch, every one 
« knows, has deſtroyed the ancient man- 
« ners. Let us not flatter ourſelves. 80 un 
« happy a change is to be laid to our charge: ; 
by our vices we have ſuffered our ancient 
ee glory to wither, and of that perfect mo- 
edel of government which formerly gain- 
„ ed us fuch repute, there remains nothing 
te but the empty ſhadow of a republic.” 
Cicero might have added, that the victo- 
ries of the ſecond Scipio Africanus, the moſt 
conſiderable ſpeaker in his dialogues De 
republica, contributed chiefly to that change 
of manners, by the drunkenneſs which na- 
turally attends great proſperity, by the lux- 
ury and pride they brought into Rome, and 
by the fatal ſecurity they procured the Ro- 
mans from Carthage, which, as long as it 
ſubliſted, was their dann terror. And 


vi | 


. * 


(a) Quid enim manet ex 


antiquis moribus, quibus ille 
dixit rem ſtare Romanam ? 
quos ita oblivione obſoletos . 


videmus, ut non modo non 


colantur, ſed etiam ignoren- 
tur. Nam de viris quid . 


cam ? mores enim ipſi i interi- 


erynt virorum penuria. Cu- 


jus tanti mali non mode red- 


denda ratio nobis, ſed etiam 
ages be reis capitis quodam- 
modo dicenda cauſa eſt. No- 
ſtris enim vitiis, non caſu 
aliquo, rempublicam verbo 


retinemus, reipſe verò jam- 
' 9 e 3 ö 
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| this total decay is not to be wondered at, 


Evils are without remedy, when vices be- 


come cuſtomary, and make the manners of 


a people (a). There were ſtill at Rome, af- 


ter that time, great men, Marius, Sylla, 
Pompey, Cæſar, and ſome others: great 
men with reſpect to military virtues, but in 


whom appeared not the ancient ſpirit of the 
republic, or the maxims of the ancient go- 
vernment, that is to ſay, moderation, wiſ- 


dow, juſtice, diſintereſtedneſs, love of the 
public good. 
By what has been d it is manifeſt how a 
dangerous it would have been for Rome to 
be raiſed on a ſudden to a high degree of 


power and grandeur, and how advantageous 


and even neceſſary it was, that the ſlowneſs 
of her progreſs ſhould afford time to lay ſolid 
foundations for an empire, which the divine 


providence was pleaſed to render univerſal. 


Surprixing For there never was an empire either 


* extent 
the Rom 
empire, 


7 more flouriſhing or more extenſive than the 


Roman. From the Euphrates and Tanais to 
Hercules's pillars and the Atlantic ocean, all 
the lands and all the ſeas were under their 
obedience, from the middle and center, as 
it were of the Mediterranean fea, they in 

cluded the whole extent of that ſea, pene- 


trating far and wide all the ſtates round 


about, and making it the communication 9 


/ a) Definit eſſe 3 locus, ub), quz bent vita, 
mores ſunt. Senec. Epipt. 49. 9 | 


their 
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their empire, it is aſtoniſhing#to confdern 


that the nations which at preſent make 


Xxx 


kingdoms ſo conſiderable, all Gallia, all Spain, 
almoſt the whole iſland of Great- Britain, IIlly- 
ria to the Danube, Germany to the Elbe, a- 


frica to the frightful and impaſſable deſerts, 


| Greece, Thrace, Syria, Egypt, all the king- 


doms of Aſia Minor, and thoſe between the 


Euxine and: Caſpian ſeas, with many others, 


became Roman 8 almoſt all before 


the end of the republic. Thus Mr. Boſſuet 8 


deſcribes the extent of the Roman empire, 


vhoſe ſtyle would eaſily diſcover him with- 


out the addition of his name. 


When I conſider the Roman „ in 


that extent of provinces and kingdoms a- 
bove mentioned, I imagine I ſee a vaſt and 
ſtately edifice, The ſight whereof alone 
_ ſtrikes, ſurprizes, dazzles the eyes of the 
ſpectator, and leaves him in ſilent admira- 


tion; ſuch beauty, grandeur, magnificence, 


does it at once preſent to him. How much 
time and pains muſt the foundations of ſuch 
a ſtructure coſt, ard how deep and wide 
muſt they be to ſupport ſo immenſe a 


weight of buildings! Each part, when ex, 


amined ſeparately, appears a maſter-piece 
of art to which it ſeems impoſſible to make 
any addition. But whoſe {kill is ſufficient, 
or whoſe fight extenſive enough, to com- 


prehend and diſcern what makes the true 


beauty, and as it were the ſoul of ſuch an 


5 edifice ? mean the juſtneſs of the propor- 
| | "00 4) tions, 


ren 
tions, the harmony and fitneſs of the ſeve⸗ 


ral parts, the infinite variety whereof, art- 


fully diſpoſed, forms the whole, which re- 
duces all to unity, and ſets the value apan 
the work. 
The faun- It would be ah folly to lows that 


dation and 


s _ well deſigned and perfect a diſpoſition of 


the Remanthe parts in a building was entirely owing to 


pow er 


ought fs ze chance. Woulgpat be leſs folly not to aſſign 


aſcribed to another cauſe to the eſtabliſhment and pro- 


a farlicu- greſs of the Roman empire? I do mot un- 


lar regard 


of divine derſtand how fo ſenſible an hiſtorian as Plu- 


providence tarch, in his compariſon of the Romans 


to that em- 


tir, with Alexander, could aſcribe to fortune 


only the Roman grandeur, and that of A- 
lexander to his virtue alone. If that work 


* 


be his, an opinion, ſo viſibly contrary to 
truth, would be the effect of his blind paſſi- 


on for the Grecians, whoſe glory was his 


idol. But on many accounts it is juſtly 
doubted whether that treatiſe be Plutarch's. 


* Lib. 1. Cicero (as well as * Polybius) i is of a very 
p. 64. different opinion. © There is no man, ſays 


Cicero, but, as ſoon as he perceives there 
c are Gods, perceives alſo that the divine 
“ providence, by a particular protection, 


* 


preſided at the birth, growth, and pre- 
< ſervation of the Roman empire.” (a 


It would not be, it is agreed, ſtudying Ty 
hiſtory like a man of good ſenſe and Judg- ö 


{a) Quis eſt qui——cdm tantum 3 natum, 
deos eſſe intellexerit, non in- & auctum, & retentum. De 


- a Ry eorum numine hoc Harup. N 3 
ment, 


—— — 
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a not to obſerve the inclinations,” the 


manners, the character, as well of the pre- 
vailing nations in general, as of the princes 


in particular and great men who appear on 
the ſcene of action. To view them with a 


tranſient and ſuperficial glance only, is not - 


to know them; they muſt be ſtudied, ex- 


amined, and thoroughly ſifted (a). This 
maxim is univerſally acknowledged. But, 
on the other hand, would it be ſtudying hi- 


ſtory like a religious man and a Chriſtian, 
to adhere to that conſideration alone, and 
. Not refer things to their principles, by look- 


ing up to a ſuperior and inviſible — that 


abſolutely diſpoſes of empires, and makes 
them ſubſervient in the times and order he 
has fixed, to his deſigns upon mankind? 


What more noble proſpect for the eye of 
faith, and even for human curioſity, if it 


be ever ſo little enlightened, to behold with 
certainty, and without fear of miſtake, the 
ſecret ſpring which from the creation of the 
world has put the whole univerſe in motion, 
and to ſee a God, who, from the higheſt 
heaven, holds in his hand the reins of all 


kingdoms, and diſpoſes of them like an ab- 


ſolute ſovereign ! That ſame almighty God, 
the fountain of all goodneſs, willing to make 
known to mankind his ſupreme power over 
Kings and. Monarchies, which he ſets up 


( 15 Devens iſtam ſpem, tota tibi . ſunt, to- 
polle t te ſummatim — ta tractanda. Senece Epiſt. 3 3 
ingenia maximorum virorum: 


1 3 ͤ àjiʒH 


i 
fl T 


ali 


Daniel 11. 
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PREFACE, 
and pulls down according to his pleaſure, 
diſcovered the myſtery to his prophets; 
and clearly and diſtinctiy foretold to them 
the ſucceſſion of the four great empires, 


namely, the Afyrian, - Perſian, Grecian, - 


and Roman, which deſtroyed one another at 
the times appointed by Providence, in order 


to give place to the everlaſting kingdom of 


Chriſt, which is the term and end of all the 


— of the world. 
Who after this can queſtion that God had 


5 peng deſigns with reſpect to his church up- 


on the Roman empire, which ſwallowed up 
all the empires of the univerſe, and to which 


he ſubjected all lands and all ſeas? The com- 
merceè of ſo many different nations, hereto- 


fore ſtrangers to one another, and afterwards 


united under the Roman dominion, and in 


a manner joined by the uſe of the ſame 


language *, has been one of the moſt ef- 


fectual means in the hands of Providence to 


advance the propagation of the Goſpel. 


This being once ſuppoſed, and it is un- 
deniable, that God had particular views in 


the eſtabliſnment of the Roman empire with 
reſpect to his church, and as pleaſed to 


raiſe it to a grandeur and power which had 
almoſt the ſame: bounds with the univerſe ; 


the reader, as he ſhall ſee Rome, by a chain » 


and ſeries of extraordinary events, grow, 


8 Plutarch Pen ays that 7 in his almoſt era. In Moral. 
time the Roman tongue Was p. 1010. 


ther 


1 


F + 


her ſtrength, and far extend W con- 
E will admire the beauty, Juſtneſs, 
proportion of the means uſed by divine pro- 
 vidence for attaining its ends: means ſin- 
gular, new, till then unknown, and never 
after imitated; and he will acknowledge 
with a religious ſurprize, that nothing could 
be deviſed more faitable tothe deſign i in- 
tended by God. ; 

No Providence, according to its views 
upon men and nations, beſtows on them 
talents proportionable to the grandeur they 
are deſigned for, as the Scripture informs us 
particularly in the inſtance of Cyrus. It 
may be ſaid, no nation has been more fa- 
voured in chat reſpect, or more accompliſhed 
than the Roman people, whether they are 
conſidered with regard to moral virtues, or 
to political government, or to martial merit 
and the art of war. There has never been 
a republic more religious, or more abound- 
ing in good examples, or where avarice and 
luxury gained ground ſo late, or where ſim- 
plicity and poverty were ſo much and ſo 

Eng in honour (a. The encomium, given 
the Roman Senate by the Holy Ghoſt, is a 


demonſtration how much the wiſdom of 5 | 


the conſuls, love of the public, ſteddineſs 
to the maxims of the ſtate, lenity and mo- 


- (a ) Nulla unquam 1 avaritia erg immigra- 
lica nec major, nec ſanctior, verint; nec ubi tantus ac tam 
nec bonis exemplis ditior fu- diu paupertati ac parſimoniæ | 
it: nec in quam tam ſeræ honos fuerit. Liv. in pref. 
deration 


| 9 
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deration in the government of the nations; = 


| 8 1 in that auguſt aſſembly. Courage, 


oldneſs, - intrepidity in the mialt of the 


© greateſt dangers; an invincible patience in 
the hardeſt labours, an inexorable fir mneſs | 


to maintain the military diſcipline i in its ut⸗ 
moſt rigour; a ſettled reſolution to conquer 
or die, a greatneſs of ſoul, and a conſtancy 


proof againſt all 8 have at all 


times conſtituted the character of the Ro- 


mans, and render d them in the end victo- 


rious over all nations. We admire in them 
all theſe great . but we are not ge- 
nerally apt enough to diſcern their author, 


and look up to the fountain from whencg Lf 


they flowed, 

God intending to eſtabliſh. a great. em- 
pire by the Romans, as he had before done 
by Cyrus and Alexander, took here a very 
different method. He had granted the qua- 
lities proper for the execution of his deſigns 
to the perſon of theſe two illuſtrious con- 
querors. They both founded vaſt empires 
in a very ſhort ſpace, and in their life-time; 
but their talents were not inherited by their 
deſcendants, or their ſucceſſors, 

It was very different. with, the Romans, 


The Roman empire was not founded nar 
raiſed to the ſtate of grandeur it attained, hy 
the rare endowments or rapid conqueſts of 


a ſingle perſon : the Roman people them-_ 
felves, the body of the ftate, formed that 
empire by flow degrees, and at ſeveral times, 

| * | 
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time, to eſtabliſh, enlarge, and preſetve it, 
Had all different characters, butall followed 
the ſatne principles. ' Such a conduct is un- 
common! Generally every prince follows 
his particular taſte, manners, and maxims. 
In relating the extraordinary virtues of ' 
| the Romans, 1 do not pretend they were 


" 
A - 


general, and without mixture, of vices and _ 


- crimes : that was far from being the caſe. 
God knew it, but however made them in- 
ſtruments of his particular defiphs, to whic 
they contributed without knowing them: 
juſt as, if T may uſe the comparifon};; an ar- 
chitect, who alone has in his head the plan 
of the whole edifice he is going to build, 
and who, to put it in execution, employs | 
the hands of numberleſs workmen, ſkilful 
every man in their way, but in other re- 
ſpects little valuable, and often very vicious. 
Hence we ought ftill more to admire the 
conduct of providence. God intended to 
form a great empire in the city of Rome, 
which he deſtined to be one day the center 
of religion, and capital of the Chriſtian 
world. He gives thoſe who govern it the 
fitteſt qualities to render a nation powerful 
and victorious : but withal, he leaves them 
to their paſſions and evil inclitations. The 
crimes. of the Romans, their pride, ambi- 
tion, injuſtice, and violence, are, on God's 
part, but a bare permiffion, which neither 
ſways nor influences men in their criminal 
e Y deſigns, 
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deſigns, but only directs their wickedneſs to 


the 15 which comes into the order of 


Providence. The dif] poſition of their heart 
would equally lead 5 to ſuch or ſuch in- 
juſtice: but God, to whom all things are 


obedient, and who directs and orders even 5 


darkneſs itſelf, leaves an event free to the 
paſſions of men, but only as they may ſerve | 


the execution of his deſigns. 


It muſt then be acknowledged that the 


excellent qualities which we bo] in the 
Romans, were the gifts of God, which they 


. corrupted by the end they referred them to, 


namely, vain- glory, ſole motive of their no- 


bleſt actions. But that vain-glory, that in- 
ſatiable thirſt of praiſe, ſtifled in them, as 
St. Auguſtine obſerves (a), avarice, injuſtice, 


and many other paſſions. But, however 


imperfect, or, to ſpeak more juſtly, how- 


ever ſinful were their virtues, God was plea- 
ſed not to ſuffer them to go entirely unre- 
warded. He gave them one reward, but 


5 wholly worldly and temporal, proportioned | 


WO eſt amore laudis, From 


to their merits and wiſhes, They were ren- 


dered an object of admiration to all man- 
kind: they gave law to many nations: they 


had the glory of eſtabliſhing the fineſt em- 


pire that ever was: they were looked upon 
In all ages, and {till are to this day, as men 


; < a) Romani cauſa honoris, cupiditatem & multa alia vi- 
laudis, & gloriz conſuluerunt tia comprimentes. S. Auguſt. 
patriæ pro uno iſto vitio, de Civ. e J. Wo c. 13. 
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of extraordinary merit, and as patterns in 
every thing relating to the conduct and go- 
vernment of ſtates. Vain and empty reward, 
but worthy thoſe who are blind _— to 
be pleaſed with it (a)! 
There are many other things of moment 
to be remarked on the government and ſtate 
of the Roman republic, which I omit to 
ut an end to a preface already too long. If 
a fuller knowledge of theſe matters be deſi- 
red, I refer the reader to Mr. Boſſuet's wiſe 
refletions in his diſcourſe on univerſal hi- 
ſtory, of which I have made uſe in ſome 
places; and to a late work, entituled, Confi- | 
derations on the cauſes of the grandeur an" 
decay of the Romans *, which is very ſhort * Printed 
but very good, and extremely proper to give + arg 


a juſt notion of the character of that people. 8 


ub 


(a) Si neque hanc eis ter- 
renam gloriam excellentiſſimi 
imperii concederet, non red- 
deretur merces bonis artibus 
eerum, id eſt virtutibus, qui- 
bus tanquam vera via ni- 
fi ſunt ad honores, imperium, 


gloriam. Honorati ſunt in 


omnibus ferè gentibus: im- 


- Perii ſui leges impoſuerunt 


multis abe hodiẽque li- : 


teris & hiſtoria glorioſi ſunt 


penè in omnibus | ant e 


Non eſt quod de ſummi & 
veri Dei juſtitia conquerantur. 
Perceperunt merceden Juam, 
(adds ſome Father) wani wa- 


nam. S. Aug uſt. de Civ. Dei, 


4 5. e. 15. 
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Lavinium. War with Turnus and Mezentius. 
Aſcanius, ſon of Autas, found. Alba Longa. 
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_ 4 bis elder brother Nash; Rhea 
Sylvia, Numitor's daughter, .is u uÞ among 
© the Veſtals, and delivered of Romulus and Re- 


mus, imputed to the God Mars, who are pri- 


vuately educated. When grown up, they kill A- 
mulius, and reſtore their 8 to the 


— throne. Death of Remus, dl arts > 2 
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7 The H Navy of the Seven Kings if Rome. 
| RW he Reign of Romulus... | 
SICK... 


| Romulus founds the city f Robe ti on mount. DO 5 
Line. He is elefted King. He divides the people 


into three Tribes, and rbirty Curia: into Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians. Senate. Patrons ant 
Clients. Knights. . Aſylum opened for all ſoris 

- perſons. Wi Ie regulation fight iſhed by —_ ; 
mulus, N . 
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ö Ripe the daughters F the hs and * 
neighbouring nations. Romulus defeats the Cæ- 
_  ninenſes, and brings off opima ſpolia. He ſub- 
| dues alſo the Antemnates and the Cruſtunmians. 
© Sharp wars wwith the Sabines, ended by a treaty 
e peace. Tatius and I reign togetber. 
Death of Tatius. Romulus defeats the Fide- 
© nates, the Camerini, and the Veientes. * : 
* of Romulus. Heis honoured as a God, 40 
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Numa applies bimſelf to ſoften "op manners of he 
| Romans, and inſpire them with a peaceable ſpi- 


rit by religious exertiſes. He builds the temple 


e, Janus... His converſations with the nymph 
Egeria. He reforms the calendar. Creates 
the Pontifices. Regulates the functions of - the | 
. Yeſtals. - Eſtabliſhes the Sali: then the Heralds 
at Arms or Feciales, and other beralds for re- 

 . bigious ceremonies. es my of theſe 
infiitutions, 3 i 0. 

. ee SECT. IL 45 
Numa applies himſelf to eftabliſþ FE order in ths | 
dity and country. Inſpires his ſubjetFs with the 
\ love of labour, frugality, and poverty. Dies 
lamented by all the people. Errontous opinion of 
bis having been Pythagoras's W Ines g 

© books bois up in his tomb, . © 86 
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* Inchſes moiint Calins within the GLA War 

3 with the Albans ; ended by a fingle combat f 
| "the Hora and er ren Horatius kills his 
fe. Treacbery and puniſhment of Suffetius. 

Aba demoliſhed, aud the inhabitants removed to 
Nome. War with the Sabines: then with the 


: Fore . at NN Death of Tullus 
wt NO RN 
The Reign'gf Aden, is 


ati Martius reſtores the divine worſhip, 44 


ed under his predeceſſor. He is ingaged in ſeve-. 


ral wars apainſt bis will, and always comes off 
| with advantage. He enlarges Rome by taking 
in mount Aventine: Builds Oftia: Walls in the 
Janiculum. Lucumo, native of Farquinii, and 
_— of Corinth, ſettles at Rome, with his 
il, gains the favour of. King and 
X takes the name of Lucius Tarquin. 

| i f De f Ants, ROBES e 116 
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The Reign of Ta arquinius Prius 1 

7 arquin is declared King. Creates.a hundred new 
Senators. Maintains ſeveral wars againſt his 
| neighbours, and comes off with advantage. Tar- 
Jun f inſtitutions during peace. Inlarges, beau- 

_, tifies, and ftrengthens the city. Makes aquæ- 

_ dutts and 9 Builds the Circus. Lays 
tze foundation of the Capitol. Story of Navius 

le Augur. Birth of Servius Tullius. Tar- 
quin chufes him for his ſon-in-law. The King's 

- geath, murdered by order of Ancus Martius's 

bens, el Tons 25 | 
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The Reign of Servius T alias. 5 

| 7 ullius is declared King by the People without the 
| | conſent of the Senate. He maintains ſeveral 
0 | : : | Wars, 5 
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arg, which are happily ended. He divides 

* the People into nineteen Tribes. He eſtabliſbes 
tbe Cenſus or ſurvey. He introduces the cuſtom 

e infranchifing ſlaves. Te makes a particular 
Alliance between the Romans and Latines. Tra- 

. Teer death of Tullius, 9 46 
R V. ; 
The Reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 


7 arquin governs tyrannically. He makes. the La- 
tines bis friends; deſtroys Turnus Herdonius, 

who appoſes his defigns:- concludes a treaty with 
the Latines: erefts a temple to Jupites Latialis. 
His war with the Sabines: he takes the city of 
Cabii by. firatagem. . 7 arquin during peace 

+ builds-the Capitol. The Siby!'s boots. Brutus 
ca attends. two of. bis ſons to Delpbos. -» CharaBer 
E Brutus. Siege of Ardea. ' Fatal death of 
Lucretia, which occaſi ions the 18 th of the 
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Brutus ard Cana: are appointed Confuls. | An | 


Path is taken never to ſuffer Kings at Rome. 


"The Senate is filled up. As embaſſy from Tar- 
Juin, to demand reſtitution of his poſſe Mons. The 
ambaſſadors cabal at Rome. Several young noble- 

men conſpire Targuin's reſtoration. Their plot is 
5 diſcovered. They are condemned, and Put to 

dieatb. Brutus ſad conſtancy. E arquin's poſe 
Mons are given up to plunder. Collatinus is 


1 fuſpered, and abdicates the Conſulſhip. Valerius 
75 choſen i in his room. Examination of Brut as's 


conduct i in Fo execution of his ſons, „ FOOD: - 
Har | 


of 


kn 
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of Brutus. Honours paid to bis "memory. 7 


| Ilerius is ſuſpelted: be razes bis houſe and 8 
« fers ſeveral popular laws. Sp. Lucretius it | 


choſen for bis collegue, who, dying preſently af- 
ter his elettion, is ſucceeded by M. Horatius. 
Porſena undertakes the Reftoration of the Tar- 


quins. Famous exploit . of Horatius Cacles , 


and of Claælia. Porfena makes peace with the 


Romans. Dedication of 'the Capitol. Tar- 


7 guin deſpairing to. recover the throne by Por- 
JE s Pas, retires to T . Us 7 a 


55 „„ 


| War 25 * Sabines. Deatb and N a Pu 3. 
licola. Different wars. Conſpiracy diſcovered | 
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at Rome. Troubles at Rome in reſpedt to the 


© debts; The People refuſe to lift for. the war. 
Creation of a Didtator. He appeaſes the trou- 
les. Truce for a year with the Latines, Re- 
fleftion upon the diftatorſhip. Decree in reſpect 
to the women. War with the Latines. Famous 


battle near the lake of Regille, gained-by the 


Romans. Peace granted the Latines. J. n 


retires to Cumæ, and dies there, 439 


| 09 CAP IV. „ 
2 ar with the Volſci. New troubles. Upon the 
promiſe of the Conſul Servitus, the citizens Kft. 
The Volſci are defeated and puniſhed ſeverely. 
Servilius triumphs notwithſtanding the-op poſition 
of the Senate. Troubles more violent than ever. 
 Palerius is a ppointed Dictator. He defeats the 
enemy. Not being able to obtain a decree for 
remitting the debts of the People, be abdicates 


© the Didbatorſbip. Retreat of the People to the © 
Sacred Mountain. Reconciliation of the Senate 


and People. Inftituticn of the Tribunes of the 
People: then of the Plebeian Aidiles. Re- 
Felton upon the conduct of the Senate, 268 
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1 Js dered to bis poverty. 
_, + Met troubles. Coriolanus demands the Conſul- 
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_ afterwards by ta”, Coriolanus, diſtinguiſhes 


FT. | 5 reaty ag the Fs > renewed. 


EE 7. 06 6-2 rejefied. He declares violently 
C againſt the People on the occafion of the diſtri- 
11 | 8 en of Corn. He adviſes the Senate to take 


\ the People, and condemned to baniſbhment. He 
wur with Rome. He befieges Rome, He re- 


ef bis "mother, and returns into eke wſ 


CHAP. I. 


5 demned to die, and executed. Diſſenfions be- 


. . Agrarian law. Comfiderable, | but bloody 
 viftory gained over the Hetrurians. Unhappy 
defeat of the Fabii near Cremera. Menenius 
is fined ; Servilius acquitted. .Genucius the 


1 bis bed. Violent trouble, 346 
„„ „ Ur. / 


army ſerves Quintius againſt the Aqui with 
. 0 Appius is cited before the People: be 


|  Gies before ſentence is 1 Rain bim. New 
trouble, ; 378 


PRE. 


+ the advantage of the People's miſery for aboliſh- 
eg the office of Tribune. He is cited before 


Tribune excites new troubles : bei is St dead 


Co * taking of Corioli, where Anc. . | 7 


of Menenius. 7 _ Honours ren- 
3 at Rome. 


retires to the Volſci, and engages them to mate 


1 Jelis the embaſſy of the Senators; and that of 
* the Priefts. He raiſes the fiege at the requeſt 


A _ His death, h 


. Caſſius the Conſul endeavours to ww the ſove- + 
. reigenty. He is accuſed before the People, con- 


tuen the Tribunes and Conſuls concerning the 


E 2 cauſes a law to be paſſed very contrary to the 
aut bority of the Senate. The army ſuffers itſelf 

1050 be defeated by the Volſci out of hatred to Ap- 
.. Pius, who cauſes it to be decimated. . The other 
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1 ſtory a — . that the years not on- A 
5 ly before, but long after, the foundation 
of Rome, contain ſome events entirely im- 8 Le : 
probable, and more like fabulous inventions 
tham hiſtorical facts grounded vn authentic me- 
moirs. It is uſual, every one knows, for anti- 
quity, fond of what excels and ſurprizes, to 
.embelliſh with he marvellous the beginnings of 
: cities and powerful ſtates, and to introduce - 
ſome Deity to render their origin ſacred. and au- 4 
guſt to all ages. All the Roman hiſtorians that” 10 
have reached our times, auth * 
of great judgment and ſenſe, dave believed . 
4 ogy mdiſpenſible,. and inſerted in their Wi- 
| = . 


] cts, and Events, * SY plainly: per- 
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"ceived to be falſe and abſurd, but which a po- 
1 tradition (a), tranſmittad from age to age, 
and antient as Rome itſelf, obliged them to fe- 
gard to a certain degree, though not without 
delivering them for what they were. For they 
| have. taken care from time to time to acquaint 
us what credit. they deſerve, by plain intimations 
of their own private opinion: and Livy begins 
his hiſtory with a decſaration, that he intends 
neither to aſſert nor refute the extraordinary and 
wonderfül things advanced ahout Rome. He 
otily ſays, if it is allowable. for any nation to 
TOP their origin venerable by referring it to a 
ſuch is the glory, ſuch the conqueſts of 
the he Roman people, that if they claim the God 
of War for father to themſelves and to their 
founder, the reſt of the nations ſhould be as rea- : 
0 to grant them that privilege, as they were to 
ſubmit to their empire (5). Fables of this kind, 
- chovgh they ſhould fe en to be received and 
embraced by the Hiſtorians, no way affect the 
truth of the facts with which they are joined, 
neither; as Abbé Sallier has largely demonſtra- 
ted, ought they to throw any ſuſpicion or 1 
onthe hiſtory in general. 
Before I proceed to the Hiſtory. itlelf of 
Rome and foundation thereof, 1 ſhall relate 
BY 
11 05 . rerum Pe” ni . e . Er, 


tuſtas fidem. Liv. 23 6. conſeerare origines ſuas, ea 

(% Quæ ante conqitam belli gloria 'elt populo Ro- 
condendamve urbem, poeti- mano, ut, cùm ſuum condi- 
Pee decora fabulis. quàm toriſque ſui parentem Martem 
incorruptis rerum geſtarum potiſſimum ferat; tam & hoc 
monumentis traduticur, ea gentes humane patiantur æ- 
nec affirmare, nec refellere quo animo, quam imperium 
in animo eſt. Datur hæt ve. patiuntur. 7. e in nn | 


nia antiquitati, vt, miſcendo amio. 
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in the firſt chapter what Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- Ws 
ys of the foregoing times, but this „ 
very briefly, begauſe theſe antient facts are of 3 


ſenſis informs 


little importance: and herein. I ſhall follow Li-? 


vy's example, who. does' but juſt mention them 


in a very curſory manner. 
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Anmien nations firſt inhabitants of 18h. — Evan- 
ä der. Hercules. Latinus. Aineas arrives in Italy, 
muarries Latinus's daughter, and builds Lavi- 

„ num. War with Turnus and Mezentius. Aſ- 
canius, ſon of | Aineas, founds Alba Hg. 5 


Succeſſion of the Kings of Alba. 8 
Dioayſ. BON E, according; to Dionyſius Hullcur- 
Halicarn. naſſenſis, owed it's origin to the Greeks. 
,Antiq- It is indeed certain that ſeveral: Grecian colonies 


g. came at different times and ſettled in Latium or 
Fu. Lie. the neighbouring countries, whoſe firſt known 
* 1. inhabitants were called Siculi, a barbarous | 

4. 13. ple, natives of the country, char is, whoſe ori- 
gin is not traced in hiſtory. Some believe the 
Aborigines, from whom the Romans deſcend, to 
be. alſo natives of Italy, and ſo named as being 
ſons of the ſoil, that is, "—_ originally OO 

; thence (1). : 
N Many years bellies the ſiege of Troy, a co- 
lony of Arcadians under the leading of CEnotrus 
ſettled in Italy, called at that time CEnotria. 

Afterwards Tralus, a deſcendant of QEnotrus, 

"left it! his name, which it retains to this day. 

Porcius Cato the cen for, with ſeveral other noted 


(3) <4 Di:ayfous will baus a muſt be from ar 3” pM | 

- the Aborig nes to come from | yiv® , that is, natives of the 
Arcadia, ani to be fo called mountains, Dion. ** „ 
5 their living upon moun- p. 11. | 


* | 5 2 "Py tbe 1. — 4 tbe OE 5 ; > My — Fn | 


by 


dr or ROME. 
"pig hold the Aborigines to to be. de ae 
How: theſe. Arcadians:, |; 2 5 1 N 
4 n .of time,; Colony of F Polo 70 hel | 1 
: 985 Pel 1 1 ut inhabirants o hel. KW 
y compelled a abandon their Dry a. took. 1 Te 
_ among the Aborigines. The two na; 
; Hogs with united forces Fl 6 out the Siculi who | 
poſſeſſed che country where Rome was after- . 
wards, built. The Siculi withdrew tþ an adja, 
cent illand, named 7. rinacria from it's three, pro- 
montories, and beld in part 45. . ce 25 
2 people originally from 8 % 
was afterwards called Heiz. 3 
About ſixty years fare the ee ar, A.M. 
Evander, bamſhed from Pelop 175 arrived 2766. 
with his Arcadians 1 in Italy. 1 Who then Ant. C. 
reigned over, the Aborigines in, the little terri- 4 
tory of Italy, called Latium, gave them, being 
few in number, a civil reception, with. as much 
land as they wanted. T There they formed a ſmall 
town, calling ir ape in remembrance of 
their native place of the ſame name in Arca- 
dia, It was afterwards. called by the Romans 
Palatium, from whence mount Palatine took it's 
name. Evander ſucceeded Faunus. 
Some years after the arrival of theſe wo 
dians, Hercules came into Italy with a powerful 
army, to conquer that cquotry, having alread7 
ſubdued Iberia. He had vanquiſhed and ſlain 
Geryon, frigned by the Poets to have three bo- 
dies, becauſe he was king af three large king- 
doms i in Spain. He brought with him W 
oxen, which were. remarkably beautiful. All BER 
the world knows the boldneſs and tragical end 55 : 
of Cacus, an adventure ſo elegantly ' ſung by, : 
Virgil, and. not refuſed a. Place by 805 3 
e ME 
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This famous | robber ſtole 


"'Y Hercules, ſome of theſe oxen, and Was Nye 


by that hero. Evander commanded then in 
thoſe parts, rather honoured for his accompliſh- 


| : ments, than obeyed as a Soverei n. The art of 
Vriting“, an unheard of igy to people 


ignorant of all arts, gained him reſpect. But 


nothing procured him the veneration of theſe 
unciviſized people ſo much as his mother G8 


menta's reputation, Who was reckoned a 
deſs > She had been, before the Sibyl's arri- 
val in Italy, the oracle of theſe nations. Evan- 


der, pretending to have heard long before from 
Carmenta's mouth, that a Hercules, ſon of Ju- 


piter and Alcmena, was deſtined by the Fates 


to be a God, no ſooner heard the name of Ca- 
cus's vanquiſher, but he reſolves to merit his pro- 


tection, by being the firſt to pay him divine 


adoration, He inſtantly erects an altar, and af- 


ter imparting to him the prediction of the Ora- 


T cle, ſacrifices a young bull to his honour. + 


It was decreed, at the requeſt of cher 0 
and with the conſent of the whole nation, that 


the like ſolemnity ſhould be for ever annually 
celebrated after the Grecian rites (which he taught 
them himſelf) having ſelected for that end two 


of the nobleſt families, the Potitii and Pinarii, 
to preſide at the — 9 8 It will hereafter 
be ſeen, how the Potitii became extinct, for 


offering (it is ſaid) to lay theſe ceremonies upon 
| public Nes. he Pinarii were ſtill in being 
in Ciceros time. Hercules, when he went 


away, left ſome of his Grecian followers in Ita - 
Iy , who, uniting with the Aborigines, hved 


* l 51 5 1 4 She war talied Thais | 
the uſe of the Greek alphabet, Rom _ Greeks. | 


_ avbich Were the firf Jetters - wm Et + 


id 2 the antient kauen. CER ns 
EL - © 
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together: in the ſame city in ſo good n 


ing, that dane have been deemed the ſame 
People. "ry WY CAP $5 SO Hl. 5 | 

About Bey übe yes! feet the departure of A M. 
Hercules, Latinus, reputed { ſon” of Faünis, but zur 


real fon of Hercules, was King of the Abo- 
| Ro and in the thirty-fifth' Jeu of his reign. 


rom him were the people called Lalines and 


the country Latium“, which was then of very 
narrow extent. About that time the Tro ojans, 


who had with Eneas eſcaped the flames of Ili- 


um, landed at Laurentum on the Tyrrhenian 
coaſt near the mouth of the Tyber, in the coun- 
try of the Aborigines. Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 


1182, 


ſenſis aſſerts and proves, that the Trojans were of 


SGrecian extraction. Eneas brought with him 
the ſtatues of the Greater Gods, and the Palla- 


dium, depoſited afterwards in the temple of ; 


_ Veſta, and commited to the cuſtody of the 
| Veſtal Virgins T, with ſtrict orders not to ex- 
poſe it to view. The Aborigines immediately 
drew together under the*command of Latinus 


their King, to oppole the foreigners. | But La- 
tinus enquiring into the reaſon of their landing 
in his dominions, was informed, they were 


Trojans, that under the conduct of Eneas, ſon 


of Anchiſes and Venus, were in ſearch of a place 
to ſettle and found a city. Beholding; „ with ad- N 


miration mixed with reſpect, that ill 


| Lo and the hero thely commander uy ready 5 


» Others think * cone. . hates ems "the as 
try was /o called from the Virgins ſaved the Palladium 
time of Saturn's Aying thither Jrom 'the ey and carried 


fin Crete, to avoid the per- it through the Via Sacra (e 


8 15 utions of bit Jon Jupiters: a - the Emperor's palate. He- 
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+ 'riage, Ac City was 1 by F utoigs . 3 
Lavinium from his new conſort, Wanken HE. 
Dh or pee Aſcanius 
This marriage raiſed the Trojans: and Abo- 
= - Tignes:a common enemy. Turnus, King of 
tte Rutuli “, to whom, Lavinia was promiſed 
„bee the} Trojan Prince's arrival, enraged to 
ſſiſiee the preference given a ſtranger, denounced 
wWoar againſt both, and gave them battle, which 
proved unfortunate. to both ſides. The Rutuli 
were deſeated, but the conquerors laſt Latinus 
who commanded in perſon. Turnus and his 
followers, conſcious: of the ill ſituation of their 
$ affairs, implore the aſſiſtance of Hetruria. Me- 
xentius, Sovereign of that flouriſhing, kingdom, 
kept his court at Cære, an opulent city for 
thoſe 3 As he had always looked with a 
D jy eye on the Trojan colony, and fancied 
Oo ſaw in the increaſe. of that, New. power a 
. juſt cauſe: of alarm to the neighbouring ſtates, 
A Se els joined in a league with the Rutuli (bg: . 
 Aneas, wanting the entire affection of the Abo- 
rigines to withſtand the terrible ſtorm that hung : 
over his head, cauſed bis. on and that nation 
to become one for the future, governed by the 
: Giant Ns under. the name of. 30a; Es people. 5 
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This gained the-Aborigines,chas they. proved 4 1 
to him as faithful and ſteady as the Trojan. Ts: 


Secure of the àffection of his ſubjects; — 7 : * 


union daily incteaſed, Aneas might have kept . b 8 
within his walls, and from thence repulſed ee, 
forces of Hetruria. However, he./coyrageouiſly-, - Pk 


ventured-to:mert fo. formidable an enemy. The: 


Latines obtained a. ſecond victory, which was al- 


ſo the Jaſt action of Eneas, and the period of - 


his mortal life. ä His tomb was ſtill to be ſeen 1 an: 8 


* 's time on the banks of the Numieus (1). 
1 


vine honours. were; paid bim by 10 name of, 
Jupiter: Indiges A 4 13 $64 (4 


His ſon Aſcanius was not yet fit ito vor ig WE. 


but, during his minority, the government was 


ſo ſucceſsfully managed by Lavinia, a princeſs 


of great ability and application, that ſhe re- e | 


| ſigned-to the young king his father's and grand- 


father's inheritance in the ſame ſtate ſhe had re- 


ceived it. It is queſtioned whether this prince 


Was Lavinia” 8 fon? or another Aſeanius, ſurnamed 50 | 
Iulus, born to Hneas by Creuſa before the de- 


. ſtrution- of Troy, ho. followed his ber N 5 


Italy, and from Whom the Julian family 
their extraction and name. Honerer the, i 
is certain he was ſon to Eneas. 


2 
1 


Tin e ſeeing Lavinium vary; WEN: Ho | 
and as flouyiſhing as cities could be at that time 


. his mother, or (if you will) his mother - in- 


law to reign. there, and founded on mount Al. 
ban another city called Alba Longa, becauſe it 
was extended in length along the Tae of the hill. 

The kingdom -of Alba, in the computation of 

Dios ylius Halicarnaſſenſis, Jaſted four hundred + 


3 g Wo Now Rio de Niel. TT The Heroes who by their 6 
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formerly a Mats now a afions had merited the apothe- 


rivulet.” 2 5 | e 
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and thirty years, from the arrival of Wen in 
to, Italy to the foundation of Rome. The in- 
terval between the building of Lavinium and of 
Alba was ſcarce thirty Years, and yet ſo conſi- 
derable was the Latine power now grown, eſpe- 

' cially after the defeat of the Hetrurians, that 
neither Mezentius nor any other neighbouring 
Prince dared to attack them; not even after 
Eneas's death, or during the regency of Lavi- 
nia or minority of Aſcanius. By a treaty of 
Peace, the river Albula, ſince called the Tyber, 

Was made the boundary of the two nations. 

Sylva. Aſcanius left the crown to his ſon named 9. 
vius, from being accidentally born in a wood. 

. His ſon and ſucceſſor was neas Sylvius, father 
„„ 0 Sylvius Latinus, founder of ſome colonies 
known by the name of the Antient Latines. All 
the Kings of Alba bore the name of Sylvius. 

After Latinus's death ſucceeded from father to 

ſon, Alba, Atys, Capys, Capetus, and 'Tibe- 

rinus, who being drowned in attempting to paſs 

the Albula, has immortalized: his name by giv- 
ing it to that river. The kingdom fell to his 

„ Gag Agrippa, and after him to Romulus Sylvi- 

EE x who being killed by lightning, was ſuc- 

| | corned by Aventinus, the place of whoſe- burial 

was from him called mount Aventine, one of the | 
hills ee Rome en 517 e 
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Amulius Ane bi s elder Arche Nee Rhes 
© Sylvia, Numitor's daughter, is ſhut up among 


be Veſtall, and en of Romulus and Re. 


maus, imputed to the God Mars,' who are pri- 


| Vately educated. When grown up, they kill A. 


mulius and reſtore their PAO to the e 
HOP 4 Remus. 0 £1, 


\ROC A, fk 464 ſucceſſot 5 E NP 
had two. ſors,” Numitor and Amulius. 1 8 1. Va . 


Tr death he bequeathed the kingdom to his el- 77 


deſt fon Numitor. But the ambition of Amu- ., FAY 
lis regarded neither the laſt will of 4 father nor Plut in 
the rights of an elder. brother. Not content Rom. ud 

with ulurping the throne, to compleat his villa- ” e 
ny, he cauſes his Nephew Egeſtus to be mu- 


dered; and if he ſuffers his neice Rhea en 


to live, he places her among the Veſtals *, on = 
Wb of doing her honour, but in reality to 
eprive her of all hopes of children. Notwith- 


ſtanding theſe precautions, the Veſtal becomes 
mother of twins, Romulus and Remus. Some 


authors aſcribe theſe children to Amulius him- 
ſelf. Rhea declared ſhe was raviſhed by Mars, 


whether ſhe believed ſo, or in excuſe for a fact 
without the authority of a God, would 

have been conlidered as facrilege, and puniſhed 
With death. But, fays Livy, neither Gods nor 


men delivered SI herſelf or ſons from the : 


King's cruelty. He commanded” her to be 


| cloſely impriſoned in eel? 15 Nr children 5 


a into * Wes. 


5 . What relates to oth neue nase b 2 
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1% :- HISTORY Bgrorg Tre, 
By good chance, the river, then overfiown, 
turned the neighbouring fields into a fort of 
Wo which rendergd the current inacceſſible. 
he men who were charged with drowning the 
children, believing they would as ſoon periſh 
in ſtanding water, ſtopped at the firſt inundati- - 
| on, and expoſing them in their cradle, thought + 
5 they had ſufficiently executed the king's orders. 
| It is ſaid, the cradle, after floating fome tine, 
was. left on dry ground by the waters retiring, 
and that a wolf, deſcending from the mountains 
to drink, ran at the cry of the children, and 
gave them ſuck. They are alſo reported to 
bave been fed by a woodpecker. 1 the 
Ling s ſhepherd, was witneſs of theſe things, 
and beheld with admiration. the wolf careſing 
| and.licking the infants as if they had been her 
1255 young. and the infants hanging on her qugs as 
Plin. 1.15 if the had been their mother, (This Kind office | 
c.8. was performed by the wolf under a fig tree, 
| ' which afterwards became very famous. I won- 
der at Tacitus (a) for ſeriouſly ſaying this fig-tree 
remained above eight hundred years.) Fauſtu- 
| Jus, ſtruck with fo ſurpriſing a ſight, brought 
. home the children, and delivered them to his 
wife Laurentia to nurſe. The lewd life of this 
Woman is ſaid by ſome to, gain her from the 
ſhepherds. the nickname of Lupa (or wo Wl, 
Which gave occaſion. to this fabulous ſtory. . | 
. Thus it was that Romulus and Remus were ; 
= born and nurſed. From their very infancy, * 
1 certain air of ſuperiority and grandeur which ap- 
7 eee in _ looks, ng: with, an mare 


8 1 2585 Relais. OP & . . | 
lem arborem in comitio, quz co deminutam, prodigii loco 
ſaper oQtingentos & * ay habitum eſt,. donec in novos. 
ginta annos Rem mi\Romulique - ſeetus revireſceret. Tacit. 
infantiam texerat, mortuis * . 13. c. 58. 3 
W 9 9 ſtarure, 35 
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chice ſeemed to diſcover their: birth. 


Were ſent (Plutarch ſays) to Gabii, to be ey | 
_ ed in Iterarure and all other things proper for . 
children of quality. © They led however à ſhe- | 
| -- life with the reſt, working for their live- 
hood, and building their 'own huts. One of 
© theſe huts is affirmed by Dionyfius Halicarnaſ- 
_ fenſis to remain in bis days by the name of Ro- 


mulus. 


It was deemed as ſomething ſo ſacred, 


that the people whoſe buſineſs it was to ſupport it, 
durſt not add any ornament to it, but only re- 
, Paired the decays occaſioned by age and weather. 
Tn proceſs of time, the two brothers, diſ- 
2 an idle paſtoral life, applied themſelves 
to the chace in the nei hbouring foreſts. Grown, 


__ by this exerciſe, 'robul 


and intrepid,” they are 


no longer content with ee Wild beaſts : 
they fall upon the robbers, carry off their booty, 
and = it among the ſhep 9 'Crowds of 


* youths da dail 


able at laſt to hold 


N * 


increaling their bb? „they“ e 
"aſſerabics, and” celebrate . 


1 11 ts, YE; 75 


088 day "a the feſtival of the Lopercalia | 5 
e WT or DMT Bn was in | 


77 


1 This te focal © Was 1 | 


"1a to Pan, the God of the 


* © comntry, and was chiefly cell- 


 bawe imagined the Lupercalia 


_ brated in the villages: Some 


. "Were x, lee in memory o 


. the aue 


mulug and Remus; but ag that 


_ flory. is very. probably a mere 


they were broug ht Z Mn, 
h 7 


Into lah, i is more 


name i derived 


e, 2 
for fo Fa Pas 5s called i in 
per aps s from. Av tas a 22 


80 .Latin e becauſe 


verge theſe. 
that preſerued Ro- 


. panion} were facrificed, 4 


128 
+ A 


in 


a beach , ava e 
"th ng the her from futh beaſts 
of prey. The Priefts were call- 
e Luperci. 7 The cerimonies 
2 goats 1 Pan 
is fuppoſa bo bave goats-feel ) 
anda dog ( the Hepberd's com- 


the Forehead, of. two noble 


+, fi&ion, the ather 7 that youths Were flained with the. 
 bloady knife by the Luperci, and 


_ the blood wiped off with locks 
of wee! 9 xy in mill, the tauo 
ng all. the while. | 
„ dane, the. goat: 7 
cut into tang 
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in the country, a band of robbers, who, ſought 
an opportunity to he revenged of the two bro- 


thers, found means to ſurprize them. Romulus 
eſcaped out of their hands, but Remus was taken 
and carried before the King by the robbers. As 


they accuſed, him and his, brother, among other 


crimes, of making incurſions and committing 
robberies with a band of vagabonds on Numi- 


tor's lands, Amulius ſent the priſoner to Numi- 


tor, that he might do himſelf juſtice, __. 
Fauſtulus — all along, flattered himſelf that - 
'the twins he had under his care, were of the 
blood royal, He knew, they were found by 
him about the time that the ſons. of Rhea were 
by Amulius expoſed on, the Tyber. But, per- 
ſuaded that the time was not yet come, he was 
Waiting till a favourable, juncture or neceſſity 
ſhould compel him to reyeal the ſecret. The 
danger the priſoner was in, forced bim to open 
. the matter to Romulus. Om the other hand, 
Numitor had juſt learnt that Remus had a twin- 
brother. This circu mſtance, the age of the two 
brothers (they were p 9 with their 
noble inclinations, broug t his grandſons to 
his remembrance, and the queſtions he put en- 
tirely convinced him that his priſoner was Re- 
mus. From that time nothing was thought of 
but the tyrant's deſtruction. „ not hav- 


ing a ſufficient number to go together and force 


the palace, orders his people by different ways 


"6 ibs fave jeathi; el 3 aber at fr tvs 2 85 9 . 
a | 


the ftreets and fields all na- Pi biani for Romu- 


| hed but the middle, laſhing all 5 Jas, and the Quinctiliani for 

. they met. The young women Rem. A third was. added 

eder avoided the firokes, as by the ſenate to the honour of 
. to be great promoters eg Ce/ar. See Plut. in 


| of conception and deli om. Sext, Pomp. — 
Ti, feſtival dba: * Wr F row Fane | 
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to repair thicher. at an hour ain: He „ 
comes and Joins them, and in concert with Rr. 
mus, followed by Numitor's domefticks, flies „ 


attack the King. Amulius is ſlain. 


Numitor, at the firſt outcry, publiſhed. this „ 


the enemy had ſurprized the city and was 


now maſter of the palace. By this falſe alarm he - ; 
_ draws to the citadel; as to a or ne» defence, al! 3 


the men of Alba capable | 
But as ſoon as he. ſaw the conſpirators come to 
him with an air.of triumph, he aſſembles the | 
Albans. He puts them in mind of his brothers 
dutrages to him: relates the origin and birth of 
his grandſons; their education, and the man- 
ner of his knowing them. He concludes with 
informing them of the tyrant's death, and de- 
clares himſelf the author. Then Romulus and 


making reſiſtance. 


Remus advance with their followers into the 


midſt of: the aſſembly, proclaim their grandfa- , * 
ther King, and by their example, the title and 
authority of Sovereign is confirmed to him 8 5 OE 
Kew” unanimous: — of the people. 
I be two brothers, leaving Numitor the king- 
to of Alba, reſolved to found a city in the 
very place where they had been expoſed and 
brought up. They were joined by a multitude 
of Albans and Latines beſides a great number of 
ſhepherds, which inſpired them with hopes that 
ehe city they were going to found would ſoon 
doutſhine Alba and Lavinium. The deſire of 
_ reigning, fatal paſſion and the vice of their fa- 
. mily, Kaen then the two brothers and created 
a difference between them, which began at firſt 
with moderation, but ended in a very tragical 
manner. As birth- right in the caſe of twins could 
not claim a precedence, they both agreed to con- 
ſult the flight of birds, to know for which he 
| tutelar ow had reſerved me honour of ni 
$5 * 4-50 


"ab Hs | ORY z onE n 
"Vs nd overning,: the riſing city. To this end, 
8 a0 or — 10 ng mount Palatine; and 
_ Kenz on mount Aventine. Remus firſt diſ- 
| - Covered vultures, to the number of ſix: but the 
| moment he declared it, Romulus ſaw twelve. | 
WMhereupon two parties are formed. One de- 
clares for him that firſt ſaw the vultures the 
bother for him that ſaw-moſt. - Conteſts enſue; 
pPoaſſions are raiſed 3 the quarrel. grows bloody; 
and Remus is killed - in the fray. His death is 
other wiſe related. As Romulus was ordering 
the ditch which was to ſurround the walls of the 
new city, Remus jeſted on the narrowneſs of 
the work, and adding inſult to rallery, con- 
„„ a temptuoully leaped over the ditch to expoſe his 
WE brother. Romulus, enraged at the affront, ſtruck 
: him dead, ſaying, Thus periſb all. who dare abt 
Ute bim. | Cicero conſiders Remus's rallery as 
an empty excuſe for Romulus's criminal ambi- 
tion, by which he was prompted to this murder 
for the ſake of reigning alone: and notwithſtand- 
ing his reſpect for the deiſied founder of Rome, 
Offic 1. 3.expreſsly condemns him. Peccavit n Na 
e 41. eee, vel Romuli dircrimñ 
Rome, by ſome authors, is believed more 
antient than Romulus, or mo 1950 be it 
was only reſlotpd 1 hs. EE 


| 409 "Homes 2 Ws Pelaſei. _— The ia 8 4 
333 the faunders of Rome, and to difſertation on the uncert 772 
3 ell it fo from the Greek word of the for firſt ages of t "Re 
5 pon, ſtrength.  Ochers s ſay” ' Roman. Rory, 3 ts 
1 it as 50 fomt Trojans, * ſpow that\ ib cannot be made 
£ among whom was a woman prar by , PRs: 4 or . | 
of note called Roma. Solinus 2 e . 0 
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Line, He is elefted king.” He divides the peap! 
» into. three Tribes, and thirty Curie: inia Ba- 
triciaus aud 5 Senate. or and 
5 Ll regula e - 
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o ULU $, by, his brother's s death 

came ſole . maſter, . applicd himſelf; With 3253. 

freſh, ardor to raifing the walls of the city, and 5 Ye 

5 . 2 the houſes which they were to incloſe. of N. 1. 
he colony at firſt was pretty numetous: but Liv. 1. 1 

the 33 dg of, the leaders, followed by a e. 8. 


conflict, deſtroyed many, =! cauſed 7 5 to ) Dionyſ. 


pay, It was now reduced to three thou- - one 77 | 
_ land. foot and three. hundred: horſe. Romulus Plut. p 24- FT 


had marked out with a plough a ſquare round Ramat 


the hill,” Ne a continued furrow to Dowie, . 


where. the foun ations of the walls were to be 75 2 


laid, except in the places deſigned for the gates. wourr Pa- 


For there, holding up the plough, he carried la. 
it without continuing the furrow: ſhenee 


word porta, a _” 2 he e Was ever A a rere, 


— Wh, 
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255 in W on whom and houſes of the gro 


4 . | 2 ground on. both ing of the ci... 
Fl buildi 5 of a city was goddeſs of fpepherds. 
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bt Aid of ROM ULUS. 
LE obſerved on the ke Occaſion A "LH 


was left within between the walls and the houſes, 
on which it was unlawful to build, and another 
without, which was not to be ploughed. This 


ſpace was called Pomærium (1). The work, as 


| well without as within, was ſoon brought to 


rfection. Romulus, bred in a hardy paſtoral 


life and inured to martial exerciſes, dedica- 
ted the new oy a 2 father the god of 
var. 7 


Cato, whoſe opinion 1 mall follow, "lacks 


the foundation of Rome on the eleventh of the 
Calends of May, (that is, the 21ſt of A pril,) 
in the firſt year of the VIIth Olympiad: Which 


anſwers to the year 7 751. beſdde Chriſt, and of 
he world 3233. This ra is put back two 
by Varro, and placed in the third year of 


| 1 Olympiad. 3 paſtoral feſti- 


val, called Paltlia ( 2), was celebrated at Rome, 
It is not certainly known, whether this feſtival 
was owing to the foundation of Rome, or inſti- : 


tuted helore, © K 


Romulus, having employed his "firſt ca 


mitor's advice, whom he always | 


A Ys Og: aſſembled the people to know what 
form of government ſhould be eſtabliſned. He 
rs repreſented | ro the «lenny, that the force of 


) Though thor, af: Hine uh 5 | 
805 Liey, c 17. ae. profere 8 


the 2 which at the — 2 The Fefival.. 7 


 conſecra tell by the augurs, and fſeriptionof the ſuperſtitions uſe 


4 e. avbich* no ftructurs were by the ſhepherds on that day in 
40 be'raiſed, yet according io Ovid, de faſtibus 4, v 2 ; 


Plutracb, the line marked out fc. The ſame. day "was 40% 
by the plongh, was called Po- — 1 aaa. 7 8 


"6 arms 
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res res 4nrouvLes 


e deleex A e foreign maol 


„that the union of he ee weh 8 : 
prevail in à nation only, by ſobriety and Jas = 


« ftice, is the moſt doverign remedy 


« domeſtic troubles.” ' He diſplayed the va: 


rious kihds of government "uſed by Aire 
nations, with their reſpective advantages ah 


defects, which rendered a choice very difficult 


Adding; To you it belongs to ſee and con- 
Bad rather be g& ; 


« ſult: together, whether you 
% verned by one or 7 el number of m 
de ſtrates; or whe 


« hat form you mall pleaſe tô eſtabiſſh. 


« Though I chink tyſelf not unworthy: 4 . 
« command, yet am F "Willits to obey. Lam 


« content with the hotigurs already heiped on 
me, the chuſing me for head of the'colony, .- 

&© and calling the city after my greg?! vids MY 
When Romulus bag thus ſpoken; the 


e and diene. 8 15 


hether the government thall be 
£6 entirely 3 4 am ready to ſubmit to 


ney 
FO 9s 4 5 
OS; "<4. 
* . #h+& 


ple Romulus 


conkiddeF apart what choice they eu make; i omen 


The confultation was not long, and Romulus . 


was intreated to take upon bim the government. 
*® Mo (fay they) Bar 4 better claim thu . — to 
« the 3 You are ef the blood 
« and have all rheir royal endotmei 27755 b. 
* already made you bead of our colony,” ahi 
« alt occafions you have" ſupported tbat EY 
th all the courage and prudence that tim be 
% defired?”" Romulus replied. « He was ex- 
* tremely ſenſible of the teſolution made in his 
« favour; but how worthy ſoever he appeared 
of the crown, he begged leave not to' accept 


ce 6 that honour, all e gods by dome new 


ug Halicarnaffnfs 4 s not add this e form : 
bu 2 neceſſary. > $3. , ; 4 N. n! £3 
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a Tus Ries or. ROMULUS, | 
|  « prodigy, bad confirmed, their, choice. A 

day was appointed for that ceremony. Victims 
were offered by Romulus with the uſual rites. 
He had but juſt ended his prayer: when a 
bright fach of lightning (if che hiſtorian be 

_ credited) was ſeen on his left, and extended it - 
ſelf to the right: which was deemed a fortunate 
omen by the Romans (a). Then was Romulus 

5 declared KINg 1810008 Hot eh ty; 

_ Frequent mention will be made in the ſequel 
of Auſbices, as well as Augurs and Aruſpices, 
without whoſe interpoſition few public affairs 
were tranſacted. It will therefore be proper to 


x +5 * N 


. 


give ſome idea of them. 


Auſpices were chiefly. taken theſe two ways. 
. . Firſt. by the flight, ſinging, or feeding of 
Cie. de Di- birds. The flight of a raven on the left, and 
vin. I. 1. of a crow on the right, were good omens, ſo 
II I. 10. Was alſo a clear and ſhrill. note. Ante conſulem 
c. 40. ec dicentem, corvus voce clard occinuit. Quo 
Leetus augurio, &c. As for the feeding of chickens, 
the Pullarius or keeper let them out of their 
coop, and threw down, a handful of crumbs or 
grain. If they ſeized the meat greedily, and 
ſcattered part on the ground, the omen was 
favourable, and this was called /ripudium ſoliſti- 
mum (1). On the contrary, if they refuſed to eat, 
Val. Max. the omen was fatal. The ſtory of P. Claudius 
1. 1. c. 4. the conſul is well known, who, ready to ingage 
* at ſea in the firſt Punic war, and hearing the 
_ chickens would not come out of their coop, or- 
dered them to be thrown into the ſea, with this 


(a) Fulmen ſiniſtrum auſpi- earth ; the old ward pavire 
cium optimum eſt ad res om figai hing ferire Feſtus men- 
nes, ptæterquam ad comitia. tions tripudiom ſoliſtimomand 
Cic. de Diuin. I. 2. n 74. tripudium ſonivium, both de- 
li) Tripudium, quaſi Ter- rived from the crumbs falling 


jeſt, 


pavium, from firiting the to the ground. 
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. F they will rot eat, Tet them drink; But he 


was vanquiſhed." I need not ſay; his defeat was 
cauſed by his raſhneſs, and not by the e 
of! ſo filly and childiſh'a'ceremony. 
The ſecond way of taking auſpices, Was et 

certain Obſervations in the heavens. © The Au- 
gur marked- in the air with the (Lituus or) au- 

ural ſtaff bent at the end, a certain ſpace to 
obſerve what ſhould paſs there; this ſpace was 
called Templum, as well as the place where he 
ſtood to make his obſervations. In this manner biene 


it was that Romulus perceived Jupiters appro- * 5 

bation of his election to the crown, having ſeen 

lightning come out on his left {ide and proceed | 
to his right. This ceremony, which Was alſo Liv. J. 1. 


obſerved when Numa was called to the cron, c. 18 


is largely deſcribed by Livy. But theſe pre- 
tended omens, favourable on certain occaſions, 


were not ſo with reſpect to the Comitia: When 


lightning was ſeen, or thunder heard, the af- 
ſemblies of the people by centuries could not 
be held: Fove tenants, TOI comitia, Papa De Divin. 


babere nefas 1. 2 n. 43. 


Theſe methods of og the wal of the 
gods were called Auſpicium, from the aſpe## of 
birds, ab avium aſpettu, from the old word pe- 


cio, or en from: THE" notes of birds, a 
avium garrity. 


The please of the gos ras" aff confulte 


by the inſpection of the entrails-of the viQtims. 
To this office | were appointed the "/Aruſpices. _ 


The various etymologies of this word I ſhall 


omit for brevity ſake (1). They were of much 


leſs een, chan the augurs. e were 


44 15 The Aruſ es were re fo An dab extis infoicdadia From 95 
8 b- ab aris aſpiciendis, inſpecting the entrafz, Un 
from ovine 5 pen thealtars; were named Extiſpices. '* 


L101 . 0 3 "Ig chollh | 
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* choſen out of the prime nobility. Beſides many 
other obſervations upon the victim, their prin» 
_ cipal ſtudy; was the inſpection oſ the entrails, 
as the heart, ſpleen, lungs, and particularly the 
liver. Sometimes, if they may be credited, 
the head of the liver, or even the whole liver, 
vaniſned on a — Wing s was 15 Sign! of ſome 
great misfortune... +. //; - 
5 Ovuph. All. theſe religings. eee en 3 very 
de civ. R. antient. They were come from Chaldea to 
© $7: SGreece, from thence to the Hetrurians, of whom 
L. 1. de they were borrowed by the Latines. In proceſs 
of time, the ſenate ordered ſix young Roman 
noblemen to be ſent every year to eb dee or | 
4 a6 Pasten instruction in theſe matters. 

; find that. the an important — were oo 
decided according to the auſpices and auguries, 
in which were introduced a thouſand. frauds and 
impoſtures, eſpecially in the latter times of the 

Republic. Cicero, WHO. Was dignified with the 
3-47 dite Ob; Auger, and perfectly knew the whole 
art practiſed by higaſelf and colleagues, is a good 
pPrecedent for our opinion in this caſe... It is 
: pleaſant 59; ſee, in his ſecond book of Divina- 
Tion, with what philoſophical liberty he ridi- 
, .cules the profeſſion, and how he demonſtrates 
1 by proofs, ſome more convincing than others, 
the uſeleſſneſz, falſity, contradictions, and im- 
e of the art. In that book he relates 
0's ſaying, that he cauld not imagine how 
Arulpex could look another in the face 
Aves laughing (a). However, . not- 
Withſtandling his great coptempt Ms the - 


ta Vetus illud  Catonis ret arglpe: 


k b. ſcitum eft, qui mi- vidiſſst. De Dia 
Tanda ge an. Meer e 


n ; * 
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ſtitions, blames the generals and magiſtrates, 
that on important occaſions had deglected them, 
and maintains, that this practice, though, ac- 
cording to him, full of the higheſt abuſes, 
ought to be regarded on account of religion 
and the prejudices of the people. Thus the 
wiſeſt of the Heathens held the truth captive, 
and by a wrong policy or baſe fear, bred in the 
minds of the populace ſuperſtitions as ridiculous 
as profane, of oh: wo: /Percemed: the falſ⸗ 
| hood and vanity. n! 2 3-4 Das 6 22 
The euſtom of conſulting the auſpices before 
any office was entered upon, was punctually ob- 
ſet ved not only under the kings, but alſo after 
their expulſion, in the election of conſuls and 
other magiſtrates their ſubſtitutes. Of this Ro; | 


T mulus had given an example. 


Eſtabliſhed on the throne by a voluntary: a a 
unanimous conſent, he contrived to give his Re- 
public a regular form by wiſe inſtitutions, the 
4ole means of uniting and incorporating a 
ple. But he perceived the laws would: be res Liv. 1. 1. 
1 by men ſo unpoliſhed no farther than e. *. N 

the legiſlator could awe them with the pomp e 0 
and ſplendor of | ſovereign, majeſty. Among 
other marks of diſtinction to render his perſon - 
more ſacred, he appointed twelve Lidlurs or 
 ſerjeams. to- walk before him. Their offict - 
was to attend the kings (and afterwards the 
chief ; magiſtrates) to yo_ way for them, to 
execute criminals, Sc. The number of Lictors 
was barrowed, it is thought, from Hetruria. 
They carried the Faſces or 1 of rods with Dionyſ. 
axes, Which were both the ſymbol. of power , 2. p. 82. 
and the inſtruments of the. puniſhments inflicted cog PFs 
on offenders. ne Eat eee HET of the js: 

He firſt divided che people i into hed bodies, ple into 
Placing over each Dy «| z head * we G. and 

. 4 is Curie. 
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nis merit: then he: ſubdivided each of theſe in- 


to ten others, the command of which he gave 
to as many captains of noted bravery. The 


three greater bodies he called Tribes, and tbe 
thirty leſſer Curi or ward. A prieſt, ſtiled 


Curio (1), was charged with the ſacrifices in each 
ward. He divided alſo the lands into thirty 
equal portions, and gave one to each Curia, re- 
ſerving however what was neceſſary as well for 
the maintenace of the temples as for the ſacri- 


fices; and a certain portion for a publick fund. 


From this firſt diviſion, in which an exact 
equality was obſerved, | Romulus proceeded to. 


| another, wherein his intent was to ſettle the 


eftabliſh- 


ranks, honours, and offices of his ſubjects. The 


noted for their birth, merit, or riches, 


(ſuch as 'they were in thoſe days) and who 


were” fathers 'of children, were diſtinguiſhed 


from thoſe who had neinticr birth nor tortune. 
To theſe laſt he gave the name of Plebeians. 


The others formed. a ſeparate body, which was 
tte original of the Roman nobility. 
Senate © 


After this he eſtabliſhed a public ben to | 


ſhare; with him the cares of the government, 


and maturely examine the affairs of the ſtate. 


His method was this: He began with nomi- 
2 one of the nobility, whom he judged 


oſt capable of preſerving in his room, the 


wp peace and ſafety of the city, whenever he ſhould 


obliged to march his army out of the con- 
fines of Rome *. Then each Tribe choſe alſo 
three nobles eminent for their wiſdom. The 


thirty Curiæ had the ſame privilege, and each 


ans three nobles, Ch. ſia the number of 


- 4 ; 14633530018 If 4.5 


5 4 : 45 ; 
( 1} Hence 2 the word * He WAS: calldProfedtys 


cura. j rae germ 


bes 5 | 15 the 0; 
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ninety: which made a hundred in all, incloſtwe- 
of the preſident choſen by RSmulds. This 
council was called the Senate, becauſe of the 
age or wiſdom of the members; and the Sena- 
tors for the ſame reaſon were ſtiled Patres, 


(Faibers:) The epithet Conſcripti was afterwards 4 
added on account of the Senators of the new "44-1 n 


creation, "This additional title, which was at 
firſt” peculiar ro theſe laſt, became by degrees 
common to all the Senators, bing were n 
Patres Conſcripti. "OW" 


Romulus believed- it er to have. a band Knights. 


of young men, who might be' always under 


arms, as well' for a guard to his perſon, as for 


the urgent occaſions” of the ſtate. He raiſed 


therefore three hundred ſtrong and robuſt youtks 


out of the moſt illuſtrious families; the choice 
' of whom he left to the Curie, as he had done 
with regard to the Senators. Each Curia choſe 
ten. He was ever after attended by this guard, 
which he called caleres, light and active, as be- 


ing their duty to be always ready to march ae 
the firſt ſignal. Their commander was a man 


of great merit, that had under him three offi- 
cers, from whom the ſubalterns received orders. 
They fought on horſeback or on foot as occaſion 
required, and ſignalized themſelves in the army 
by their courage. This was the ts gown of the 
7 Roman Kbights**" Ge Nt CITES > 
Thus Romulus formed the Senate; choſe the 
Knights, and diſtinguiſhed the People” from 
both. All the citizens not included in the 
Senatorian or e Order, were called 
Plebs, People. The deſcendants of the hundred 
Fathers or Senators, of whom Romulus compo- 
ſed the Senate, or of thoſe added by the kings 
L his ſucceſſors, were called Patricians. All who 
were not deſcended of theſe Senators, med & 
| derm 


5 
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_ termed. Plehejans..., In proceſs: of time, 'a;Ple-: 


beian might, by the choice: of the Cenſor, be- 


come Senator, when maſter of the eſtate ap- 


| . laws for one of that body: but 


ceaſed not to be Plebeian, Aae 95 ſprung 


from theſe antient Senators. 


It muſt however be e it was long 


ö ben in the time of the Gracchi, or rather con- 


ſulſhip of Cicero, tha the Roman Knights were 
a diſtinct Order. Antiently there were, proper- 


ly ſpeaking, but two Orders, the Senate and 


People, and Wo eſtates, the Patrician and Ple- 


| belans. VETS ee 
In the next pe angie fixed; the ranks 
and honours ſuitable to each Order. He aſſum - 


ed to himſelf the ſuperintendency of all holy 


things, and made himſelf head of religion, 
He took the title of Guardian of the laws and 
cuſtoms of the country, reſerving to himſelf 


the cognizance of the weightier cauſes in crimi- 


nal matters, and referring thoſe of leſs moment 


to the Senate, not without his inſpection how- 


ever, that every thing ſhould be regularly 


done. He claimed alſo the power of aſſem - 


büng the Senate and Peaple when he ſhould 


think proper: to give his vote firſt; to conclude 


by a majority of voices, and to execute what 


ſhould be thus determined. In a word, be aſ⸗ 


Cribed to himſelf the command of the armies 


with abſolute. agthority-! in def war as Gene- 
 raliflimo. 


He yo eee the Patricians alone, exclulive 


of 'the Plebeians, the * honour of prieſthood/; 


tie care of the ſacrifices, auguries, and all hol 


1 
* 8 
— S 


things; the adminiſtration of juſtiee and all o 

ices as well civil as military, | He made fie 
eee eee e ee to their 
_ 25 deten 
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tribunal by the king, without allowin an. 1 
| from their deciſions by a — 1 | 
He: left to the people the power bf creating 
magiſtrates, making laws, and determining 
upon war or peace when fe by the King: 
but this power was limited, and the reſolutions 
of the People were not valid without the Senate's 
approbation. Io prevent the diſorders of tu- 
5 oy aſſemblies, all the People did not vote 
at once: but the Curia were convened one. af- 


ter another, and the ſenſe of the major part was 555 


referred to the Senate. 

Such was the fundamental conſtitution of thi 
ſtare, We wholly monarchical nor entirely 
publ. The King, the Senate, and the 
Peop le, « Pt in a mutual dependence, and from 
; — reſulted a balance of power, whereby the 
royal erogative was reſtrained, and the autho- 


2 the Senate and liberty of the People ſe. | 


_— to obviate the jealouſy, which a 8 


5 difference of condition might create in the two 45 "_ oy” 


Orders of the ſtate, endeavoured to bind them 
to each other by reciprocal. obligations, and ſo 
unite them, that in doing honour to the Nobles, 
he ſhould 150 render the People contemptible. 
Jo this end, he eſtabliſhed the right of patro- 
nage, and regulated che mutual duties and fer- 
viees of Patrons and . The Patrons were 
obliged to explain the laws to their Clients, to 


take care af their affairs whereſoever they were, 


an aſũſt own Gun La intereſt as a father 
would e ildren, It was their duty to 
improve; their Clients money, to draw up their 
contracts, and prevent them from being wrong- 
| ed. In all law- ſuits it was the Patron's buſineſs 
to ſupport and defend his Clients againſt their 
_ agculers.. In 2 Ford, ry, were ba 9 : 
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cure them all the tranquillity neceſſary for their 


ublic or private affairs, that they might not 
be i ed in their labours; and the greateſt 
men in the ſtate took a pleaſure, and deemed it 
an honour, to perform theſe ſervices for their 
fellow citizens (a). The Clients, on their part, 
were 6bliged to portion the daughters of their 
Patron, if the father was not able to do it: to 


ranſom bim and his chile ren, if taken by the 


enemy: to pay the expence of his law-ſuits 
when caſt, or the fines he ſhould be condemned 
in, all at their own charge without uſury or in- 


tereſt: to bear his expence in the diſcharge of 


his poſts and offices with the ſame affection as 
if they were of his family. Beſides thoſe obli- 
gations peculiar to the Patrons on one fide, and 
to the Clients on the other, there were ſome 


common to both. The Patron or Client could 
not accuſe, or bear witneſs, or vote againſt one 


another, or take part with their mutual enemies. 
The offender in any of cheſe Points Was n. 


| ed very ſeverely. 


| = right was tended: with the Roman 
When the empire was enlarged by 


| Spe the colonies, the confederate or con- 


quered cities, choſe alſo a Roman for their Pa- 
tron. And very often the Senate referred the 


differences of cities and nations to their protec-. 
: tors, whoſe ſentence they afterwards confirmed. 


It is eaſy to conceive how proper ſo wiſe A 
lation was to bind the loweſt to the bigheſt 


: by mutual dependencies, to "preſerve union a- 
m6ng all diſtinctions, and prevent the fatal ef- 


1 of diviſions unavoidable i in felder and 
(a) Clarifimi viri. note boſpitibus 4 fois 


Fer temporibus optimis, —injurias propulſare, eorum- 


hoc ſibi 8 pul- que fortunas defendere. Ge. 
Any — ab * Divinat."is Verr. n 66. 
| uſually 
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uſually ending in murder and blood: Whereas; | 
in Rome for ſix hundred years we ſhall ſee diſ- 
ſenſions, though ever ſo violent, always amica- 

| bly; terminated. This cuſtom, conſtantly ob- 
ſeryed till even long after the time of the Re- 
public, — — an admirable fore ſight and | 
ripeneſs of Judgment in a Frier ſo young: as, 1.4 
Romulus then was. 

Order being thin, eſtabliſhed, he turned his bnd, 
thoughts to infarge and people his new city. che 13 * 
In; the firſt place, he obliged- his ſubjects; to 77:7 
bring up all their ſons and eldeſt daughters, for-c. 8. 


1 


bidding them to expoſe any of the younger till Laws; 


full three years old, unleſs the child was deformed about on 
in which caſe; he allowed the parents to expoſe 
ſon or daughter, after ſhowing them to five neigh - 

bours for their opinion. Something like this had . - 
been eſtabliſned by Lycurgus, but Romulus'slaw . + 
was not ſo repugnant to wiſdom and humanicy. . 
Romulus added an important reſtriction, name 

ly, not to expoſe the child under three years: 
for in that time a child's weak conſtitution, of · 

ten derived from the mother, may be rectified: 

and beſides it is uſual for parents, in that in- 
terval, to grow fond of their children, and 
therefore they will be more averſe to expoſe 


them. Both Lyeurgus and Romulus, by this 


inſtitution, violated the law of nature, which 
forbids murder, and gives not parents a power 
of life and death over their children. The 
bar barous cuſtom of expoſing children was, 
Dae univerſally ee among the Hear | 
CES oe dented 

A ſecond: means uſed. by Romulus to people Aplen 5 
| 8 was to open an Aſylum or place of re- e t 
fuge for all ſtates and conditions that would **** 
come there and ſettle. He hoped, by this ar- 5 
30 _ to 9 the Roman, power, and: 125 

ma n 
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ſen that of his neighbours. And indeed; mul- 


titudes from the neighouring cities flocked thi- 
ther, to be protected either from the ſeverity of 


their maſters, or creditors, or from the purſuits 


of juſtice, which the credit ing their adverſaries 
made them fear; or purely out of novelty and 
change, or becauſe they knew of no retreat 


more ſecure or convenient: eſpecially as Romu- 


us gave them all a moſt obliging and civil re- 
ception. Thus from a receptacle of ſhepherds 
and adventurers ſprung: qr e 155 the 
World. 


| Right yt eee u A third: expedient,” that "the 


| Lee, 


given 10 


the van- 


guiſbed 


nations. 


Greeks ſhould not have neglected; which in 
time became the ſtrongeſt ſupport of the Ro- 
man power, and contributed the moſt to the ad- 
vancement of 'the empire. He made war but 


to conquer men, well knowing when his ar- 
mies ſnould be able to ſeize them, he ſhould 
not want lands. To this end, his uſual method 


was to ſpare the youth of the conquered places, 
not make them ſlaves, nor leave the lands of 


his conqueſts uncultivated. On the contrary, 


he ſent —— to inhabit theſe countries, and 
gave them part of the ſoil for their uſe. He 
cauſed them to aſſociate with the vanquiſhed! na- 
5 'who by that means ſoon acquired" the 

Roman ſpirit, and became ſo many . new/tolo- 
nies, which were ſometimes favoured by* the 
prince with the freedom of Rome. By ſo'pru> 
dent a' nee Romulus made his enemies his 


firſt citizens, and changed rf a very ſhort time 5 


a ſmall colony into a great and numerous p 


oy When he built Rome; he had at moſt but 


three thouſand foot, and three hundred - horſe': 


and when he diſappeared in the ſight of his 
Fo the foot were increaſed to fortyaſix = 
ſand, and che dorſe co * The 


kings 


4 
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" Likgs his Weceers aud che miägiltrates after 

dhe took the kame meaſures for the govern- 

ment of the Republic, and only made additions 

to Romulus's p an. Hence that prodigious in 

cteaſe hich ren ndered the Romans the moſt m. 

merous pe prope th the worle. 

«ty What Has been Hitherto ſaid; may rb — 

dereck as the bd or external Part of the go⸗ ee ge 

vertittient. * "Re added other v "pang: 457. 

which verb 8 the ul; and deinonfitare how ge. 

adivirable were the prudence and wiſdom of /that 5 ment and 

| cb. food — een e — welfare of manners. 

; ublics u reat Nee 

— te: moſt aer weed gt re 

know how 70 praktiſt. He faid, $4 1 

things the gods were to be rendered propitious, 

becauſe from them alone the happy ſucceſs „ 

airs both public and private is to'be expected. 

The peopl — ſhould be -mfpiret with a zeal for 5 
and a love of temperance: virtues which 

ferve uioh; rerun men by pre them 

ber, ani! teach them not 


\ 


ne ag a orgs ve Hi- 


E ee rok ah Happy conjunction f 
all' theſe advantages is not the effect of chance, 
| N bare gift of nature; and that religion; 
„tem peranee; valour, art not ſeen to ariſe | 

| 1 0 the. heart Witkiouk ems eee e ES 

und the conſtant practice of what they preſcribe. . 
Nomulus empfoyed all . 

tion of this excellent Plan, and rigs with — 

worſhip of the gods. He built them temples, 588 

erected them altars, raiſcd them ſtatues, ſer up 

ages - e MA, ee. of their 


"> 7 Bm 3 Of N 5. þ 64d a 
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5 #6 people,;;ceali 


A = from thoſe infamo 
5 * a) -. Sv, tradition. 
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ower, and emblems of Ming mg? aHe 
In ny particular feſtiyals in ho of kae : 
deity, with different ſacrifices, 5 — nic 
eſtabliſhed public ſolemnities, at which: 
ng from, Or. C. Were obliged to ' 

be preſent. He follows many. things the 
cre Fre toms,” but bon Fi purged them 
| eee f 5 
He baniſhed all umptuoul- 
ves! in the ſacrifices and. 1 5 offered on certain 
« ns, to the gods. . e wi alic [nal 
"fo — — 269, 9 i of wi 
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Private perſons, are 12 Jes; remarkable... 10Ny- 
nus Halicarnaſſenſis obſerves, that Romuly! us 
made 8 my law. Ame marriages, Wie - 
| Pears very imple, and Jer prevented all ahuſes, : 
and kept the women wi 12 55 bounds, of y RR 
and modeſty... It was expy 72 55 175 ANY: 
Let every. — — 200 y the k 
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mortulibus capedines ac ficti- “ Uxor. farreatio 
les urnas fuiſſe, quam delica- jondta, 1 in * Foes =o 


tas (or Deliacas)ifiorum' Ta- vento. The we 1 
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it ſeems they become in effect but one perſon, 
without any ſeparate intereſts, and conſequently. > - 
ought mutually to love and ſupport one ano; 
ther. The wife at her huſband's death inherited 
his goods, as a daughter does her father's. II 
he died without children and inteſtate, all the 
inheritance belonged to her. If he left any chil- 


dren, the divided the effects with them. 
A wife offending againſt her huſband, had 
nd other judge but the offended huſband him 
ſelf, who might puniſh her as he pleaſed. When 
ſhe was accuſed of breach of conjugal faith, oer 
convicted of drinking wine, which wives were 
_ abſolutely. forbid by the law,; then the huſband, 
convened. her neareſt relations, and with, them. 
| Judged the offence." Romulus conſidered theſe . 
two crimes as the moſt heinous they could be 
capable of, perſuaded that if adultery is the vio- 
lation of the moſt- ſacred bond of ſociety, ; 
drunkenneſs naturally leads to adultery. The 
wiſdom of this law may be judged of by it's 
good effects upon the wives for many ages, 
wherein there was neither complaint of adultery, 
nor any inſtance of divorce... The firſt in- 
ſtance ſeen in Rome was ſome years after the 
firſt Punic war. Sp. Carvilius divorced his wife, 
upon his oath before the cenſors, that he put her 
away only for barrenneſs. Notwithſtanding the 
vlauſibleneſs of this motive, he drew. upon him- 
ſelf for the reſidue of his life the indignation of 
all Rome. et ee e e 


o RS 3 of 
avays of marrying, Confarrea- and taking a piece of maney. 
tione, from the offering among Uſu. by uſe, when with the 

| other things a. wheat loaf. conſent of friends the womats 

CoEmptione, by mutual ſaſe, had lived with' the man 42 
ewhen the parties bound them- whole year. The two firſt only , 
ſelves to one another by giving avert called matres- familias. 


You, 1. 1 5 Romulus 
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34 TRA REIGN of ROMULUS. 
ERomülus gave fathers an abſolute power over 8 
| _ their children, without any limitation of time, 
and which remained in force at whatever age or 
dignity they had attained. By virtue of this 
power, fathers could impriſon, ſcourge, fetter, 
put to labour, fell, and even puniſh their chil- 
dren with death (2). Hiſtory affords ſeveral in- 
ſtances, but which always raiſe indignation, and 
to which we cannot be reconciled. A maſter, 
after once ſelling, had no more power over his. 
| ſlave: A ſon Þ was not freed from a father's ſo- 
vereign authority, till ſold three times. We; 
ſhall fee preſently the ſeverity of this law miti- 
gated by Numa's ordinance, that when a father 
Hhhaad permitted his ſon to marry, his power to 
In vit. fell him ſhould ceaſe. And indeed, as Plutarch 
Num. obſerves, it was very hard and unjuſt, that a 
P. 71. yoman who had Fg 5 a freeman, ſhould 
after that find herſelf, by the caprice of her 
father-in-law, married to a ſlave,  _ 

This ſovereign authority in huſbands and 
fathers, tempered no doubt by the ſentiments of 
goodneſs and lenity which nature failed not to 
inſpire, 5 contributed to keep all in order 
G io oe: x 

The king, intent upon all the parts of go- 
vernment, and knowing the difficulty of ma- 
naging the people, perceived that the uſe of la- 

-  borious exerciſes, which lead to virtue, was. pro- 
perer than precepts, for regulating their man- 
ners, and teaching them to prefer juſtice to in- 
| tereſt, to eſteem virtue above all, and to inure 
to toil. To this end, he left to ſlaves and fo-. 
reigners the mechanical arts, which often ſerve 


| (a) In liberos ſuprema pa- + Si pater filium ter ve- 
trum auctoritas eſto: venun- nunduit, filius à patre liber 


* 
* 
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dare, occidere liceto, or li- eſto, 
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b indulge dhe palſions, excite. carnal, deſires; 


enervate, the body,..and darken the mind. The 
Romans long thought theſe arts and accupations 
beneath them, nor would any citizen apply 
himſelf to them. He allowed the freemen but 
two profeſſions, war and agriculture. Theſe two: 
employmeats he parted not, but joined them to- 
gether. The firſt, Romans were all hyſhand- 
9 and the huſbandmen were all ſoldiers. 
Now huſbandmen; whoſe poſſeſſions are in 
lands, are tied to the ftate by ſtronger bonds 
than artificers, who in public dangers can eaſily 
remove. In time of peace he uſed them alb to 
labour in the country, except on the days they 
were obliged to go to market. Then he per- 
mitted them to come to town for their affairs, 
both to ſell and to buy, having ordered the mar- 
| ket to be kept every ninth day. During war, 
he enjoined all to take arms, and without di- 
Ba to, ſhare, the hardſhips and profits. 
Purſuant to this law, he divided among them 
the lands, ſlaves, and money taken from the 
enemy. By ſo equitable a conduct he foumd 
them always ready to meditate new conqueſts. 
This in general, for I have omitted many 8 
particulars, is what Diony ſius Halicarnaſſenſis re- 
lates: of the order eſtabliſned by Romulus in the 
commonwealth. Herein appear the ſeeds and 
principles of almoſt every thing that conducect 
1 to the grandeur of Rome, and ren- 
red her government fo admirable... 
I ſhould pow proceed to the actions of Ro- 
wulus: but I ſhall firſt inſert one obſer vation 
which will conduce to the underſtanding of the Various 
Roman hiſtory in the following ages. ee 
What I have ſaid from Diony ſius Halicar- % Pe- . 
naſſenſis, that Romulus allowed the freemen but pionyſ. 
two proſęſſions, war at gg L 2 p. 98. 
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bad them the exerciſe of trades and mechanical 
arts, leaving ſuch mean and ignoble employ- 
ments to ſlaves and foreigners, e to me lia- 


ble to ſome objection. £8 
Plutarch, in the life of Numa ah. as ; will | 


be ſeen preſently, that he diſtributed the meaner 
citizens according to their ſeveral trades, as gold- 
ſmiths, carpenters, dyers, and the like. He' 


found them therefore already ſettled in Rome z* 
and the thing could hardly be otherwiſe in a peo- 


ple compoſed of a great number of adventurers, 


who- could not look upon theſe employments as 
beneath them. So what Diony ſius Halicarnaf-' 
ſenſis ſeems to ſay of all the citizens in general, 


muſt be applied only to the greateſt part, who 


certainly were employed in agriculture: but 


many continued at Rome to exerciſe the ſeveral 


trades neceſſary to the occaſions of life. 
Ho elſe could the city be filled with inhabi- 
tants? there would then have been at Rome 


only rich citizens, or ſlaves and foreigners: an 
_ abſurdity in itſelf ſhocking and contradicted by 
all hiſtory, which informs us that the meaner 


— 95 were preciſely thoſe that lived in the 
To this may be added, that in the eſta- 


bidde of the centuries by Servius Tullius, 
there is one appointed for ſuch citizens as poſ- 


ſeſſed not in effects the value of twelve 5 
five hundred % ss. What could ſuch 


citizens do, and how could they ſubſiſt ubs . 


ſome trade? Livy obſerves (a), that, according do 
ſome. authors, on urgent occaſions were lifted” 


tradeſmen and ſhopkeepers, people (ſays he)- 


very unfit for war, It is evident then, both by 
theſe and a W e other facts which might be 


(a) Opiſicom quoque le litiz W exciti | 


wy, . minime mi · dicuntur. Liv. I. 8. . 20. 


of \ 
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alled ged, that there were Roman, citizens, of 
mechanical profeſſionss. 

It is true, agriculture was held i in great ho- 
nour by. the antient Romans; and thoſe that 
24 arms were uſually taken from the plough: 3 

for all the citizens of any ſubſtance poſſeſſed 

landed eſtates. Now the Republic committed 
the defence of the ſafety of oo ſtate but to thoſe / 
who were concerned in it by the motive + of 
defending their own property. 

According to this ſyſtem the tradeſmen were 
the moſt contemptible part of all the people; 
and their being of little account, it is plain, 
gave occaſion to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, ever 
inclined to extol and magnify the Romans, to 
eraſe the tradeſmen. entirely out of the. liſt 

the citizens. Ft 
„ Ter. us. then, r the people: into citi- 

zens living in the GOUT, and citizens. dwel- 

ling in the cit. 

I. Thoſe of the country cultivated either their 
5 own or the lands of the public and of private 
| How which they hired at-a certain rent. The 

lands acquired by new conqueſts from the neigh- 
nations, were either ſold for the bene- 

fit of the public treaſury, or diſtributed to poor 
citizens, who paid a ſmall acknowledgment” to 
the ſtate. I have already obſerved, that theſe 
inhabitants of the country came to town on 
market- days, that is, every ninth. day, as well 
for their private affairs, as to be preſent-at-the 
aſſemblies, Theſe were the moſt noble part of 
the people to the end of the Republic. The 
country tribes have always been conſidered as 
more honourable than thoſe of the city. They 
were the chief ſtrength, of the ſtate, furniſhed 

GS filled the armies, and ever had more 
Ix q SR exalted 
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N exalted' and noble ſentiments than the multitude 
which dwelt in the city, OG 
II. The city inhabitants were dug) em · 8 
ployed, ſome in a more, ſome in a leſs hono- 
rable way. Thie ſeveral occupations are almoſt 


=; 85 15: all mentioned in Cicero's fourth oration againſt 


Caraline, ee ene 
I. The caſhiers of the t iuryz bunt æra- 
ru. Through their hands paſſed the money for 
payment of the army, which they received 
from the Queſtor; and diſtributed to the ſoldiers. 
2. Public notaries: Scribæ. Moſt of the ma- 
giftrares, as the Queſtors, Ediles, Pretors, had 
always ſome of theſe about them, to ſet down 
the public acts which were depofited” in their 
Hands. Theſe two Cm prey enny were more 
honorable than the following. 
3. Merchants, traders. There: were ro ſorts; =: 
by holefale, and by retale. Cicero puts A 
great difference between them. * As for mer- 
% chandize, (ſays he) that which deals b retale, 
8c and is of no great extent, is mean. ; hy that 
„ which turns upon lar dealings, and bring-. 
_ in ing! from all parts plenty" of things uſeful in 
ſupplies every man with What he wants, 
e is not to be found fault with, when carried 
„ on without fraud and deceit. Nay, it has 
et nothing but what is honorable and praiſe- 
6 worthy, provided the trader is not inſatiable, 
ec but content with a fair and reaſonable profit.“ 
Traffic, even by ſea, ſeems to have been eſta- 
- bliſhed at Rome under their bag 5 fince the firſt 
Polyb l. 3. Vear after their expulſion, the eee nade A 


p. 176. treaty with the Carthaginians FRO ates n it's 


lace) by which it appears the commerce c {te 

| Romans reached as far as Africa. 5 | 

4. Bankers, whether FLY 
privace, AR Eee 


» * 
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5 Tradeſmen and artificers z, of whom 1 have . 


pokes. 


2 


6. Freedmen : 000 rh 3 


. The lower officers of the 8 aus 
| = i, Interpretes, Præcones, Littores, Viatores (2). 
T were generally freedmen. 


In the courſe of the hiſtorw it wa bs ben,” g 
that the meanner people of Rome exerciſed the EN 


wiſeſt heads of the Republic, were chiefly con- 
cerned in the ſeditions, and in later times hiring 
themſelves. to wicked and daring. citizens, firſt 
| corrupted the ſtate, and then contributed not a 
G 0 to it's ſubyerſion.' _ 

I have. not mentioned the Roman: koights, 
who: j in time will make a ſeparate and very con- 


ſiderate body, and of whom one of the chief 
employments will be to collect the public mo- 


gey, under the name of Publicani. 
oOccaſion to f. * of them. 


hs, 
([.) 1 ben accieo, 4 
to ſend for, They attended 


| 1. the magiſtrates, and at the 


nch of juſtice, to call wit - 


refſes,' fignify the adjournment 
J the court, and gave notice 
every threg hours what it was 
 a-chck, © , 

Præcones, from præcieo. 
Mey proclaimed things in the 


Hreet, .affifted at public. ſales, 
ta declare how much every one 


bids and the like. 


Lictores, from ligo, to bind. ? 
Pt e were a yu oY 


I ſhall have 


1 that went before the 
0 rs of leſs dignity, as the 


ribunes, &. As they 72 
uſed it antient times to ca 


the ſenators out of the country, 
Cicero derives their name from 


thence; as if they were to ply 


about the roads in ſearch of 
as rural fathers. 


Theſe and other inferior offi- 
cers had the common\name of 


Apparitores, from | appareo, 
_ becauſe they always flood rea» 
dy to executt thair . mares: " 28 


ys. TER og 


I return to Romu- 
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Rape of the daughters of bb Sabiney #69: or 

» neighbouring nations. Romulus defeats the Cæ- 
TS. n and brings af opima ſpolia. He ſub- 
dues alſo the Antemnates and Cruſtuminians. 

Sbarp war -with the Sabines, ended by @ treaty 

peace. Tatius and Romulus reign together. 
Death of Tatius. Romulus defeats the Tide. 


- mates, the Camerin, aud the Veientes. Death 


1, Romulus. | Le: is bonourtd as a 3 


45 
. 4 


1 ; OME, in a ſhort. Aeg was Repel in- 


the Sabine KN. criaſed, and became a match for her moſt 

| + gs 5 — — ok neighbours. But as the number of the 
c. d, 13. Women, that had ſettled there, bore no propor- 
| Dionyſ. p. tion to that of the men, her greatneſs could not 
99—111. Jaſt long. Rome was furrounded- with many 
4 lot. p. a5 ſtrong and warlike nations, with whom Romu⸗ 
—3!- jus had thoughts to make matrimonial alliances, 
which have always been deemed the firmeſt 

bonds of amity. He much doubred the reception 

of his propoſal by theſe nations, of whom not 

one was a friend to Rome. However, «to avoid 

all ſelf-reproaches, he thought proper firſt to 


— 


advice of the ſenate, ambaſſadors to theſe na- 
tions to demand their daughters in marriage for 


his ſubjects. He repreſented to them, * Ci- 


„ties, like other human things, had mean 
46. beginnings: but in time thoſe that were ſup- 
ported by the eourage of their inhabitants, 
&s 2 aided by the divine protection, acquired 


„great reputation and power. It was mani- 

„ feſt the gods had preſided at the eſtabliſh- 
„ ment of the Romans: nor was it leſs evi- 
2 0 yur courage would not be wanting, 
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uſe gentle methods. He ſent therefore, by the 
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6 He defired them. to: favour his reg 
« not diſdain, ince they were all of; the ſame 


1 nature, to Join. in Ahne with enn er. | 


27 e türe ,,, 0 Yi 


What Romulus bad foreſeen, came. to, paſs r 


His propoſal was no where received: whether 
through contempt for a confuſed band of ad- 


venturers, of a baſe and diſhonorable origin, or 
rather becauſe theſe nations ſaw with uneaſineſs 


and Jealouſy, a power riſing in the midſt of 
them, which begun already to give them um- 
brage, and might become formidable to their 
poſterities. They added inſult to their refuſal, 
aſking the ambaſſadors, Why their maſter 
« had not opened alſo. an aſylum for women, 
D which would have produced ſuitable matches, 
. prevented mutual reproaches. 


omulus was highly exaſperated; by tia) af-" | 


| Pies but, however, he concealed his reſentment, 


He gave out that he intended to eelebrate a 


fetal in honour of Neptunus , ou (1), other- 
wiſe called Conſus *, * and invited the neighbour- 


ing cities to the ceremony, which was accom- 
anied with all the magnificence thoſe times 

would admit. Qurioſity, and a deſire to ſee the 

new city, dew thicher an extraordinary number 


of ſpectators. . The Czninenſes, Cruſtuminians, 
and Antemnates, a as e Rome, "came firſt. 


(a) Uikes quoque, ut erte We (1) So called na . 
ra, ex infimo naſci: deinde, ; "ah firſt horſe, which came out 
quas ſua virtus ac Dit juvent, of the ground at the firoke of 

4 


# magvas opes ſibi magaumque tridenti. 


nomen facere. Satis ſcire, _ ®. Romulus bat ſome n 


origini Romanæ & Deos f- Before cauſed. a report to be 
 foifle, & non defuturam vir- /pread, that be bad found a 


tutem. Proinde' ne Srava- Fw Sebterrantous altar of acer- 
. . Fentur homines cum homini-' rain god named Conſus, or 
bus ſangainem & e the god of counſels. Plut. 


ere. © 8 e . Rom. N 
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The Sabines of Cures followed the multitudes 


with their wives and children. They were re- 


ceived in general with all poſſible marks of 
kindneſs and friendſhip. Every citizen had his 
gueſt, and treated him the beſt he could. In 


viewing the buildings both publick and private, 
and the walls of the city, they could hardly 
conceive it poſſible, that ſuch progreſs ſhould 


be made in ſo ſhort a time. When the games 
were begun, and the minds as well as eyes of 
the ſpectators were wholly employed, the Ro- 
man youth, at a ſignal agreed on, ſpread them- 


Klees on al ides, and errried off the daughters of 
the ſtrangers without choice and diſtinction, One 
among the reſt of ſingular beauty attracting all 


eyes, thoſe" that ſeized her, cried out, Thalaſſio, 


 Thalaſſio, thatis, for Thalaffins, a young Roman 


of one of the beſt families in Rome; and his 
name, repeated then ſeveral times, gave riſe to a 
cuſtom -obſeyved afterwards at all weddings of 


 finging (Thalaffs) with frequeric repetitions (1). | 


by force, full of indignation and threats, de- 
part from the city, invoking the gods avengers 


3 * 


of the ſacred laws of | hoſpitality, eſpecially 


Neptune, whoſe feſtival was made ſubſervient 
to ſo black and heinous a treachery. The grief 


and reſentment of the virgins were not lefs vio- 


lent.and juſt. Romulus endeavoured 7 80 a 
fort them, by repreſenting, . He intended 


them no violence; they could in reaſon 


blame only their, fathers, who had ſcornfully 
cc and cruelly rejected his propoſals. A tran- 


«« fient injury often occafioned a more tender 
and durabſe friendſhip. He intreated them 
ee to be paciſied, and ſurrender their hearts to 
* thoſe, whom fortune had put in poſſeſſio 


e A the Greeks dd Hhymenæus. 
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« of their perſons (a). The young Romans a | + 
their part pleading paſſion and love in excuſe 
for what they had done, Itrove to gain them by 
carefſes and all kinds of good treatment. 
be number of theſe virgins amounted to al A M. 
molt ſeven hundred. This rape is believed to 3250. 
rr ones On Hun Ant. C. 
happen in the fourth yer of Romulus. To 3 
remove all ſigns of rape and violence, Romur An. R. 4. 
Jus ordered the fame ceremonies to be ohſerved | 
at theſe marriages, as were uſed in the places 
where the virgins were born, but eſpecially the 
ceremony for community of fire and water +. 
Which ſubſiſted at Rome many ages (1). 
The brides, gained by the kind uſage and 
complaiſance of their huſbands, began to be 


appeaſed and. reconciled to. their change of con- 
dition. But the reſentment of their tathers dai- 
ly increaſed. They breathed nothing but war 
and revenge. Incenſed and afflicted, they went 
from city to city, with tears in their eyes, to 
implore the aſſiſtance of their neighbours. 
The Cæninenſes thought this aſſiſtance too Romulus 5 
Now, and whilft the reſt in their opinion were wars with 
lofing time in deliberation, - Acron their king % 
erected the firſt ſtandard againſt the Romans, n. 
and took the field with his forces alone to ra- 
vage their territories, Romulus went out to 
meet him, and ſhowed him, that rage without 


(a)] Patrum id ſuperbiafac- #0 exclude any one. from the 
tym, qui connubium finiti - public fociety, he was forbid 
mis negaſſent. Mollirent mo- fire and auater. 
dd iras; & quibus ſors cor- {1) Among other ceremonies, 
pora dediſſet, darept animos. the bride upon her entrance in- 
| Bre ex injuria poſtmodum 0 the bridegroom's houſe, was 
gratiam ortam.— preſented by him auithᷣ two weſe | 
© o+ I all treaties and mar- feli, one of fire, the other of. 
riages, a community of fire and water, as a communication of 

prater was entered into, as a goods. Plut. in Rom. _ 
dan penis warn. Hee . 
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_ greateſt demonſtrations of admiration and 5 Joy. 
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ſtrength is a feeble ſupport. He vigorouſly. at- 


racked the Cxninenſes, ew) their king. with 
Mis own hand; routed: his army, and without 
oppoſition took the city where he reigned. Ca- 
pPüable of greater actions, and as well qualified 
d sð0 improve them, he returned at the head of 
dis army, cloathed in a purple robe, and 
crowned with Jaurel, carrying in his hand a 
trophy made with the arms of Acron. The 
troops ranged in order of battle, ſung hymns 
in honour of the gods, and with unpoliſhed 


verſe and martial ſongs celebrated the conque- 


ror's praiſes. He marched in this manner to 


Rome, where he was received with all the 


This pomp was the origin and model of the 
triumphs, which were afterwards celebrated With 
ſo much magnificence. To crown ſo noble a 


day, and render it immortal, Romulus marked 
out on the Capitol-hill a place for a temple, de- 
dicated to Jupiter, with the title of Feretrius *, 
for a depoſitory of the ſpoils his deſcendants | 


mould take from a king or a general of the 
enemies ſlain with their own hand. 


Such was the original of the temple of 1 


= Feretrius. Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis obſerves, 
that in his time were ſtill feen the remains of 


this antient temple, ſmall, narrow, without 


walls, and in it's greateſt length not ending 


fifteen foot. 
The ſpoils of king Acron, carried to this 


temple, were the firſt opime ſpoils, ſo called 
from the Latin word opimus, a derivative of 
ops, ſignifying abundance, to denote theſe to be 
the moſt honourable of all ſpoils. The gods 


© ® Fupiter avas thut named ' rig the trophy carried by | 
from the Latin word Fere- Romulus on this. loriou 4 


Nan, ard wy uſes berg to can. 
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(ſays Livy) (a) confirmed Romulus's prediction, 
that in time ſuch ſpoils ſhould be brought chi- 
ther, but would not ſuffer that honour to be 
Only two Romans, after Romulus, in the ſpace, 


-% 
i. 7 "m0 . 
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of ſo many years, and in the courſe of ſo many 
wars, acquired this glorious diſtinction: namely, 
A. Cornelius Coſſus, after killing Lars Tolum- 
nius king of the Veientes in the year of Rome 
318, and M. Claudius Marcellus, who in the 
year 530 flew Britomarus king of the Gauls. 
In the mean time, an incurſion was made on 
the territories of Rome by the Antemnates. 
The Romans taking the field, quickly repulſe. 
the enemy, and purſue them to their city, Which 
is taken without much oppoſition. The Cruſtu- 
minians, half- vanquiſned by the double defeat 
of their allies, make no farther reſiſtancdeQ. 
_ © Romulus, who like a good politician, thought 
only of gaining the heart of the neighbouring 
nations, uſed the. cities he had taken with cle- 
mency and lenity. He only propoſed to them 
to receive Roman. colonies, and cauſe ſuch. of 
their inhabitants as were willing, to come and 
ſettle at Rome. The offer was gladly accepted. 
The people of Rome were increaſed with above 
three thouſand new citizens. They were ſoon 
diſtributed in the tribes and Curiæ, ſo that the. - 
Roman foot amounted now: to ſix thouſand. 
The laſt as well as fierceſt aſſault the Ro- War ecirh 
mans had to ſuſtain, was from the Sabines (x). #h-Sabiner 


(a) Ita deinde Diis viſum, lia; adeo rara ejus fortuna peace, 
nec irritam conditoris templi decoris fuit Liv. 1. 1. C 10, which u- 
vocem eſſe, qua laturos e (1) The Sabines inhabited nites the 
ſpolia poſteros nuncupavit; tbe country between the Tiber, trwo na- 
nec multitudine compotum, the Tiverone, and the Apen- tions. 
ejus doni vulgari laudem. Bi- mines; and were near neigh- 
na poſtea inter tot annos, tot Gours /o Rome. 
bella, opima parta ſunt ſpo:: 


— 
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AT ͤꝗa9ne Sabines, beſides Baring & greater number 
of forces, ſhewed much more prudence and 


bravery than the other nations, who yielding to 


paſſion, had inconſiderately, notwithſtanding 


their weakneſs, acted by themſelves, and ruſhed 


into an imporrarit war without precautions and 


preparations. Here every thing was concerted 


and prepared beforehand: Tatius, head and 


1 


king of the Sabines of Cures, before he 1 


in the fieſd, had taken alf proper mea 
accompliſh his — 2 
ſtratagem and frau 


ures' to 


terwards called Capirolinus. His daughter go- 
ing out to draw water for a facrifice, Tatius 


| bribed her with money to open a poſtern-gate 


to his troops. When the ſoldiers were entered, 


they cruſhed her to dearh with their bucklers, 


Whether to appear to have taken the citadel by 


force and not by fraud, or to make her an ex- 
ample to traitors. The thing is told in a dif- 
ferent manner, but with the air of a fiction. 
As the Sabines had on their left-hand' bracelets 


and rings of great beauty and value, it is ſaid, 


the young woman defired, ' without fpeaking, 
more diſtinctly, what they wore on their left | 
arms, and that the ſoldiers threw their bucklers 
upon her, pretending thus to perform their pro- 
miſe. This particular is alſo related another 
way: but theſe various accounts of a dark and 
inconſiderable ftory ought not to interrupt us. 
Taarpeia being buried on the hill, gave it the 
name of Tarpeius, which it retained *rill the 
building of the capitol, and even then loſt it 
not ſo entirely, but that a ſteep part, from 
© whence ſtate-criminals were thrown down, wWwas 
called by the hated name of he Tarpeian rock. 
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gns. To theſe he added alſo 
. id. Sp. Tarpeius commanded. 
in the citadel of Rome, fituate on the hill, af. 
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13 whatever manner Tarpeia died, che Sabines 
became maſters of the eitadel. On the mor- 
row, the Romans marching to attack it, the 
Sabines came down, and all prepared for battle. . 
The leaders were r and Tatius. Aqt 
the head of the two atmies marched ewa: brave 5 
officers; Mettius Curtius on the fide: of the Sa- 
bines, and on the ſide of the Romans Hoſtus 
HFoſtilius. Hoſtilius ſuſtained ſome time by 
his courage and bravery the attacks of the ene- 
my: but falling dead in the field, his troops 
were put to flight, and purſued. 0 a place called 
| by. Livy the old gate of Palatium. Romulus, 
who had himſelf been carried away by the 
flight of his men, beholding with extreme — 
this diſorder, had recourſe to Jupiter, and lift- 
ing up his hands to heaven, vowed to build him 
in that very place a temple, by the name of * 75 
piter Stator *, to ſerve as a monument to 5 
rity, that Rome was: ſaved by his 5 
Then, inwardly perſuaded, or at leaſt willing 
to. have it believed, that his prayer was heard: 
Ramans (ſays he to the ſoldiers) /be moſt. gracions © 
and great Jupiter commands you to. ſtand and re- 
turn to the fight. . That moment, as it à voice 
had ſounded from heaven, they ſtopt ſhort, 
Curtius vigorouſly purſued them, crying out, 
Me haue vanguifhed. the treacherous hoſts, the 
' cowardly enemies. They now: perceive the difference * 
| between raviſhing virgins, and fighting with men. 
As he was thus ſpeaking, Romulus with a cho- 
ſen. troop: of youths fiercely marches againſt _ 
him, attacks him, and puts him to flight. The 
Roman army, encouraged by their King's ex- 
ample, ruſh upon the Sabines, and put their 


* This DLO is e. the Latin re iſtere, A. : 
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army to rout. Curtius, getting out of a marſh 


where his horſe had carried him, returned to the 
head of his troops, and renewed the fight. 


| ſtill the Romans had the advantage. 


Then, by the advice of Herſilia (1), the Sabine 
women, whoſe rape had occaſioned the war, 
with diſhevelled hair and rent cloaths, forced by 
their unhappy ſituation to forget the natural fear- 
fulneſs of their ſex, had the courage to advance 
among the flying darts. In the utmoſt diſtrac- 
tion, holding their children in their arms, and 
uttering mournful cries, they threw themſelves 


into the midit of the ſoldiers, equally exaſperated 


againſt one another, to part and reconcile them. 


Turning one while to their fathers, another 
' while to their huſbands ; 


C You are all united 
<« (ſay they) by the ſacred names of ſons-in-law 


. ce and fatbers-in- lau: pollute not yourſelves with. 


cc blood that cannot be ſhed without guilt. Brand 
e not your wretched children, ſons of the one, and 
« grandſons of the other, with the di honourable 
ce ſtain of being deſcended from à race of parri- 
c cides. If the alliance contracted between you 


* by our marriage be ſo grievous to you, turn 


« your rage againſt us, who are the cauſe of this 
ce fatal war, and of the unfortunate diſcord which 
« arms you againſt one another. It will be better 
« 0 periſh by your hands, than to roy N ei- 
& ther Widows or W a * 

| All 


4 Herfllia, among all the of Rar: Others fay ſhe. be- 


But . 


daughters of the Sabines that 
were ſeized by the Romans, 


ewas the only married woman. 

- She was miſtaken for a vir- 

gin, or, it is ſaid, would not 

leave ber only daughter. Some 
 ewill have her to be mother of 
Tullus Hoſtilius, third King 


came wife of Romulus. 
. (a) Hine patres, hinc viros 
orantes, ne ſe fanguine ne- 


fando ſoceri generique re- 


ſpergerent: ne parricidio 
macularent partus ſuos, ne- 


potum illi, liberüm hi pro- 5 


geniem. Si affinitatis inter 
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T= Wirow's oP - ROMULUS. 
All were moved with ſo pathetic a Fonkk, 


ahi laid down their arms. A profound and ge- 
neral ſilence enſued. The 3 on both ſides 
advance to commence a treaty. A truce is im- 
mediately agreed on. Preſently after, a'treaty 


of peace and alliance between the two nations is 


confirmed on theſe terms: Romulus and Ta- 
tius ſhould be kings of the Romans with equal 


power, and with the ſame. honours : The city 
| ſhould. ſtill retain her founder's name, but the 


people in general ſhould be called Quirites, from 
Cures the capital of the Sabines, where Tatius 
reſided: All Sabines that pleaſed might ſettle at 
Rome, with liberty to bring with them their 
gods and particular cuſtoms; and ſhould be in- 


corporated in the Tribes and Curiæ. Purſuant 
to this tre 


nation. The numerous train of relations, friends, 


clients, which they drew aſter them, brought 


into the city as many ſtrangers as there were na- 
tives. Cicero (a) juſtly admites Romulus's pro- 
found wiſdom in his treaty with the Sabines, 
and queſtions not but this treaty was the foun- 
man power and grandeur, by the good cuſtom, 
eſtabliſned afterwards by the exlaempils of Ro- 


| mules, and d obſerved at all e of | 


1 0 


vos, f . piget, in nomen auxit, 9060 princepa 


nos vertite itas: nos cauſa ille creator hujus urbis Ro- 
belli, nos +57 03k BE ac cx- mulus fœdere Sabino docuit, 


, Tatius remained at Rome, with 
chree of the moſt conſiderable perſons of his 


tain, principle, and foundation of all the Ro- 


5 viris ac parentibus ſu- 
Haus Moeliùs peribimus, 


yam. fine alteris veſirfim vi- 


ddæ aut orbe vivemus. Liv. 
1 „ ens 


(a) Illud fine ulla gubitsti - 


one maxime noſtrum tuuda : 
vin impetium, 5 Popal R. 


Vor. I. | 


etiam hoſtibus | recipiendis - 


augeri hanc civitatem opor- 


tere Cujus, auctoritate & 
exemplo nunquam eſt inter- 
miſfa & majoribus nofiris lar- 

gitio & communicatio civi- | 

| tatis. (ic. in erat. N | 
Balbo, n. 2 5 

one | 
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admitting among the citizens the vanquiſhed 
enemies, and granting them the freedom of 

Rome. 5 1 
Number ef This increaſe of citizens cauſed the two kings 
ſenators to think of augmenting the number of Patri- 
ue cians and Senators. The Patrician families: were 
don firſt choſen, and then out of theſe new families 
—11;. Were named one hundred new ſenators. This 


Liv. I. 1. election was made by the ſuffrage of the Curiæ, 


c. 14. who named a hundred perſons to be added to 
_ -P-30 the firſt hundred, and to take, like the others, 


1 the name and ride of Patricians. 


Extent e Romulus and Tatius employed their firſt cares 


Rome en. in enlarging the city. They took in mount Qui- 
Large. rinalis and mount Ccelius. They made ſeparate 
houſes where they reſided, dividing the city be- 
tween them. Romulus's quarters were on mount 
Palatine, and mount Ccoelius which ſtands near 
it. Tatius's were on mount Capitolinus *, which 
he had firſt poſſeſſed himſelf of, and mount 
Quirinalis. The 2 at the foot of mount 
Capitolinus was formerly a wood, which had 

been grubbed. There remained a large pond, 
fed by the waters which flow from theſe two 
hills. It was filled up with earth, and became 
what was afterwards called the Roman Forum. 
They built alſo ſeveral we ven to as un 

gods. 

The two kings reigned in Rome five years 
in good harmony. During that time they 
marched together againſt the Camerini, who 
had committed ſome ravages on the Roman ter- 


* Thi: bill woas LIE 


1. Mons Saturnius, om Sa- 


turn who had formerly lived 
there. 2. Mons Tarpeius 
from the famous Tarpeia, who 


was buried there, 3. Mons 


| Capitolinus, AED in dig- 
| ging the foundation of Fupi- 


ter's temple, a man's brad 
was found | This laſt name 
carried it from the other two. 


ritory. 
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titory. Theſe people were vanquiſhed. in 3 
battle, their city taken by aſſault, and for a 
puniſhment, of their raſhneſs they were deprived 
of their arms, and diſpoſſeſſed of the third part 
of their lands. Some time after, they repeated 
their ravages, but were quickly puniſhed. They 
were entirely defeated by the whole Roman ar- 
my, and their effects ſhared by the conquerors. 
The inhabitants of Cameria being permitted 
to ſettle at Rome, four thouſand came thither. 
They were diſtributed in the Curia, and their 
city became a Roman colony. 

In the ſixth year of Tatius's reign, ee Death of 
was again inveſted with the whole royal power Tetius. 
by the death of. his colleague, which happened 
in this manner. Some of Tatius's friends had 
made incurſions upon the territory of Lavinium, 

and carried away a quantity of cattle : nay, 
they had wounded and killed ſeveral of thoſe 
who had oppoſed their ravages. The Lavi- 
nians ſent to Rome to demand Juſtice for the in- 
jury they had ſuffered. Romulus judged it rea- 
ſonable to deliver up the authors of the injury 

to the mercy of thoſe who had received it, and 
to puniſh the offenders. Tatius, gained by his 
friends, pretended it was not juſt to deliver up 

citizens to foreigners their enemies, and required 
that the complainants ſhould come and plead - 
their cauſe at Rome, and ſtand by the ſentence 
of the Romans. This was the firſt and only 
diſpute between Romulus and Tatius. Hither- 
to they had ſhewn great regard for one another, 
and ſeemed to act with with one min. 

The ambaſſadors departed, very angry at 
not obtaining the ſatisfaction demanded : and as 
they were obliged to encamp on the road, 
becauſe they were overtaken by the night, ſome 
e who had. * hem, giving way 
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to their unjuſt reſentment, entered their tents 


Whilſt they were aſleep, plundered them, took 
away their money, and murdered ſuch as were 

without defence. The reſt, who eſcaped their 
fury, being returned to Livin, put the whole 
city in commotion. Other ambaſſadors were 


ſent in conjunction with thoſe of ſome other ci- 
ties, to complain of this breach of the law of 
axons, and to "ar war againſt Rome, if 
ice was denied. 
Romulus diſapproved, as he ought, -rhiſe : 
procedings with the ambaſſadors. He thought 


a crime committed againſt the moſt ſacred laws 


could not be too quickly puniſhed z and, with- 
out loſs of time, perceiving Tatius- ſeemed to 


flight a thing of that conſequence, ordered the 


offenders to be ſeized, and delivered them in 
— to the ambaſſadors to be tried at Lavi- 
nium. Tatius took this as an affront to his per- 
ſon and dignity, and, being the more inclined 


to favour the er becauſe one of them was 


his relation, went and reſcued them by force 
from the ambaſſadors. | | 
Shortly after, according to ſome hiſtorians, 


the two kings went to Lavinium, on 3 + 


a ſacrifice to be offered in perſon to the 


of their fathers, the tutelar gods of the va 


„ for the welfare of the ſtate. The relations 


and- friends of the ambaſſadors that had been 


_ cruelly murdered, fell upon Tatius, and with 
the ſame knives that had ſerved to kill the 


victims, ſtabbed him at the foot of the altar. 


The death of Tatius is by hiſtorians variouſly 
related; but all agreed he was killed at Lavi- 
nium. Icli is not conceivable how, after ſuch grie- - 
vous and juſt cauſes of diſcontent given to the 
Lavinians, he ſhould have the imprudence to 
| yu * into e . Povidence often 


blinds 


— 


blinds thoſe it deſigns to puniſn, Such was the 
end of Tatius. He had made war upon Ro- 
mulus three years, and reigned ſix with him. 
His body was carried to Rome, and buried in 
great po mp. Ro "Tra Ts © 


".% 


Romulus, once more become ſole maſter of Dion. i 2. 


Rome, expiated the murder of the ambaſſa- p 115— 


_ dors by baniſhing the offenders, which was 119. 


* Liv. 1. 1. 


called at Rome forbidding water and fire. This .* 4, 15. 


was the only - puniſhment he could inflict on plut. in 
them, becauſe they had withdrawn after Tatius's Rem. 


ſaſſination, by cauſing thoſe concerned in it to 
be delivered up, and to appear before his tri- 
bunal. They appegred indeed, but defended 
themſelves ſo well, ſhowing they had only taken 
a a juſt revenge, that they were acquitted and diſ- 
miſſed. This ſentence, for the murder of a 
king, may ſeem ſtrange, and perhaps gave oc- 
caſion to the report that Romulus had not ap- 
_ peared ſo touched with this murder as he ſhould 
have been, whether becauſe it is rare and diffi- 
cult for two kings, between whom the autho- 
rity is divided, to live together in ſincerity, or 
becauſe he really thought Tatius deſervedly mur- . 
Send 0h -.--s.5 „ | 


Having thus pacifjed | matters, he went. at the Romulus 


death. He would alſo revenge that prince's aſ- P. 32--35- 


head of his troops and beſieged Fidenæ, a city gains eve- 


rad victo- 


conſiderable for largeneſs and number of inha- 77 

bitants, and ſituated forty ſtadia (abaut five 5, 1b. 

miles) from Rome. The Fidenates had plun- ours. 

dered ſame boats of proviſions, ſent to Rome by 

the Cruſtuminians in a time of famine, and had 
kill'd thoſe that oppoſed their violence, Not 


(la) Eam rem minds a : L. ivfidam ſocietatem 21 1 
quam dignum erat, tuliſſe quia haud injuria cæſum cre- 
 Romulum ferunt ; ſeu ob debat. Liv. c. 14. . 
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content with this outrage, they refuſed the fatif- 
faction required. Romulus, to puniſh them, 


made inroads upon their territory; and as he 


was returning with a great booty, theſe people 
attacked him with a large army. The fight was 


violent on both ſides, and followed with a great 


ſlaughter. Romulus however gained the victo- 
15 and purſuing the vanquiſhed enemy, took 
their city. He put the offenders to death, de- 
prived the reſt of the third part of their lands, 


which was divided among the ſoldiers ; ' and 


leaving a garriſon of three hundred ien, made 
it a Roman colony. 

This expedition was badly endes; when he 
turned his arms againſt the Sie ai. who, 
whilſt the plague raged at Rome, thinking ſhe 
would never recover her loſſes, had killed part 
of the Roman colony, and expelled the reſt. 
Romulus took their city a ſecond time; pu- 
niſhed the authors of the rebellion with death; 
pry up the city to plunder ; ſeized half their 
lands beſides the third part given to the former 


colony, and leaving a ſtrong garriſon to keep 


them! in awe, led back his army to Rome. 

He did not remain long in peace. A freſh 
war, more dreadful than the former ones, ſoon 
forced him to take up arms agatnft the Veientes, 
the moſt powerful in riches and ſtrength of the 
twelve nations that inhabited Hetruria. Veii 
their capital ſtood about twelve miles from 


Rome, on a ſteep rock, which made it the 


ſtrongeſt place in the country. They had at- 
VEIN Romulus on account of Fidenæ, which 


was originally of Hetruria, and which they re- 


uired ſhould be reſtored to it's antient rights. 
The two armies took the field, and fought ſe- 
yeral battles, In the laſt the Veientes being 


: entirely defeated with rent loſs, ſent to ſue for 


; e beuge, 
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peace, Which was” ah 8 W 
after depriving them of part of their territory 

called Septem pagi, and ſome falt-pits at the 

mouth of the Tyber, made an alliance with 

them for a hundred years. The articles of the 

treaty were engraven on brazen pillars. The 

priſoners taken in the fight were releaſed with- 

out ranſom. Such as choſe to ſettle at Rome, 
which was the greateſt part, were made citi- 

zens, and lands on this ſide the Tyber were di- 

vided among them by lot. 1 

Theſe were the tranſactions at Rome under 

Romulus, who was always at war, and always 5 

victorious, and who in the midſt of wars lad 

the foundation of religion and the laws. None 

of his actions (ſays Livy) contradicted the opinion 

of his divine extraction, or the belief of his 
being a god after his death. He was indeed in 

all reſpects a great man: particularly in the 
courage he ſhewed to reſtore his grandfather to 

the throne; in the deſign he formed to build 

a powerful city; and in the wiſe meaſures he. 

took to ſtrengthen it, as well by his wars, al- 

ways ſucceſsful becauſe always juſt, as by a glo- 

rious peace the fruit of his wars, which he efta- 

bliſned upon ſo firm a foundation, that it laſted 

forty years after him without any breach. | 

Romulus, it ſeems, after his victory over the Death of | 

Veientes, believing he had nothing more to fear m_ 

from foreign enemies, affected to reign too im- f, 5 
periouſly over his ſubjects, and particularly en- 
deavoured to weaken and depreſs the ſenate, | 
whoſe wiſe counſels and generous freedom were 
in his opinion an obſtruction to the arbitrary 
power he defigned tot aſſume, contrary to. -the 
original inſtitution of the royal dignity, to which 

he 1 5 been advanced by the common conſent 
2 of the * __ _ * His deltrudtion. | 
Dy . 
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: The death of Romulus is. variouſly related. 
The general report was, that during a review 
of his troops near the goat's pond, a terrible 
ſtorm ſuddenly aroſe, with frightful thunders 
and impetuous whirlwinds, accompanied with 
ſo thick a darkneſs, that the king was ſnatched 
from the ſight af the aſſembly, and from that 
moment Romulus never more appeared on 
earth. The 1 who in their firſt fright. 
were diſperſed on every fide, coming a little to 
themſelves on the appearance again of the light, 

and ſeeing the royal ſeat empty, fell into pro- 
found ſorrow; and though they were well in- 
dlined to believe what the Senators ſaid, that Ro- 
mulus was carried up into heaven in the ſtorm, 
yet, full of their loſs, they remained ſome time 
without motion, and buried in ſilence. But re-. 
turning to their ſpeech by degrees, ſome begin, 
and all together unanimouſly join, to ſalute bim 
as the ſon of a god, and a god bimſelf, as the king 
and father of Rome, and to intreat bim to be pro- 
pitious fon ever to his peaple, his own race and fa- 
mily, and never to withdraw from them bis divine 
and almighty protection. 5% 7 rm 
The t:ftimony of Proculus Julius, a Patri- 
cian of. great credit and known' probity, very 
much helped to confirm this belief. During the 
people's trouble and conſternation, he comes in- 
to the midſt of the aſſembly, and ſays: O Ro- 
mans, Romulus the founder and father of this city 
ſuddenly deſcending from heaven, appeared. to me 
this day. Struck with a ſacred horror and profound 
veneration, I prayed bim to permit me to-look upon 
bim. Go (replies he), fell the Romans, it is the 
Pleaſure of the gods that my city become the capital 
| of the world : and. 124 £2 let them cultivate to 
: the utmoſt of their power the art of war: and let 
dem know ang band down 1o'poſterity, . 


* 


; * 
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human power ſball be. able. to withfend. the Roman. 1 
2 pew thus. ie r Proculus) . 5 
0 2 
It is aſtoniſn 18 how much this ſpeech, which. 
fixed the belief of of Romulus s immortality, com- 
forted and encouraged all the people and army. 
It is ta be preſumed Proculus was well paid for 
his teſtimony, as, long after, Livia amply re- 
warded Numerius Atticus a ſenator, who af - Dion Caſſ. 
firmed upon oath that he ſaw Auguſtus's ſoul 9 p. 
aſcend into heaven. 
Here we have a very cleat and cb. Predie : 
tial prediction of the future greatneſs of Rome, ene che 
and perpetuity of her empire, At a time when — ac 
the city, ſurrounded with jealous and powerful 
enemies, and hardly encompaſſed with walls, 
is yet weak and not without fears, Romulus af- 
firms it to be the will of the gods that Rome 
be the head of the univerſe: Cher; ita velle, 
ut mea Roma caput orbis terrarum fit. The ſame 
gods order jt to be told from age to age, that 
no humgn power ' ſhall. be able to reliſt the 
victorious arms of the Romans: Sciantgue, & 
ita poſteris tradant, nullas Ps. bumanas armis 
Romanis reſiſtere poſſe. | 
This doyble prediction will hereafter he” in- 
culcated with ſtill greater force and energy, by 
two notable prodigies, whoſe. meaning will. be 
neither dark nor uncertain. A man's head dug 
up in the foundations of the Capitol, will clear- 
ly foretel that this citadel will be the head of 
the world: Que viſe ſpecies, haud per ambages, Liv. 1. x. 
arcem eam imperii caputque rerum fore portende- c. 55: 
| bat. And the obſtinate reſiſtance of the god Id. ibid. 
7 minus ht who will an refuſe to * his 
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2 when all the reſt of the gods conſent with 
a good grace to relinquiſh theirs, will evidently 
| ſhow that the Roman empire ſhall have neither 


term nor bound ; according to e 8 n 
promiſe to Venus: eee 


Virg. En. | His ego nec metas rerum, nec tempora bono: : 


1% 1. 1. ver. 
| a Imperium ſine fine dedi. 


To theſe T fix no bounds of Place or time, 175 
But endleſs empire grant. 


It is eaſily ſeen, without my berking⸗ that 
theſe and many other the like predictions, were 
made after the event, and are but the effect of 
the flattery of the hiſtorians and poets, idolizing 
the Roman grandeur, as plainly appears in all 

their writings. They gladly embraced this op- 

| portunity of making their court to Auguſtts, 

under whom, and in whom, great part of theſe 
prophecies were fulfilled. 

Horace, like a good courtier, took care to 
inſert, in many places of his poetry, the encomi- 
um of the Roman empire; but no where in 
more pompous terms than when he introduces 
Juno, the profeſſed enemy of the Trojans and 

their poſterity, foretelling, even againſt her will, 
that one day the Capitol ſhall. ſtand refulgent, | 
and proud Rome triumphantly give law to all 
nations, and her conqueſts know no > bounds, but 
thoſe of the world itſelf. 1 


tet Capitolium e alf 0 inch 
_  Fulgens,. — rH poſſit e eee e 
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Roma ferox dare jura Medis.——— . 
Quicumque mundi terminus g e 
Hunc tangat armis.— 514 K 
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And let the Capitol in triumph ſtand, 
Aud all the tributary world command. 


| Let tht exil'd Trojans reign in 5 Py 3 £ 
„ 5 | TO 2 
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© Tet awful Rome with ſev'n refulgent heads, 


Still keep her conqueſts oer the vanguiſh'd Medes. 


With conqu"ring terror let her arms extend 
Her mighty name to ſpores without an end.. 


Virgil, by a ſi ingle word, improves this idea, 
lofty as it is, in defining the Romans to be A 


PE OP LE every where KING: Populum 
latè regem. And ſtill more in another N 


when Anchiſes, after running over the different 
talents peculiar to other nations, exhorts the Ro- 


mans to remember it is their buſineſs, their ta- 


lent, to rule the world. | 
Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius æra, 


ow En. 


Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore l 6. v. 


Orabunt cauſas melius. 


Others ſhall beſt inſpire the mimic braſs 3 ; 
Or out of. marble carve a TE Jace; * 
Plead with more force. 


Thee, - heavens, brave Roman, form? 1 15 % bi TY 
Be theſe thy arts. command, 


I cannot exactly fix the date of theſe fabulous 
predictions. But certain it is, that the Roman 
people at all times, even from the very begin- 
ning, always acted as if they had a ſecret fore- 
ſight of their future greatneſs. Livy and Dio- 


nyſius frequently take notice, that the Romans, 


whoſe wiſe policy, beginning with Romulus 


himſelf, they relate with admiration, ſeemed to 


be conducted and guided by a deity. This is 


much truer than they imagined. The ſupreme 


arbiter and governor of all the empires of the 


world, who has fixed their duration and limits, 
and particularly foretold the character and pow- 


er of the Roman empire (as I have largely ob- 
n in the preface) ERS) all the mor men 
| hs at 


? 


1 [vultus: 847. 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, me- 
Heæ tibi erunt artes.—— Lance "= 
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their underta > Al | | 
being known, at the aſſemblies of the Senate 


— 


Tus Rien er ROMULUS. 
at the helm of che Roman government with the 
courage and — requiſite for the ſucceſs of 

ings; and preſided, without it's 


and People, to direct their conſultatiqps and re- 


very paſſions of men, however unjuſt, to be the 


inſtruments of performing his will, which is ho- 
:. nnr, EC ES IITITEINE 


* 


Indeed, when the wonderful actions of Ro- 


mylus, both in peace and in war, are duly con- 


ſidered, and when there are ſeen united in him 


the rare qualities of a religious, warlike, vic- 


torious, politic Prince, one cannot help acknow- 
ledging the manifeſt ſigns of a particular provi- 


dence, and we ſhould not icruple to aſcribe to 
the true God, what Livy, who knew no better, 


imputes to the pretended father of the founder 


of Rome, the god Mars, and the other deities. 


It has been remarked that Romulus, though 
very young, and in the infancy of Rome, eſta- 
bliſhed for the government of the ſtate almoſt 
all the maxims which afterwards. conduced to 
it's power and greatneſs, - He did it without any 


foreſight of the future. But another thought for 


him, and without conſulting him, made him 


his inſtrument, referring all things to his defign, 


which he kept as yet a ſecret, and delayed t 

reveal to the Heathen world hy the event, whil 

he diſcovered the myſtery to his prophets and 
"DTS RP OR WL Fo fob 
There were, as I ſaid, ſeveral reports con- 


cerning Romulus's death. That of his being 
killed by the Senators, ſeems very probable 19 
Diony ſius Halicarnaſſenſis and Plutarch: Livy 
looks upon it as an idle and dark ſtory. Ac- 
cording to the two firſt hiſtorians, the Senators, 


in the latter end of his reign, were much diſ- 
| ” e | _ pleaſed | 
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pleaſed” With Romulus, becauſe they had no 
| ſhare in the management of affairs. Diſtin- 


guiſhed only with an empty title, they were con- 


vened merely for cuſtom and form- ſake, and 


not to give their advice. Their ſole buſineſs 
was reſpectfully to receive the King's commands, 
and their only ſuperiority over the people was 


to be firſt informed of what paſſed. However, 


this was thought tolerable. But when by his 
oon authority Romulus came to diſtribute to his 

ſoldiers the conquered lands, and reſtore the Vei- 
entes their hoſtages without aſking their conſent, 
then they thought the Senate treared with in- 
| juſtice and contempt. He was alſo accuſed of ad- 
ding to great pride an exceſſive ſeverity in pu- 
niſhing offenders. Above all, it was highly 


- reſented, that of himſelf, and without calling a 


council, 'he had ordered a great number of Ro- 
man citizens to be thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock for plundering” the lands of their neigh- 


bours. Theſe cauſes of diſcontent made the Se- 


nators ſuſpected of being concerned in his death. 
It is believed he was murdered in the Senate, 


and to conceal from the people ſo barbarous an ; 


act, each Senator carried away a piece of his 

body under his robe: a circumſtance vo im- 

r apy x opt 

Admiration for his eerst qualities coſe the 
other opinion, however abſurd, to prevail in 


the minds of the Romans, decile} it was more 


favourable to his reputation, as well as to their 


glory and wiſhes. The Senate, unwilling to be 
thought acceſſary to his death, erected: him al- 


tars, and made him a god whom they could 


0. 


pot bear as a eats ep He was worſhipped Plot. in 
by the name of Quirinus. A temple was dedi- Rom: 
cated to him on the mount called from him 2ui- P. 36. 


rina ii. Several ety mologies are given of the 
e word 


/ . 
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word Quirinus. Some derive it from Cares, ca- 
ital of the Sabines, from whence the Romans 
were called Quirites. Others, and with better 
F ar bin derive it from Curis or Quiris, ſigni- 
ying in the Sabine language, à dart, and pre- 
tend the name Quirinus was given to Romulus 
In lib. 6. as a warlike god. Servius, upon Virgil, ob- 
Zn. ver. ſerves, that Mars was alſo. called Quirinus. Ci- 
859- Ccero (a) ſeems to make light of Romulus's di- 
| . vinity, and of thoſe other deities of freſh date, 
-— to whom had been granted, as it were, the fa- 
vour of being citizens in heaven. LH, 
| | Fncomiam Romulus cannot be denied the title of Great 
pas Prince, and muſt be owned to ſhow throughour 


his whole reign an uncommon prudence and 
greatneſs of mind. I except the beginning, 
which was ſullied with fratricide, and the end, 

if it be true, that he affected arbritary power. 
The rape of the Sabine-women, contrary to all 
law, can no otherwiſe be excuſed, than by the 

| neceſſity Romulus was under, and by the hono- 
| rable methods and entreaties which had been 

| previouſly uſed. This injury was advantage- 

o0doully repaired, not only by the union of the two 

nations, the only fountain of their power and 

greatneſs; but more eſpecially by the indul- 

HS gence, mutual affection, good uſage, ſpirit of 

„ peace and concord, regard for conjugal modeſty 

| and chaſtity, with which Romulus cemented theſe 
marriages. What ought to create a great eſteem 

for Romulus, as I obſerved, is, that by atten- 
tively conſidering his conduct, whether in peace 
or in war, his treatment of the vanquiſhed. na- 

tions, his -fraternal admiſſion of them into the 


— — — — 
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; (a) Romulum noftri [con- ſeriptitios cives in cœlum re- 
| | ſecraverunt] alioſque complu- ceptos putant. De nat. deor. 
res: quos quaſi novos & ad- J. 3. . 39. , 8 
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freedom 
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freedom of Rome, his good cuſtom of ſending 
_ . colonies to the conquered cities; we perceive in © 
his management almoſt all the maxims of ſound © 
policy, practiſed ever after by the Romans, and _ 
which rendered them lords of the univerſe. 0 
It is not ſtrange a Prince of this character 
ſhould. be lamented as Romulus was. Nothing 
but the belief of his being received among the 
gods could comfort the people, and dry up their 
tears. Thus died the founder of Rome and firſt 
King of the Romans, without leaving any chil- 
dren. He reigned thirty - ſeven, and lived fifty- A. R. 37: 
five years, ſo that he was but eighteen years old Ant. C 
| Won he aſſumed the reins of the Wada 715. 


nd. 


INTERREGNUM. 
5 aue an | Interregnum of 6. year, Numa Pon 
| = % Plaus is 1 King. re orcas) 


4 i H E 1 of e e who hu left. no 
1 children, occaſioned great troubles in 
Rome. There was yet no perſon, in a nation 
ſo recent, eminent enough among the reſt to Liv. I. i. 
claim ſuch a preference. The diſpute lay be- c. 17&18. 
tween the two bodies which compoſed the Se- _ 
nate. The Sabines, who after Tatius's death — fz 
had left the whole authority in the hands of Ro- plut. in 
mulus, not to renounce their lawful right, de- Num. p. 
manded that the King ſhould- be choſen out of n 
their nation. The old Romans on their ſide, 
could not bear the thoughts of ſubmitting to a 
foreigner. In this difference of ſentiments "Ys. 
however, deſired a King. | 
Mean while, the Senators, Sing the city, 


which was. wine head, * be n L00 
the 
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word Quirinus. Some derive it from Cures, ca- 


pital of the Sabines, from whence the Romans 


were called Quirites. Others, and with better 
; . derive it from Curis or Quiris, ſigni- 


In lib. 6. 


n. ver. 


859. 


ying in the Sabine language, à dart, and pre- 
tend the name Quirinus was given to Romulus 
as a warlike god. Servius, upon Virgil, ob- 
ſerves, that Mars was alſo called Quirinus. Ci- 
cero (a) ſeems to make light of Romulus's di- 


vinity, and of thoſe other deities of freſh date, 


* 
vour of being citizens in heaven. 


Encomium 


of Romu- 
las. 


to whom had been granted, as it were, the fa- 
Romulus cannot be denied the title of Great 
Prince, and muſt be owned to ſhow throughout 


his whole reign an uncommon prudence and 


greatneſs of mind. I except the beginning, 
which was ſullied with fratricide, and the end, 


if it be true, that he affected arbritary power. 


The rape of the Sabine-women, contrary to all 
law, can no otherwiſe be excuſed, than by the 


neceſſity Romulus was under, and by the hono- 


rable methods and entreaties which had been 
previouſly uſed. This injury was advantage- 


oully repaired, not only by the union of the two 


nations, the only fountain of their power and 
greatneſs; but more eſpecially by the indul- 
gence, mutual affection, good uſage, ſpirit of 
peace and concord, regard for conjugal modeſty 
and chaſtity, with which Romulus cemented theſe 
marriages. What ought to create a great eſteem 


for Romulus. as I obſerved, is, that by atten- 


tively conſidering his conduct, whether in peace 


or in war, his treatment of the vanquiſhed na- 


tions, his -fraternal admiſſion of them into the 


(a) Romulum noſtri [con- ſeriptitios cives in cœlum re - 


ſecraveruntj alioſque complu- ceptos putant. De nat. dear. 


* 


res: quos quaſi novos & ad- J. 3. 2. 39. 
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freedom of Rome, his good cuſtom of ſending | 
colonies to the conquered cities; we perceive in ' 
his management almoſt all the maxims of ſound © 
policy, practiſed ever after by the Romans, and 
which rendered them lords of the univerſe. . 4 
It is not ſtrange a Prince of this character 
ſhould be lamented as Romulus was. Nothing | 
but the belief of his being received among the .Y 
gods could comfort the people, and dry up their 5 
tears. Thus died the founder of Rome and firſt — 
King of the Romans, without leaving any chil- | 
dren. He reigned thirty-ſeven, and lived fifty- A. R. 3. 
five years, ſo. that he was but eighteen years old Ant. C. 
when he aſſumed the reins bor the Mg 715. 
e. 93 = „„ Na h | "TE 


INTERREGNUM. 


After « an Interregnum of 4 year, N UNA Po M- 
eee 051 1004 V8: _ King. | 
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| H E 3 of e 4" IU who had left no 
1 children, occaſioned great troubles in 

Rome. There was yet no perſon, in à nation 
ſo recent, eminent enough among the reſt to Liv. l. 1. 
claim ſuch a Preference. The diſpute lay be- c. 17K 18. 
tween the two bodies which compoſed the Se- ogy =, 
nate. The Sabines, who after Tatius's death | 3 2 
had left the whole authority in the hands of Ro- pur. in 
mulus, not to renounce their lawful right, de- Num. p. 
manded that the King ſhould: be choſen out of ci 
their nation. The old Romans on their ſide, 
could not bear the thoughts of ſubmitting to a 
foreigner. In this difference of ſentiments jo 
however, deſired a King. 

Mean while, the Senators, leapt the city, 


which was without a head, yy be expoſed. £00 
the 


N Po 
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e aids of has db Ae as Ro- 
man power, agreed to commit alternately to one 
of their body, according to a ſettled order, the 
authority and command for five days, during 


which he ſhould enjoy all the honour of ſove- 


reignty. This form of government laſted one 
year, and. was called Interregnum The ſame 
method and name were afterwards retained du- 
ring a vacancy of the throne, and even in the 
time of the Republic, in the frequent intervals 
between the elections of the magiſttates. 


The people growing uneaſy under this fab of 


oy government, began to murmur, and openly 


complained that their ſervitude was increaſed: by 
having two hundred maſters inſtead of one. 
Diſcontent was ſo loud, that it plainly appeared 
the people would endure no king but of their 
own chuſing. The Senators perceiving what 
was preparing, thought it prudence to offer the 
people, what otherwiſe would be taken from 
them by force, and left them at liberty to elect 
a king, with this reſtriction however, that their 
choice ſnould be confirmed and ratified by the 
Senate, which was, in ſome ſenſe, a reſervation 
of as much power as they gave. This proceed- 


ing was ſo grateful to the people, and ſo well 
received, that not to yield to the Senators in 


int of honour and deference, they entirely 


left to their ſuffrages the election of the king. 


281 It is excellent to ſee ſuch a conteſt between ſe- 


nate and people. The ſequel will afford many 


more inſtances which. prey redound to their 


Deen 7 


The e — very Liffcult, the Ro- | 
mans and Sabines, Which then compoſed the 
Senate, endeavouring each to chuſe one of their 
nation. This partiality preventing their agree- 


| ing upon a chojce, it was at Jaſt concluded my 


draw 
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draus: lots which ſide: ſhontd/chuſe; -bur with a 


prouiſoſ that the eiectors ſnould chuſe a king 
out of the other nation. Their aim was to in- 
ſpire by that means the prince with? an equal 
Affection fo. both parties.7 For if on the one 
hand love of the nation ſhould lead Him to 
favour his countrymen, on the other hancꝭ gra- 


titude would bind him -t do juſtice tothofe too 
whom he owed his advancement. Tbe right , | F 


election fell. to the Romans.. fy 16 eee 


Aa 6 , pA 
: 
24 , 5 


| There was at that time in''Cures,/a-city fo Chara Res 
ofcemmentiched,: a man of great reputation for / Numa. 


ptobity, and juſtice! called Numa Pompilius. 
Naturally inclined to virtue, he had been well 
educated, which greatly ſtrengthens and im- 
2 ſuch good diſpoſitions. He was inured 
betimes to hardſhip and toil, and extremely 
averſe to ambition and violence, deeming true 
greatneſs to. conſiſt in ruling the paſſions,” and 


keeping them in ſubjection to reaſon. Luxury 


and magnificence were unknown to him in any 
degree. He dedicated: himſelf entirely to the 
ſervice of the citizens and rangers, to whom 


he was counſellor, arbiter, and judge. He had 
a great | veneration for the Deity, whoſe nature 


and perfections were his ftudy. All theſe ex- 


cellent qualities had gained him ſuch reputation 


and glory, that Tatius, who reigned at Rome 
with Romulus, had made him his ſon-in-law, 


by giving him his only daughter Tatia. This 


marriage did not make him 7 more vain, nor ſo 
much as induced him to go and ſettle at Rome 
with his father-in-la w. He remained ſtill in 
the country of the Sabines, to be aſſiſtant to a 
father in his old age. And his wife Tatia, con- 
forming to his inclinations and ſentiments, pre- 

ferred an Obſcure and praceable life with her 
ede before all the honours: the king her 
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father could beſtow.:on her at Rome. She died 
thitteen years after her marriage, and Numa, 

leaving che city, retired into the country, where, 
in ſweet repoſe and agreeable: ſolitude, he fol- 
lowed without reſerve his natural inclination, 
which carried bim 10 the ſtudy of mondiry and 
2 the contemplation of the Deity: exc 

The Sof- After 1long; conſultation, Nets: Pompilius 

Ht 5 was choſen to fill the vacant throne. There are 

Nom 8 1 characters of virtue and probity which attract 

à general eſteem and reſpect, which break 
| the paſſions of men and the ſtrongeſt 
obſtacles, and to which, though ever ſo unwil- 
ng, one is ſometimes, as it were, forced to do 
ju ice. This was the caſe here. As ſoon as 
Numa Pompilius was named, all were united. 
Private views diſappeared. It was forgot he 
Was a foreigner, a Sabine, and not ſettled at 
Rome. 8 virtue, his wiſdom, capable of 
making ſubjects * 4 were only conſidered. 
With the conſent of the people, the principal 
Senators of both parties were inſtantly ſent to 
intreat his preſence and acceptance of the erown. 

He refuſes Numa was in his fortieth year when-the Ro- 

thecrown. man ambaſſadors came to him. The ſpeakers 
were Voleſus and Proculus, on one of whom it 
was at firſt thought the choice would fall, the 
Romans ſtrongly favouring Proculus, and the 
Sabines being wholly inclined to Voleſus. They 
imagined there would be no need of long 
ſpeeches; but a bare propoſal would be ſufficient | 
to obtain Numa's conſent. And therefore they 
2 told him in few words the occaſion of their 

coming, and his election for their king by the 

Roman people, Then was his virtue known 

to be ſubſtantial, and his merit to ſurpaſs even 
his fame. He anſwered the ambaſſadors in the 
W of his 1 and his IT Marcius to 
* this | 


this effect: cc He nn himſelf anne 


4 honoured: by the offer made him from as 
e Roman people, but could not conceive how _ 
“ it vs poſſibſe he ſhoujd be pitched upon to 

ze fill ſo important a poſt. If he had any va- 


66, luable qualities, they were all ſuch as were 


c more proper to exclude him from, than re- 


<6, commed him to, a throne: love of repoſe; 
et à ſtudious and retired life, a ftrang inclination 
c to peace, and a violent * to war His 
„ whole life had been ſpent with men; who af- 

<< ſernbled on feſtival-days to worſhip the gods; 
% and employed the reſt of their time in plow- 


ing their lands, and feeding their flocks. | 


46 Every - alteration. in a man's life was dan= 
*, gerous,; and it was folly for one that was 


Above want, and had no reaſon to complain 


44 of his preſent circumſtanees, to relinquiſh ari 
ec eaſy and peaceable ſtate for one full of vexa- 
4 tion. and trouble. In a word, Rome breath- 


e ing nothing but battles and victories; and 


4 purſuing only grandeur and dominion, it 


4 would be raſhneſs in him to expect to inſpire 


c her with ſentiments of peace and moderation, 
and to alter the conduct of a people; who 
405 ſeemed to want rather a General than a King.“ 
This ſpeech extremely ſurprized the amballa- 


dars, but at the ſame time filled them with a 


-freſh: eſteem for a man who looked domn with 
indifference and contempt on a crown generally 
deemed by all mortals the greateſt happineſs 
and higheſt honout that can be aſpired to. They 
repeated their endeavours, and preſſed him more 
earneſtly to yield to the deſires of the Roman 
People, praying and ronjuring him not to throw 


them, by his refuſal; into new diſſentions which | 


would end in a civil war, ſince none but he alone 
; —_ be V CIP both parties. 10 


When 


* * 
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| Numa, When the ambaſſadors: withdrew, {his father 
upon. bis Pe kinſman Marcius uſed their utmoſt endea- 
— vours to perſuade him to accept an offer ſo ad- 
accept at Vvantageous, and ſo plainly appearing to be the 
laft of the will of the gods «Tf your moderation (ſay 
crows. « they) renders. you inſenſible to riches; ' and 
makes you' reckon the glory of dominion no- 
thing in compariſon to that of virtue, re- 
«© member. that to rule well is doing God the 
* moft acceptable homage and ſervice. By 
him you are called to a throne that your love 
of juſtice and equity may not remain fruit- 
c leſs. Reject not therefore a kingdom, which 
<© to a wiſe man is the ampleſt field to perform 
„ great and noble actions. There the gods 
„may be ſerved with magnificence, and men 
<< inſpired by ſoft and perſuaſive inſinuations 
with ſentiments of religion: for ſubjects are 
always influenced by the royal example. The 
„ Romans know how to value merit. They 
loved Tatius, though a foreigner, and have 
-< immortaliz d the memory of Romulus with 
divine honours. Who knows but this victo- 
<6. rious e may be tired of war, and abound- 
« ing with arms. and ſpoil, deſire now a ru- 
<< Jer! filled with. lenity and juſtice, to govern 
e them in peace, under good laws and ſound 
% policy. But! ſhould -you ſtill find in them 
t this ſame inclination or rather madneſs for 
« war, would it not be glorious to aſſume the 
4e reins, to turn this impetuous ardor another 
„ way, and unite by bonds of friendſhip and 
«benevolence your country and the whole Sa- 
« bine nation with a city ſo powerful and flou- 
* riſhing?“ To theſe. conſiderations were ad- 
ded, as it. is ſaid, very fartunate omens, which 
vuvere ſeconded by the ardent zeal of the people 
of Cures. . For when Py heard the m_ 
| 18 


INTERREGNUM. 
this embaſſy, they went in a body and earneſtly 
conjured him to accept _ own as an effectual 


means to join and. inc pora them with the 


Romans. 


Numa yighlihg at laſt, Nacrificed: to the gods 


and ſet out for Rome, The ſenate and people, 


ſtrangely impatient. to ſee him, came out to 
meet him. There was an univerſal joy. Vows 
by men and wgmen'were mixed with acclama- 
tions. Incenfe ſmoaked in the temples. When 


they came to the Forum, Spurius Vettius, the 
Inter- rex for the day, for form-ſake, ordered 
the people to proceed to his election. He had 
all their voices, and that inſtant the royal « Or- 
naments were brought him, but he would not 


receive them, ſaying, his election muſt firſt be 
confirmed by the gods; and then taking with 
him the augurs and prieſts, he aſcended tbe 


capitol, called at that time the Tarpeian. hill. 


. DOES 
6 9 
. 


The auſpices were quick and favourable. Then An R. 39. 
Numa putting on the royal robe, went down to Ant. C. 
the Forum; where the acclamations of the peo- 713. 


= = were renewed, who called him the moſt xe- 
90 11 s en, 50 the bit Weleredt of: 1 
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Numa pe vin if to ſoften the en of Yho 
. Romans, and inſpire them with' a praceable 
_ Jpiri by religious exerciſes. "He builds the temple 
f Janus. His converſations with the nymph 
Egeria. He reforms the calendar. CTrates 
' the Pontifices. Regulates the funtFons of the 
Vaals. Eſtabliſpes ' the Salii: then' the He- 
. ralds at Arms, or Feciales, and" other Hetblds 
for religious Ceremonies. Fs. WY 
© theſe inſtitutions.” gl 5 
' Mel iv F HE natural temper of Rödl, "mn the 
Pitutes © wants of a growing g ſtare,” obliged: im to | 
ſeveral be always ſword in hand; and in his rei n,” the 
yenge '-. Romans, ever at war, increaſed by battles and 
gn 2, laughter the fierceneſs natural to a band of 
p. 123. herdſmen and adventurers. Numa, called to 
the throne in the manner deſcribed, perteived 
that the grandeur, ornament, and happineſs of 
Rome depended upon two things, which could 
not be too firmly eſtabliſhed ; (theſe are the 
words of a heathen writer :) firſt, upon a ſin- 
cere piety. towards the gods, which cauſes 
them to be regarded by mortals with reverence + 
and gratitude, as the authors and preſervers of 
every good thing ; ſecondly, upon a zeal for 
Juſtice, by which every particular perſon peace- 


Bly <jop the TOY he has received Nd why 
n a 


7 : 


hands: And indeed, theſe are the two Paſes of 

all wiſe governments, and the ſum of alt the 

duties of royalty : te render firſt to God, rol 

then to man, whatever is their due. Kings ar 

not Kings but for that purpoſe only. 
Numa plainiy ſaw, to Weocpliſh his deſign Liv, 1 Ms; 

and infuſe ſuch ſentiments into the Romans, his c. 19. 

firſt care muſt be to ſoſten and tame their minds, 

to extinguiſh by degrees their warlike ardor, and 

turn them: inſenſibly to pacific and gentle exer- 

ciſes, which ſhould cauſe them to forget and 

loſe * firſt inelination. With this he 9. 

As an acknowledgment to the gods for the tran-,Twmp/: - 

quilhty ar Rome at his acceſſion to the throne, Jo, ' 

he built in honour of Janus, a te mple which 

was to be à public indication and f ign of war 

and peace: of war, when open, of eace, when 

ſhut (T.) U It continued ſhut his whole reign. 

| but afterwards, from his ee to the rime 


(1) Janus 5 mo Was @a fide. The a of 0 ; 
Py building (. "ſaid to be all them in wer and erin 
of. f braft ). in which was a " them in peace is nobly deſcribed. - 
1 75 Janus five foot high by V irgil in "hk 1 
brauen gates on dach lines: 
1 geminæ belli porter, fie nomine auth; | 
4  / Relligione ſacræ & {xvi formidine Martis: | 
TCentum ærei clandunt veQes, #ternaque- forts. ys 
* Robora ; nec cuſtos abſiſtit limine Janus. Bl | 
Has, ubi certa ſedet patribus ſententia pugnz z - 
". Tpſe, Quirinali trabea cinctoque Gabino 225 
In ignis, reſerat ſtridentia limina conſui ß; 
I Ipſe vocat pugnas. — — Virg. As. oh e 
. Two ates ( the zame of Mars N 
And 2 worſoipp'd with "2g" 7 pub ; 
'* Before his temple fland: The dire ah | 
Aud the fear" d iſſues of the furious god]. 
Atte fent d wit 3 bolts, qwit hon: the ye a 
| 1 guardian Janus doubly æuaiti. OS 
2 wvhen the ſacred Senate votet the wars 9 
2212 


The Roman Cont their decree declare, 30 
Ln * rube * P 1 barg. 
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73 „ TAN RETURN oM 7/7 
of Livy's writing; his hiſtory, it was ſhut but 
twice: Guſt in the gonſulſhip of-;Þ;,Manlius, . 
ſome years after the end of the firſt, Punic war; 
ſecondiy, under Auguſtus, . after the battle of 
Actium, which gave pęace to the world: an 
advantage (lays the hiſtorian) which the gods 
have granted our age: {erums quod naſtræ æta- 
ti dii dederunt ut videremus, Poſt; bellum Actiacum, 
al Imperatere. Ceſare: Auguſto pace terra marique 
parta. I. deſire the reader to obſerve with; what 
modeſty. Lwy,. on the firſt occaſion of mention- 
ing the Emperor, ſpeaks, of an event which re- 
dqcunded ſo much to his glory, and hew far the 
. Antients were from that ſervile flattery Which is 
too often the diſgrace and. reproach of our 
Writings. N uma had alone the glory of keep- 
ee ere 
ring the forty, years. of his xcign: ſo much did 
a reverence for his virtue keep even the neigh- 
bouring nations within the bounds of peace and 
e No. 
Converſa- A report, raiſed doubtleſs by himſelf, of his 
tion of frequently converſing in private with the nymph. 
Ow Fes. Egeria, wonderfully diſpoſed the people to re- 
= 5" ceive all his new regulations as ſo many divine 
ria. . e i a 3 
niinſpirations. Some ſuch thing was ſaid of Mi- 
nos, Lyeurgus, and afterwards of the firſt Sci- 
pio Africanus. Theſe great men knowing the 
idea of a God to be deeply engraven on the 
heart of man, and to make there naturally a 
ſtrong impreſſion of reverence and ſubmiſſion, 
believed, in order to molſify and bend: to reaſon 
and the laws, intractable tempers, they might, 
even with fraud and impoſture, ſupport them- 
ſelves with the authority of the gods, and 
_ Floath themſelves with their name; a” powerful 
and efficacious expedient on the people. They 
ever conſidered that all diſſimulation, all lying 


r 
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was contrary to the reverence due to the Deity, | 

and'that without reverence there can be neither 
holineſs nor religion (a). * 

Hefore the order of hs ncrifiees' Would be Nana, re- 

preſcribed, ” it Was neceſſary to. reform the ca- Forms the | 

lendar; and to that Numa applied his' firſt care. 3 

Romulus, little ſkilled in Alem, divided 225 1 
the year but into ten months, and called March plut in 

the firſt from the name of his father. This way Num. 

of computing the year,” gre reeable to the courſe 72. 

neither of the ſun nor of the moon bred great 

confuſion. Numa corrected this groſs error, 

and adding two months, January and February, 

to the beginning of the year, made it conſiſt of 

335 days only, or twelve lunar months, and 

uſed intercalations, which at the end of twenty 

annual revolutions, reduced the years to their © 

juſt point (1). Julius Cæſar 1 ö 
calculation to be ſtill wrong, added above ten 

days, making the year juſt 365 days and ſix 

hours, and reſerved the fix hours till the end 

of four years to make a whole day, which was 

inſerted before the ſixth of the Calends of 

March, the place always fixed for the intercala- 

tions ; 10 that every fourth year the fix of the 

Calends was reckoned ice, ſaying the ſecond 


(a) In 0 bas en as buds 7 n 4 in the 
tionis, ficut reliquæ virtutes, /pring : May from Maia, mo- , 
ita pietas ineſſe non poteſt, ther of Mercury, or (accord. 
cum qua ſimul & ſanctitatem ing lo others ) the ſame with 
& religionem tolli neceſſe eſt. Rhea, ops or the earth + June 
1: De Nat. n. 3. from juventus, or Juno, July 
11) January from Janus: from julius Cæſar: Auguſt 
February from februo, to to pu- from Auguſtus. Theſe, like the 
 rify, the feaſt of purification refidue, were firft named from 
being then celebrated; March their arder.-  Quintilis the 
from Mars: April from RK. #fth, Sextilis the fixth (rech- 
phrodite, \the Greek name of oning March the firſt), Sep- 


Hans fares: A ae aperio vi wa ny the gau, Ke. 
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Sextus, and the year had then 366 days, and 
was called Biſſextilis. As this computation alſo 


was not exact, becauſe the ſolar year wants a- 


bout eleven minutes of $65 days fix hours, it 


was reformed under Gregory XIII. in 1582, 


b and brought to the greateſt exactneſs poſſible. 


Numa h 
male 


Priefts 


Pontifices. 


Numa inſtituted alſo. the days called by tble 
Pen faſti and nefaſti. On the firſt the 


Judges ſat in judgment, and the People held | 


their aſſemblies: Which Was not allowed on the 
other days (1). 5 5 | 
Numa made no auen! in the ana. PRE) | 


ceremonies. wiſely 


inſtituted by Romulus: he 


only added whas he tho his ceſſor had 
4 enten | 


Romulus had appointed a, prieſt peculiar: to 
3 —— Namen Dialis. Numa appointed two 
more, one for Mars, and the other for Quirinus 

or Romulus. Theſe prieſts are ſuppoſed to be 
called Flamines, from a — veil 


hl 1. wore called inten 19 5 80 n 


(1) Nama divided the days 


foto, 1. Dies Feſti, on awhich 


were celebrated Sacrificia, Sa- 


crifices ; Epulæ, Banguets to 
the honour of the 
| public games 3 

' feſtivals, 
particularly dies faſti, or 
court days, on which it ewas 


eriz, public 


lawful for the Prætor to fit 


is judgment, ani fari tria ver- 


ba, ſay the three ſolemn awards, 


Do, I give law: - Dica, I de- 


Flare right; Addico, I ad- 
damages. Other days, 


except dies inteteiſi (wobich 


were divided hetaveen fecred 
9, * N J 


43 Ludi, 
2. Dies Proſeſti, 


4 460 called dies nefaſti, or. 


nan-court-days on which the 


three words could not be ſaid. 


Dies nefaſtus 7s al/s uſed by 
Horace for an unlucky day. 
(2) Plutarch ſays the word 
flamines is a corruption of Pi- 
lamines from Pileus, 'a cap 


proper to the order. Others 


will have it à contrattion 
of Filamanes, from filum, 
the thread they bound. ab, 
von” r br > ag = cas 2 

being lighter... | 


e bythe — 
Re, and inangurated by the 
Pontifex maximuy 4 .uubong 


they were Aale. Their mi- 
nifiry 


NUM A» POMPELIUS, » 


Fe created-alſo four Pontißces (1), the firſt of 


whom was called Pontifex Maximus (2), and had 
authority over the reſt: They were all of Pa- 
trician extraction. In the year of Rome 452; 
four more were added out of the Plebeians: and 
at laſt under Sylla they were increafed to fifreen, 
as were alſo the augurs at the ſame time. Ro- 
mulus created at firſt but three augurs, taker 
_ out of the Patricians, but the additional number, 


like that of the Pontifices, were alto: choſen out 


11 145 


of the People. 


Liv. I. 10. 


c. 6. 


Flor. Ep. 
89. a 


Numa gave the 'Phnciicadſhin eee Dionyf. 


bes the ſacrifices, ceremonies, feſtivals, folemn l. 2 P- Sp 
proceſſions, in a word, of every thing concern= HY: 3-1 + 


— 


1 ſervice. They gave judgment in all 


religious differences between 


private Perſons, 


magiſtrates, and officers belonging to the 


he worſhip. 
miniſters did nothing 


It was their bufineſs to inſtruft 
knowledge of the gods 


They took care that the 5 | 
againſt the uſual forms, 


le in the 
and ay" of 


to inform them what days, in what temples, 


„key E confined to a verti- 
cular god, as Flamen Dialis 
ta Jupiter, Flamen Martialis 
to Mart, and Flamen Qoiri- 
nalis t Romulus. Their quives 
8 called Flaminicæ, and 

ook of the prieſthood. 4 
inica could wot be diver- 

— upon any account, and up- 
on er death the buſband loff 
his . ſacerdotal dignity. | The 
Flamen Dialis 4es. 4 perſon 
of great authority in the fate, 
ad tied to ſeveral. ſuperſti- 

tious reſtraints, as well as ho- 
naured with ſeveral \eminont 
Privileges,” which Jon at large 
* Cel. Mus. 7 WE 
(8) $ The dans Pontfes ir 


1 


' the Roman E 


by ſome derived from pons and 
facere, becauſe they. built and 
had ihe care of the wooden 
bridge in Rome : by others from 
poſſe and facere for offerre 
and ſacrificare. 7. fl igthe 
received opinion, tio thought 
abſurd by Plutarch. 

(2) 3 Maximus 
is defined by Feſtus, the judge 
and 9 vin. and 
bunan affairs. 
account this office, ar at leaſt 


Upon which 


the name, was aſſumed ty. all 


mperors ll the 


time of -Gratian, who refuſed 


11. The Popes afterwards afs 
famed it, and enjoy it to this 


Inn Rr IGN OUT 

nnd what! kind of ſacrifices they were to offer, 
what ceremonies were to be uſed at funerals z 
. long the mourning was to laſt, (which could 
not at fartheſt exceed ten months) and how the 
manes were to be appeaſed. In the college of the 


8 IT Pontifices were alſo examined the prodigies, whe- 


ther — deſerved any regard, and how they 
vere to be expiated. They puniſhed, offenders 
e orders in proportion to the offence. 
When a pontifex died, his colleagues name ano- 
ther in his place. In e of time, this choice 


was left to the people. ' | 


242 22 © * 


Fefals. - |; Numa is looked upon as author of the Veſtal 
"geen inſtitution, becauſe he more diſtinctly regulated 
Ekel the miniſtry and office of that order; for, as 
Plut. in we have ſeen in the example of Rhea Sylvia, 
Num p. there were Veſtals before him. He made but 
2 10 four. Two more were added by Tarquinius 
© 20. Priſcus or Servius Tullius; and that number 


remained unaltered. Numa committed to them 
the keeping of the immortal fire (x) and Falla- 
dium (2), with the care of certain ſecret 2 | 

ces 


| ahh FY 16 FEY has 


ſacred fire vas always a part 


religion. Even among jt the 


Jeu, The fire ſnall ever be 
burning on the altar, it ſhall 
never go out. Se- Levit. vi. 


13 The ſame was kept in the 


temples of Ceres at Mantinea, 


of Apollo at Delphos and A- 


 thens, 'by the Magi among the 
This cuſtom,  fays ) 


Perſians. 
Diedorns Siculus, came from 
LEgypt to Greece, and rom 
thence to Rome. 

(2) It is uncertain nodeober 
rhis flatue gave name e Pal. 
e, or Pallas to it. Ovid 


ays it fell down from heaven 
6 4 bill near Trop which 


dy nts not pike 255 as wh | 
as that image remained there. 


And therfore it was flolen a- 


ay by Diomedes and Ulyſſes; 
after which. Troy was quickly 


deſtroyed. It is pretended therk. 


were two flatuss, one true, 
the other counterfeit,” and that 
the counterfeit was flolen, but 
the true one was brought by 
LA neas into Italy. Arnobius 
and Clemens Alexandrinus ſay 
it vas made of Pelops's bones, 
King of Pelopenneſus. Diony- 


fius Halicarnaſfſenfis ſays, Pal. 


las was King of Arcadia, far 
ther of Chr wife of Dare 

danus "King of Troy, with 
whom be had this flatue = 
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goes Pay ceremonies in the worſhip” of the god⸗ . 

deſs Veſta. They vowed chaſtity for the thirty 
years that they attended on 'the ſervice of the 

_ goddeſs. The age of admiſſion was above ſix Aul. Gell. 
and under ten. They were to be without any l. 1. c. 12. 
corporal blemiſn. The ten firſt years were a ſort 

of noviciate or probation- time, wherein i they | 
learned the ſacred myſteries: the next ten were 
ſpent in the practice of them, and the ten laſt in 
teaching t the novices. This term being expired; 
they were free to quit the order; lay. alide the 
diſtinctions of it, and marry. Very few, it 18 

ſaid, made uſe of this liberty, deterred by their 
fatal experience (as it is pretended) of the unhap- 

py end commonly RY _ who e 
their condition. 

For a balance to their vow: of chienyayidih 
chaſtity, very great privileges and marks of di 
ſtinction were, at ſeveral times, granted to the 
Veſtals. They had a right to make a will th 
their fathers life-time, and to diſpoſe of theit 
effects without a truſtee; for the Roman women 

were always under guardianſhip- They were 
forbid to take an oath, and were believed in 
courts of juſtice on their bare word. When 
they appeared in public, a Lictor attended them 

with the faſces. If a Veſtal in her walks hap- 
pened to meet a malefactor leading to execution, 

he was pardoned, upon her aſſurance that the 
meeting was purely accidental, and not on pur- 
| Pose The had a Ciſtinguiſhed ny and = 
Foe Siren: Chalets it pal. bana a ag yOu in ar- 
las's preſent. In proceſs of mour, which might eafily be 
time, to render it venerable, it miſtaken for a auarlile godaefs. 
aua, ſaid to be the flatue of a Many ſecrets, and myſteries are 

oddeſs named the Arcadian ſaid tabelong to the Palladium, 


Pallas This 7s the more pro- which werepot to te revealed 
bable, as the Palladium re- to the — 8 


"y / 
* 


at the expence of the 6 va 


e ORR A te 


Tar Rien bz. 


of; 1 in the Circus Nags, at other public 


fights. . They were brought up and maintained 


If on one hand great honours were paid to the 


nn dignity. and virtue of the Veſtals, on the other 
| hand, their faults were puniſhed with as great 


ſeverity, Their faults were of two kinds: ei- 


ther negligence in ſuffering the ſacred fire to go 


out: or lewdneſs in violating their vow of 
chaſtity. 

In — firſt caſe. (a), which was looked. © on as 
the ſi go of ſome great calamity to the ſtate, the 
ph — Veſtal was puniſhed as a ſlave, that is, 
with ſcourging: covered only with a veil, for 
modeſty-ſake, ſhe was whipped with rods by the 


Pontifex Maximus. One of the Veſtals ſpent 


the whole night by the ſacred fire to prevent its 
extinction, and they watched thus by turns. 


When the fire was out, it was to be rekindled by 
the rays of the ſun, the manner af which is Fa 
Tiouſly relate. 


The great crime of che Veſtals was the breach 


of their vow of chaſtity: - accordingly -1t was 


puniſhed in a manner not to be deſcribed-with- 


out horror. They were buried alive. There 
is, ſays Plutarch, near the Colline gate, a little 


vault with a hole to go down into it. In the 


vault is a ſmall bed, a lighted lamp, and a li- 
tle quantity of proviſions, as a loaf, a pitcher 
of water, a phial of oil, and a pot of milk, only 
not to wound religion, by ſtarving to death a 


perſon conſecrated with the moſt auguſt and ſa- 


3 ered ceremonies. Strange ſcruple they feared . 


a (a) Plus OY aut nun- extiiue, cæſaque flagro elt 5 


eiatis peregre, aut viſis domi Veſtalis, cujus cuſtodia noctis 
prodigiis, terruit animos ho- ejus fuerat, juſſu P. L icjnit 
minum 8 in tede Veſtze N Liv. . 28. . 11. 
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to ſtarxe her whom they buried alive. The of- 
fender is put into a cloſe and covered litter, that 
her cries may not be heard, and carried in that 
manner a+crofs the forum. At the ſight of the 
litter, all retire to let it paſs, and it is followed 


in profound filence with all the marks of the i. | 
deepeſt ſorrow. ' There is not a more horrible 


ſpectacle, nor a more frightful or more mournful 


day for Rome. When the litter is eome to the 


3 


place of puniſhment, the Lictors take off the 2 | 


covering, and open it ; and the Pontifex Maxi- 


mus, after ſome private prayers with hands lifted 


to heaven, takes out the criminal all over veiled, 


and fets her on the ladder to go down into the 


vault. After which he returns with the other 
prieſts, and the unhappy Veſtal is ho ſooner 


down, but the ladder is removed, and the hole 


filled up with earth till the ground is even, and | 


and no ſign of a grave remains, as if the criminal 


was dermed unworthy: to Ag c as well among 
the dead as the living.. 
By this terrible execution is den the notion of 


the Heathens themſelves concerning a virgin's 


breach of her vow of chaſtity, and their fear of 


its drawing down the curſe and vengeance of 


the gods upon the whole ſtate, if it remained 


unpuniſhed. To avoid ſo fatal a calamity, the | 


Veſtals were exhorted to uſe the ſtricteſt 


tions, to keep as far as poſſible from the ſin, | 


and to fly with horror from every thing that 5 


could caſt the leaſt” blemiſh on their reputation. 


5 Poſthumia, a Veſtal; having brought herſelf Liv 1 1 


under ſuſpicion dy a dreſs and gaiety unbecom- 6. 44. 


ing a” virgin, was ealled to her trial. She was 
indeed, after a long examination; found inno- 
dent: but the Pontifex Maximus ordered her to 
lay aſide for the future thoſe gay airs, and ſtudy 
10 how, in ber dreſs, more wildoin and: modefty 


Ba 45:. | than = 


Fl 


—— — 


Remer 
than elegance and taſte; ucſtinere jocis, cũligue 


Sant? potiùs quam ſeit? juſſi e. 
We ſee allo, by the difficulty of compleating 
the fixed number of Veſtals, the infinite difference 


Dion. between Chriſtianity and Paganiſm. | Though 


Caſſ. I. 55. the Romans had but ſix virgins that vowed 
p. 563. chaſtity a certain number of years, and though _. 


great honours and privileges were gr anted them, 0 | 


Sueton. in. yet Auguſtus was forced to admit into the order 


Aug. c 31. the daughters of freedmen; becauſe perſons of 
quality were unwilling to dedicate theirs to this 
honourable office, which in it's primitive inſti- 
tution, was appointed only for Patrician fami- 
lies. Here Chriſtianity triumphs. -Shortly after 
it's eſtabliſhment, thouſands of virgins filled the 
cities and ſolitudes, voluntarily renouncing their 
eſtates, with all their worldly pomp and hopes; 
and even expoſing themſelves with incredible 


fortitude. to the moſt cruel torments, to crown 


their virginity with martyrdom. It is doubtful 
whence ſprung a change ſo; wonderful, and a 
fortitude ſo far beyond the power of nature? 
L have enlarged a little on the Veſtals, that I 
might not be;. obliged to reſume the ſubject 
hereafter. % ak HY H | 


* 3 . 
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Salit 1 The Salii are other prieſts, inſtituted by. Nu- 
Dionyſ. ma on the following occaſion. In the eighth 


1 |. of his reign, a contagious diſtemper raging 
Plat. ibid. in Italy, and ſeverely, infeſting Rome: whilit al 


p. 68, 69. were in the utmoſt. conſternation, a brazen tar- 


Liv. 1, 1. get, it is ſaid, fell from hrayen into che king's 
c. 20. hands, and he inſtantly uttered ſtrange things, 
- Mules: that the target was ſent for the cure 

and preſervation, of Rome, which ſhould enjoy 

a conſtant and uninterrupted happineſs as long 

as that precious pledge ſhould, be preſerved: 


that it ought to be kept with great care, and 
1112 El e | eleven 
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eleven other targets of the ſame ſize and Gage. 


| be. ſpeedily made, and in caſe of an attempt to 
ſteal it away; the true might not be diſtinguiſhed - 


from the counterfeit. Marmurius Veturius, 
an excellent artiſt, made eleven targets ſo like 
the firſt, that Numa himſelf could not diſtin- 
guiſh them. He deſired no other reward for his 
labour, than that in the ſongs to be compoſed 
for the intended feſtival, his name might be in- 
ſerted: a favour readily granted him (a). Theſe 
targets were called Ancilia (B), becauſe; accor- 
ding to Varro, they were ſloped on both. ſides, 
like the Thracian bucklers. The keeping of 
theſe targets was committed to twelve Roman 
citizens, of Patricia families and known probi- 


ty. Cloathed in a purple tunic, girded Rich's 


broad belt claſped with brafs buckles, helmets 

on their head, and ſhort--{words in their tight 
. with Which they ſtruck the targets in their 
left, they walked pompouſly in ſolemn proceſ- 


ſion. every March, ſinging verſes compoſed on 


purpoſe, for the occaſion, and dancing in time 
to the ſound of Mates: from whebey: . 9 71 


called Salii (1). 
Numa, md Te all the parts of the Ho: 


81 


H eralds 


at Arms 


vernment, where he intended religion ſhould be n 
predominant, eſtabliſned a ' college of Heralds Feciales. 


at Arms, called Feciales (2). Their princi 


ipal Liv. 1. 1. 


Dionyſ. 


office concerned the declarations. of war 0 C. 32. 


5 a). fo ſacerdotes operi ptomilfa vetuſto. 
Prckmia perſolvunt. afmuriumque vocant. 6d 


(6) Ab pee te quod ta Hbrate "ip danties. Od. 37. 


arma ab utraque parte; at J. 1 


| 798 Unracum. inciſa. Varr. 
1 f. & ling. 8 

155 The entertainments of 
the Salii upon their feſtival 


 avere wery coftly and magnifi- \ 
cent: bence dapes ſallartes in 


Nor, I. 


— 


(2) 8 bh: de is 


-_ "derived from tides, 41 f 
bad the care of the public 
faith in leaguef. By others 4 
fœdere faciendo, fromaulting 


leagues. 


peace. 


132. 


82 Tun RISE oT . 
peace, and the method uſed in the firſt demon- 
ſtrates the equity and religion of the Romans 
LSE. in a matter which is commonly managed in a 
very different manner. When war is to be 
- proclaimed (ſays Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis), 
the Heralds at arms commiſſion one of their 
college for that purpoſe *. He, cloathed in a 
more magnificent and venerable habit than or- 
-dinary, proceeds to the city complained of, and 
entering the frontiers, ſtops, and calls Jupiter 
and all the gods to witneſs, that he is come to 
demand juſtice in the name of the Roman peo- 
ple. This is followed with many imprecations 
on himſelf and on Rome, if he ſays any thing 
cContrary to truth. Then he advances, and to 
the firſt perſon he meets of town or country, he 
repeats the ſame proteſtations. When he comes 
to the gates, he renews, in preſence'of the guard, 
his 'oaths, and goes on to the public place of 
concourſe. - There, in a ftanding poſture, he 
declares to the magiſtrates the cauſe of his com- 
ing; with freſh oaths and imprecations ; and if 
lie finds them inclined to do juſtice, and deliver 
up the wrong-doers, he takes them with him, 
and returns without acting, or denouncing any 
=... hoſtility, If they deſire time to conſider, he 
gives them ten days, at the end of which he 
- comes again to them, and if it be neceſſary, 

_ conſents to a farther delay. But after thirty 
daays, if his remonſtrances are not heard, he 
calls to witneſs all the celeſtial and infernal 

gods, and departs with ſaying only, the Ro- 

man people will conſider at leiſure the refuſal of 
doing them juſtice; At his return to Rome he 
repairs to the Senate with all the reſt of the He- 
Hie that cas employed in that office wwas called Pater pa- 
(© 5 . | ralds 
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ralds at arms: proteſts he has carefully diſchat- 
ged his duty as preſcribed by the law, and de- 


clares the legality of the war. The Roman 
Senate and people did not think they could law- 


fully make war without obſerving theſe forma- 
ties (a). Numa's deſign in their inſtitution was, 
to render the Romans extremely conſiderate, 


circumſpect, and moderate, before the declara- 


tion of a war: and to check the firſt motions 
of revenge by thoſe horrible imprecations de- 


nounced againſt the Roman people themſelves, 


if the Deity ſaw them unjuſt. Accordingly 
Varro obſerves (b), the Romans took up arms 
ſlowly and without paſſion, perſuaded that none 


83 


but à juſt and neceſſary war ſhould be underta- 


ken; and to ſentiments ſo reaſonable, - Dionyfi- 


us aſcribes the happy ſucceſſes granted by the 


gods to their arm. 


Plutarch mentions another kind of Heralds Heralde 


employed in religious ceremonies, and ſolemn / mi ew 
| remoniesaf 
religion. 


proceſſions. They walked before the prieſts, 


prochiming through the city filence and ceſſa- Plut. in 


Cc 


tion from work. Numa (ſays the | hiſtorian) Num, p. | 


would have his citizens to aſſiſt at divine ſervice 69 


and public prayers, ' not careleſsly, and with 


*% , 


negligence and diſtraction, but to ceaſe from 


their occupations, / and wholly attend to the ſo- 


Py 
* 
«a 


lemnity, as'to the moſt 8 action of life; 


and therefore the noiſes inſeparable from moſt of 
the neceſſary trades were not to be heard, and 
the ſtreets were to be kept clean and free during 
the proceſſion. Plutarch obſerves, that in cer- 
tain ſacrifices the Herald cried out, Hoc age, 


% Er quv loteligb eren, fe] MM & 6 pes 
nullum bellum eſſe juſtum, magna licentia ſuſcipiebant, 
niſi quod aut rebus repetitis | quod nullum bellum niſi pi- 


geratur, aut denuntiatum ant um putabant geri oportere. 


fit & indicdum. Offic. 1. 2. 36. Parr. I 2. de vita P. R. 


G 2 „ that 
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that is, Mind what you are about, to admoniſh 

the ople to behave reverently and attentively 

to what was doing. How many Chriſtians im- 

prove by theſe Kamper given them by Hea- 
thens! a 

Liv. I. 1. Numa, who, at his acceſſion to the . 


c. 21. found the Romans (as we obſerved) unpoliſhed, 


fierce, and violent, and breathing only battles and 

war, believed the only poſſible way to draw 

them put of that ſtate was by frequent” exerciſes 

of religion. | 
Temple to He is ſaid to be the firſt that erected a temple 


Fes and appointed a public worſhip to Fides, and 


. . 9. taught the Romans that the moſt ſacred oath they 


. 21. 


Dionyſ. could take, was to ſwear ex fide, by their faith or 
I. 2. p. . veracity. His intention was to render their pro 
134 miſes, without writings or witneſſes, as firm and 


CO. in certain as contracts made and ſworn with all ho 


malities; and in this he ſucceeded to his wiſh. 


Ke 6. Polybius gives this glorious teſtimony of the Ro- 
5. 498. mans, that they inviolably kept their faith, that 


is, their word, without any occaſion for witneſſes 
or ſecurities; whereas nothing could bind the | 
Greeks to their promiſes. 


 Theged | That every man might be content with his 


. own lands, and not covet or invade his neigh- 
bour's, he eſtabliſned laws concerning bounda- 


Feb. 22, ties, and appointed a moſt ſolemn feſtival in 


; honour of the god that preſided at it. He was 
call Terminus, and his feſtival Terminalia (1 J. 


N | Dionyſus obſerves, that in his'time the external 
2 . rites of this feſtival were till very religiouſly 


, obſerved, but the if i and ſu bſtance openly 


(i) * dedicated to Ju- mark: 10 FORT. poſe ſoar, | 
piter Terminalis «vere placed which became a ſort of deities, | 
on the border) of the Roman or Dii Ts 
Serritery,. and alſo as land. 51 


» £5. ©  epntemned. 
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contemned. And indeed we ſhall find that the | 


avarice of the rich will lead them to ſeize moſt of 
the lands of private perſons as well as of the pub- 


He, which occaſioned continual diviſions in the 


commonwealth ;' and that the Roman people 


themſelves in general ever thirſting after new 


conqueſts, will ſet no bounds to their ambition. 
Thus the God Terminus will be always out- 
wardly -honoured at Rome, and always really 

contemned and inſulted. 5 0 | + 


Numa implanted ſo profound a reverence for Reverence 
religion in the Romans of his time, that he cau- Ver rei- 


{ed that warlike people to lay down their arms, £1, % 


and employ - themſelves throughout his whole Nn. 


reign in render ng. the gods propitious. The 
remembrance of the Deity, ever preſent in their 
thoughts, had inſpired them with ſuch a piety, 


that the citizens did their duty, not ſo much out 
nal laws, as a religious regard 
to their word and oath. All (ſays Livy) formed _ 
their manners by the King's, whom they took 
for their ſole pattern. And how deep in them 


of fear of the pe 


was the impreſſion of a religion, though falſe, 
appears from the reſpect it drew from their 
neighbours: inſomuch that the nations about 


them, who had before conſidered Rome, not as 


a city, but as a camp, placed among them to 


diſturb the public tranquillity, conceived: for 


them ſuch a reverence, that they would have 
thought it a ſort of impiety to attack a people 
_ wholly intent upon the ſervice. of the gods (a). 


* 


"iN (a) Ad. hae conſultanda, | 


Happy 


numen videretur, ea pietate 


procurandaquę. multitudine 
omni A vi & armis cpnverſa, 
& animi aliquid agendo oc- 


cupati erant, & deorum aſſ - 


dna infidens cura, chm inter- 


eſſe rebus humanis cœleſle 


— 


* 


omnium pectora imbuerat, ut 


fides ac jusjurandum pro ſum- 
mo ]egum. gc peaarum metu. 


civitatem regerent. Et cùm 


ipſi ſe hominęs in regis, ve- 


lut unici exempli, mores for- 
8 3 


marent; 


THE REIGN, or 


Happy the people, whoſe prince 3 with 
ſolid and real piety, fince the ſhadow dae of: it 
produces ſuch effects 
Religion, I ſaid, though falſe, bis; a great 727 : 
fluence over the Romans, and no wonder. There 
is in mankind a natural religion that comes from 
God; and the impreſſion of it is very uſeful, 
when it leads to ſincerity and an inviolable obſer- 
vance of oaths; which was the ſum and ſub- 
ſtance of Numa's religion. So far was good, 
true, juſt, agreeable to nature, and to the inſtitu- 
tion of the author of nature. What was wrong, 
was their paying theſe duties to falſe gods. They 
made an ill uſe of a good thing, and ſpoiled it 
the end to which they referred it. And in this 
light it is that the N actions of oy Hi 
chens are to be e. | | 


SE.CT. u. 


Nums applies himſelf to. gab 72 2 pal in the | 
city and country. Inſpires his ſubjefts with the | 
love of labour, frugality, and poverty. Dies 
- lamented by all the people. Erroneous: opinion of 
bis baving been Pythagoras's e Mares | 

| Loot laid upon bis tomb. 6 


)Y what, has hitherto been fd; it plainly 
| appears that -Numa's firſt and chief care 
was religion. But his noble views in that reſpect 
hindered not his attention to. whatever concern- 
ed the civil government and good order, whe- 
| ther 1 in you city or the country; 3 and nothing was 


marent; tum finitimi etiam diam adducti ſunt, ut civita- 
5 populi, qui antè caſtra non tem totam in cultum verſam 


urbem poſitam in medio ad deorum violari ducerent ne- 5 
follicitandam omnium pacem fas. Liv. OO 5 


| crediderant. i in eam verecun- | „ 
” FORTS : 


one by him that could conduce to cheriſh © 
among the citizens b ſpirir of Peace nit and 
iin + 219 


n. all Numa' 8 appointinents, one of the 3 5 


beſt (ſays Plutarch) was the diſtribution of the n of the 

pad by their ſeveral profeſſions and trades. e 85 
Rome was originally compoſed of two nations, D ny” 
Romans and Sabines: or, rather, was divided grade. 
into two oppoſite factions, by that difference of Flut. in 
origin which rendered them as foreigners to one Num 
another, and created continual quarrels and con-? 71, 
teſts. Numa found it of great importance to 
baniſh from the city that party-ſpirit which made 

one ſay and think, I am a Sabine, or I am a 
ſubjelt of Tatins; and another, I am a Roman, 

or I am a-ſubjett of Romulus. He thought there- 

fore, that, as lid bodies, which cannot be mixed 
together whilſt they are whole, were readily in- 
corporated when beat to powder, the minuteneſs 

of the parts helping the mixture; in like manner 
the two great bodies of Romans and Sabines were 
to be divided into many ſmall parts, which 
would annihilate the difference and diverſity of 
nation and origin, which prevented a perfect 
union. © To this end, he divided the people by 
their occupations, as muſicians “, goldſmiths, 
carpenters, dyers, and the like: ranking them, 
according to their profeſſions, in ſeveral Tn” 

nies; appointing. fraternities, feſtivals, aſſe1 

blies; granting each company particular privi- 

leges,' and by that means eſtabliſhing Among 
them an union which made 1 952 forget” they 3 uma, to 


were Romans or Sabines. banifs po- 
Verty, re- 


Attention to the eaſe of the citizens in a pre- comments 


vention of Poverty, or deliverance from it, b. cxlti- 


Sh l | + vation of 
1 bo Were 2 in the harr bas 4 we, religion _ 
ceremonies, ee 


„ e is p. 71. 


8 | ; 9 
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18 4 great a of ſound policy. Of this Numa 5 
from the beginning of his reign took particular 
care. He knew the indigent are more inclined . 
than all the reſt to ſeditions, becauſe, diſſatisfied 


with their preſent condition, they cannot loſe, 


but may gain, by a change. They are not ſo 


good fathers, of families. They neglect the 


© nurture, education, and Giſcipline of their chil- 


dren, and think Jeſs of ſettling them, and per- 


petuating their poſterity, in which conſiſts the 
ſtrength and riches of a ſtate. Numa, to ob- 


viate this inconvenience, divided among the 


poor citizens the conquered lands, to keep them 
from idleneſs, and its attendant, injuſtice, by the 


enjoy ment of the lawful fruits of their labour, 


and to incline them to a love of peace, ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the huſbandman. No expedient for 
that purpoſe could be more juſt, more hu- 
mane, leſs chargeable to the rich, and more 
proper for increaſing from age to age the ſtrength | 
of the commonwealth by a water Supply: of 
new citizens. 44-1 
To attach his ſubjects to the improvement. of „ 
the lands in a more affecting and ſteady, manner, 


he diftribured them into Pagi or villages, ſet 


over. them inſpectors and ſuperintehdants, fre- 
quently viewed himſclf. the labours of the field, 
judged of the owners by the work, advanced to 
the. laborious, diligent, and wn 3: 
— the negligent and ſlothfül. 


: theſe various means, ſupported by hig — 


he rendered agriculture to hongrahle, that in the 
following ages, the generals and chief magiſtrates, 


far from regarding as beneath them the rural oc- 
cupations, gloried in cultivating their fields with 
the ſame victorious triumphant hands that had 


- conquered the enemies of the , and Put your 
armies to flight. | 


„ 
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It was this love of labour and a corintry- life, 
infuſed at” firſt” by Numa into his ſubjects, that 


eſerved for ſo many ages the noble ſentiments, 
generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs. which have ren- 

dered the Roman name much more illuſtrious 
than all the moſt renowned victories. For, it 
muſt be owned, an innocent country-life is ver 
nearly related to wiſdom, being as it were her 
ſiſter (a); and it may juſtly be conſidered as an 

excellent ſchool of ſimplicity, . . | 
and all the moral Viktuks (5). 5 


99 


fobje@ts, bur moſt 2 he: pe Rate Fe cities ; b 


wherein, as if a happy influence of gentleneſs 


manners, and inſtead; of martial ardor, an eager 
defire to live in peace, to cultivate the lands, 
to bring up their children, and ſerve the gods in 


quiet: Fhroughout the whole country, there 
was nothing but feſtivals, ſports, ſacrifices, 
feaſts, and rejoicings of people, who viſited one 
angther without fear, as if Numa's wiſdom 
had been 4 plentiful fountain, from 'whence the 
| ſtreams of virtue and Juſtice had flowed into the 
minds of the people, and infuſed into their 


hearts the fame n ras that N in his 
own. -* - 

And indeed; during Noma' s reign of Tooth 
three years, neither war nor rebellion appeared, 
nor did ambition conſpire againſt him. - But 


whether reverence for his eminent virtue, or fear 
2 the Ooty (fays Plutarch) who ſo Nuabiy pro- 


600 Res blies fine 1 (4) Vita roftica bn 
tatione, proxima & quaſi con- niæ, diligentiz, juſtitiæ ma- 
ſanguinea ſapientiæ eſt. Co- giſtra eſt. Cic. or at. pro Roſe. 


17 A Amor. u. 75. 
5 tected 


4.4. 


and tranquillity flowing from Rome had been rp. 
' ſhed all around, was ſeen a wonderful change of 
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en wy 
tected him, diſarmed vice; whether Heaven, 
by a particular providenee, was pleaſed to pre- 
ſerve this happpy reign. from whatever might 
ſully its glory or diſturb its peace, it has ſerved 
| for proof and inſtance of that great maxim long 
Lib. 5. de ſince advanced by Plato, when ſpeaking of go- 
Rep. vernment he ſays, Cities and people ſhall not be 
p. 473" freed from their evils, till, by a particular provi- 
dence of the gods, the ſovereign and philoſopher 
(that is, the man enlightened with wiſdom and 
knowledge) being united in one Pens Mall ren. 

dier virtue triumphant over vice. 
Dionyſ. During the long tranquillity Rome enjoyed 
p. 135. under. Numa, the neighbouring nations were ſo. 
far from taking advantage of his pacific tem- 
per to make war upon him, that in all their 
_ differences with one another, they choſe the Ro- 
mans for umpires, and referred them entirely to 
Numa's deciſions: a glory infinitely preferable 
to that of conqueſts founded uſually on injuſtice; 
whereas the other is the effect of the eſteem and 
gratitude of the nations, who cannot but pay a 
publick homage to the wiſdom, juſtice, and ſin- 
cerity, of a prince perfectly void of ſelf-intereſt, 
and ſolely intent on the happineſs of others. He 
attained to an extreme old age, having lived 
above eighty-three years without misfortune or 
Death of ſickneſs. He ended his life in the gentleſt man- 
Numa. ner, that is, by nature being quite exhauſted. 
His reign had laſted forty-three years. 
Numa Numa's particular taſte. for the ſtudy. of phi- 
baggy ar loſophy, the wiſdom of his regulations and 
Hye 2 laws, his profound reverence for the Deity, the 
© hes. conformity of ſentiments in ſeveral points with 
Liv. I. 1. thoſe of Pythagoras, have made ſome authors 
c. 18. believe him to be ſcholar of that famous philo- 
Dionyſ. ſopher, and formed by his inſtructions. But 
fre * en s firſt appearance in Italy was above 


E 


an 


an hundred and fifty years after Numa, in the 
reign of Tarquin the Proud, or of Servius Tul- 
lius. Hence, according to Cicero's judicious Tuſe. 
remark (a), Numa ought to be the more admi- Wil. r. 
red for having known and practiſed the ſoundeſt 38. 
maxims of policy and the art of government. 
go ma years before Greece had any notion of 
| PT. ͤ ͤ—⅛ůũ²² n ]—]‚§gmdẽ— è 
The publick veneration ſhown at his funeral Nume's 
crowned. the happineſs of his life. All the e 
neighbouring nations, friends and allies of Rome, Flut. P. 74. 
thought themſelves bound to be preſent. The 
Patricians themſelves. carried on their ſhoulders 
the coffin in which his body was laid. They 


were followed by the prieſts of all the temples, 


and an infinite number of people. The tears, 
the fighs, the groans of the whole company, 
made his elogy. He was lamented, not as a 
prince dead of old age, but as if they had bu- 
ried the deareſt friend in the flower of his youth. 
His body was not burnt, becauſe he had for- Numa“: | 
bid it; but two ſtone-coffins were made, which books I- 
were interred at the foot of the Janiculum (1) ; 7724 with 
his body was laid in one, and in the other were "Ibid, 
put the ſacred books of his on writing, doubt- 
leſs becauſe it was his command. Authors dif- 
fer about the number and other circumſtances. 
Livy fays there were fourteen: ſeven in Latin Ii. I. 40. 
concerning the pontifical right, and ſeven in c. 9. 
Greek upon Philoſophy, ſuch as it was in thoſe N 
la) Quo etiam major vir /ing ſands it abounds with 
| habendus eſt Numa, cum il- procured it the name of Mons 
lam ſapientiam conſtituendæ aureus, at. preſent by corrup- 
civitatis duobus prope ſeculis tion called Montorio. From 
ante cognovit, . quam eam bence, ſays Martial in one of 
Gxræci natam eſſe ſenſerunt. his epigrams, is the beft pro- 
De orat. I. 2. n.154. 75 of Rome, Lib. 4. Ep. 
 ." 16) 4-M „ os ns. 


4 


remote 


remote times. Above five hundred and thirty 


years after, in the year of Rome 373, theſe two 


ſtone-coffins were found in digging the ground. 


One was entirely empty, without any remains 
or ſign of a human body, length of time having 
— aw) the whole: in the other were two 


P * 


newly wri en , 
who peru 


parcels of books not only entire, but aßpearing 


he did not think them proper to be made pub- 


lic or preſerved, as containing many things pre- 


judicial to religion (a), they were burnt by or- 


der of the ſenace before che FN 1 Ns Fo- 
It does not appear why Nyma would how 
| theſe books put into a coffin; and much leſs 


how books compoſed by a king ſo pioys and 
religious, could contain many things repu 
to religion. Perhaps the ſuperſtitions which” chen 


- prevailed in Rome were condemned in them; 


and that this was what the prætor meant. 


Unie Hin M. Boſſuet, the glory of the French clergy, 
makes one obſer vation upon the religious books 


of all the antient nations, which I cannot forbear 
to inſert. The works, ſays he, that the Egyp- 
tians and other nations called divine, have long 
been loft, and there remain but very dark tra- 


ces of them in che antient hiſtories. The ſacred 
books of the Romans, wherein Numa, author 


of their religion, had deſcribed the myſteries of 


* This ſeems very bard to laft for ever. Pliny indeed 


be believed It is pretended, gives this reaſos why Numa's 


à certain Juice, drawn from works did not rot. Libros ci - 


cedar or tþe citron tree, pri: tratos {or cidratos) fuiſſe: 


Petilius, prætor of the city, 
them, reporting to the ſenate, that 


ferves from cerruption the 
things on which it is ſprinkled. 


Hence the expreſſion of Horace. 


carmina linenda cedro, (Art. 


T0. 4 for verſes. that ſhould 


propterea arbiirarer tineas non - 


tetigiſſe. Lib 13. c. 13. 
(4) Càm Ainet 


pleraſque difolvendarum.  _ 


ligionum eſſe. Liv. 
8 it, 


4 


©4NUMAPOMPILIUS.. : 


itz; periſhed by the hands of the Romans them- 


(0 


' one by war, the other by peace, may be ob: 


ſelves, being burnt by the Senate; as tending to 


the ſubverſion of religion: . Theſe ſame Ro- 

mans in the end ſuffered the SibyHitie writings - 
to periſh, ſo long reverenced among them as 
prophetical, and where they would have it be- 
lieved that they found the decrees of the im- 
mortal gods concerning their empire, with- 
out however exhibiting to the public, I Will 


not ſay one ſingle volume, but one ſingle pre- 


diction. The Jews are the only people whoſe 
facred writings have been the more revered as 
they have been the more known. Of all the 
antient nations, they alone have preſerved the 


primitive monuments of their religion, though 


they abound with teſtimonies of their own, as 
well as of the unfaithfulneſs of their forefathers. 


And ſtill at this day the ſame people remain 
upon earth to carry to all nations where they- 
are diſperſed, along with their religion, the 
miracles and predictions which render it un- 


ſhaken. n 1 92 . 1 f . 
In the (a) two reigns of Romulus and Nu- Principles 

of the Ro- 
man go- 
vernment. 


ma, who eſtabliſned and ſtrengthened Rome, 


ſerved almoſt all the principles afterwards prac- 
tiſed by the Romans, whether for the public 


adminiſtration, or for private conduct: a great 
reſpe&t for the ſacredneſs of an oath, for the 
| worſhip of the gods, for religious ceremonies 


a particular care not to. undertake any but juſt 
wars, to make victory ſubſervient to the incor- 


porating the vanquiſhed by the right of free- 


la) Duo deinceps reges, Tum valida, tum temperata 
alius alia vir, ille bello, hic & belli & pacis artibus erat 


Pace, civitatem auxerunt.— civitas. Liv. J. 1. c. 21. 


dom, 


9 


dom, and to ſettle! in the conquered countries 


\ 


Tut REIGN or NUM./POMP. 


numerous colonies :'a profeſſed reliſh and happy 
habit. for a plain, poor, 'frugal, laborious 
life, equally fit for the painful toils of agricul- 
ture, and the hard exerciſes of war, in which 
their whole occupation conſiſted: ſo that it 
might be ſaid of the Romans, in ſome ſenſe, 
that they were a nation of huſbandmen and 
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Tux Reton or TULL. HOST. 95 


The REIM of TULLUS Hos. 
FF 


Tullus divides the lands among the poor citixens. 
Incloſes mount Calius within the city. War 
 _  wvith the Albans, ended by a fingle combat of 
the Horatii and Curiatii. Horatius kills bis 
lter. Treacbery and puniſhment of Suffetius. 
Alba demoliſhed, and the inhabitants removed to 
Rome. War with the Sabines: then with the 
'  Latines. Plague at Rome. Death of Tullus 
Haſtilius. 5 | 5 e 


X FTER Numa's death and a ſhort inter- Tallu 
1 regnum, the people elected for King t 
Tullus Hoſtilius. The choice was confirmed K. , 
by the Senate, and received with univerſal ap- Ant C. 
obation. He was originally of Medullia, a 670. 
city built by the Albans, and made a Roman Dionyſ. J. 
colony by Romulus, after he had reduced it to 3- R | 
- his obedience. His "grandfather Hoſtus Hoſti- C, 
lius, who, as we have ſeen, ſignalized himſelf © — 
in the battle againſt Tatius, wherein he was 
ſlain, was noted for his riches and birth, and 
after his ſettlement, married a Sabine, daughter 
of Herſilia, the ſame that adviſed her country- 
women to throw themſelves between the two 
_ armies, to reconcile the Romans with the Sa- 
AMER mp , TR 
As ſoon as Tullus was ſeated, in the throne, H. did, 
he begins his reign with a memorable act that /and: a- 
gained him the heart of the tradeſmen and poor. weng che 
The two Kings his predeceſſors enjoyed a large 
and fertile field, as part of the royal — 3 
8 a e on 


06 COOKIE R evontes 

the income of which was applied to the charges 
of their ſacrifices and of their table. Tullus 
ſuffered it to be divided among thoſe that had 
no lands, ſaying his own patrimony was more 

than ſufficient for all his expences: N 
He inchſjes At the ſame time, for the Take of thoſe who 
mount Cz- had no dwelling-place, he incloſed mount Cœ- 
dee a. lius within the circuit of the city of Rome. 
6%, There all the Romans that had no houſes, 
built theinifelves a habitation, He himſelf. fixed 
his palace there; and ſome of the principal citi- 
Zens ſettled there alſo; Nothing elſe remarka- 
ble was done by Tullus in, civil affairs during 
/ A „ ĩ Wa, 

War with Peace was not, during his reigri, the object of 

'#be Al. his wiſhes. Far from being in that reſpect like 

3 | his ptedeceſſor Numa, he owed a greater ar- 
© 22—26, dor for war than Romulus himſelf. His age, 
Dionyſ. I. his ſtrong conſtitution; his grandfather's fame, 
3. P-136 all inſpired him with a martial courage. Perſua- 
160. ded that a long and ighoble eaſe would infallibly 
woeeaken and enervate the Romans; he impatient- 
ly waited an opportunity to rouze them to arms. 
An opportunity quickly offered. Cluilius, dicta- 
tor of Alba, jealous of the proſperous condition 
of Rome, ſecretly commiſſioned ſome perſons bf 
no note to pillage in the Roman territory, in 
hopes it might produce a breach between the 
two nations. What he wiſhed: for came to paſs; 
The injured, parties inſtantly flew to revenge; 
and. Cluilius, attentive to the ſucceſs of his ſtra- 
tagem, perſuaded his countrymen, that what 
. was really but a repriſal, was an inſult, and de- 
ſerved a chaſtiſement by. arms. And to give 
this rupture a face of juſtice, before a declarati- 
on of war, he induced the Albans to ſend am- 
baſſadors and demand ſatisfaction for the injury. 
Hoſtilius, at leaſt as ſubtle as his ne 

f wh = | art 
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| TULLUS HOSTILIUS. 
artifiee he diſcovered, received the ambaſſadors 
with a civility that beguiled them; and detain- 
ing them on various pretences, gained ſufficient 
time to ſend, without their Knowledge, his am- 
baſſadors to Alba, to complain of the breach 
of the peace, and demand a repatation propor- 


tionable to the damage. Cluilius anſwered with 


all the haughtineſs of a man reſblutely bent up- 


on war. After the return of the Roman am- 


baſſadors, Hoſtilius gave audience to the Alban, 
complained of their maſter's proud anſwer, and 


declared, fince they deſired war, he firſt Pro- 


2 1 r PX 4 : 1 . E — I . - ; 
claimed it, and bid them expect to ſee it forth- 
5 P * 1 5 11 4 FA | 7 | WY 5 #44 ; =" 


Sau .+t r 
with begun. 8 . 


Both hides immediately took the field. The A R. 85} 
Albans encamped within five miles of Rome, Ant. C. 
in a place called afterwards Faſſa Cluilia, or Clui- ©* 
lius's Ditch.” Shortiy after, Cluilius was found 
dead in his tent; without ahy appearance of the _ 
cauſe! He was ſucceeded in the command by eri 
Metius Suff. etius, who, before an en gagement, for an gc- 

was willing to try ſome way of accommodation. commodas 
Advice that ſomè neighbouring cities intended“ -- 


to attack them whilſt engaged, and to fall alike 
upon the conquerors and coriquered, inclined 

him to that expedient. Tullus refuſed” not a 
conference, though he expected it to be fruſtleſs. 


An interview was agreed on at an equal diftance 


from the two camps. The two generals were 
preſent, attended by the OY officers of 
their reſpective armies. The Alban. ſpoke firſt 


in this manner: „ I know Cluilius alledged for Lie. I. t. 
e ground of this war the damages received from c. 22. 
6 Rome, and the refuſal of the ſatisfaction re- 


« quired: and TI: queſtion not, O Tullus, but 
the ſame things will be urged on your ſide: 
=. but if, inſtead of deceiving ourſelves. with 
65 3 pretences, we ſpeak the truth, it will 
2 Vor. I. „ e 


t be | 
9 nf 


0 98 TRE Rs rom: OF. 
. 1 that ambition and a chirſt of empire 
8 excite to arms two nations united both by 
3 « neighbourhood and blood. Whether juſtly or 
ce not 71 ſhall not determine: that conſideration 
$ + belongs to the author of the war: for the ma- 
ement of which the Albans have ſince pla- 
= 4 72 me at the head of their troops. But of 
j one thing, O Tullus, I cannot help putting 
« you in mind. You know how formidable 
é are the Hetrurians, by whom we are ſur- 
bc rounded: and this you know, as being nearer 
4 to them, better than we do. They are 
- « powerful at land, and more ſo at ſea. Re- 
. member, the moment the ſignal of battle 
& ſhall be given, they will become ſpectators, 
4 and not fail to attack with advantage the con- 
et .querors and conquered, equally weakened and 
« exhauſted by the length of the fight. Where- 
| « fore, in the name of the gods, ſince, not con- 
2 tent with the liberty we enjoy, we deſire to run 
e l of empixe or ſervitude,” let us deviſe 
ä a way, by which, without much loſs of blood, 
C the lot of both nations may be decided.“ The 
propoſal was not diſliked by Tullus, though his 
natural temper and hopes of victory inclined him 
more to a battle. Wuüt they were uncertain of 
the method to be taken, chance Pound out. a 
| wa which fixed their doubt. YI, 
* were, in S amg. three brothers *, ., 


Dif Haber rently by park >a fan Mo 
tnly, the. three bro- times three twins, ſometimes 


5 
13 . each fitte were born at Hub, three. Dionyſus alſo 
| on birth" Livy's expreſfion, - tbe Horatii and Cariatit 
= — fratres, 75 not te- alere fiſlers children, daughters 
| 255 75 that ſemſe: but 1. 9” Sequinius an Alban, of 
| may alſo. be under- whom. one aua, married to 
And fps "of three brothers, Curiatius of Alba, and the 
words trigeminus nes 10 Head 75 TOME; | 


end cogent, ä 


/ 


' 
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of equal age and ſtrength, called-the Heratiꝰ ard — 
Curiatii. The general opinion (for authots vary) 
is that the Horatii were on the fide of che Ro- 
mans. Both accepted with joy a chice ſo ho- | 
- norable to them, and fo envied by many others. x 
Time and place were agreed on, and by a ſolem 

treat between the Romans and Albans, the 

nation to whom the victors —— —— : 
ommand and oben een, eee . 
laws ( 1). 288 . : 

The treaty being evneluded (a); the Carre Single 
there of each ſide take arms according tothe combar bex 
agreement. Whilſt each nation etHort their ee 
champions manfully to perform their duty, by 4% Cary 
repreſenting to them, that ehe tutèlar gods of ani. 
Rome or Alba, their country, their Parents, 
their friends and fellow ckkisens, have xlHeif eyes 

fixed upon their arms and hands; ED 
combatants, of themſelves full of eburag 
beſides animated by ſuch ſtrong eigen 
advance between ce ee nie Fhey — 
both drawn up round the field of battle, free in- 

deed from the preſet danger, but not from 
anxiety, becauſe empire was. at ſtake, fate 
of which was committed to. ſo ſmall a number 
of combatants. Poſſeſſed with theſe thoughts, 
and ſollicitous about the event, they applied their 


„ This treaty, which feb. + 

wed for pattern t to almoſt all the 

Roman treaties, is diſcribed 
by Lizy, Lib. 1. c. 26. 


(a) Firdeie io, agent 


ni, ſicut convenerat, 
capiunt. Càm fui * 
adhortarentur, deos patrios, 
patriam ac parentes, quicquid 
civium domi, quicquid in 
exercitu fit, orm d tunc ar- 
ma, ee intueri manus: 


feroces & ſuopte ingenio, & 


Ty, © 


kor dane 


eitus, 
tis quam curzexpertes? qu 

pe imperium agehatur, W 
paucorum virtute atque = 


1 * 3 * vg 


2 


pleni adh6ttantium Yocibus, 
medium inter duas' acies 
Conlederant u- 
crinque pro eaſt duo exet- 
pericull magis p 


tuna poſitum. 

erecti dere Fink wy 
atom” ſpeQaculum f 
ptenduntur. ee 


n 


Whole 


age { 


J 
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bole attention to a — which was Foy 10 means 
agrecable to them. Aci aner a 

The ſignal is given a and the brave heroes, 
ſhowing in them ſix the courage of two armies, 
fiercely. advance againſt one another. InſenGble 
of their own danger, they conſider only: that of 
their country, which they are going by their 
victory to crown with dominion, or by their 
defeat to reduce to ſervitude. As ſoon as the 
claſhing of their arms was heard, and their bur- 
niſhed 33 ſeen, the ſpectators, ſeized; with 
fear and alarm, and ſuſpending even their hopes 
for one ſide or the other, ſtood ſo motionleſs, 
that they ſeemed to have loſt the Ver aner of 


ſpeakeing or breathing. 


After this combat was begun G93 not only. She 
motion of the bodies and the brandiſhings of 
the weapons, but the blood and wounds alſo, 
became a ſpectaele. Two Romans fell dead at 
the feet of the Albans, who were wounded! all 

Og: : The fall of the two Horatii was inſtantiy 


2 Ay 5 
(a Date, fig um, N 


5 vulnera qu 15 * e 
que armis, ve ut acies, terni ſpectaculo "duo Ro- 
juvenes, magnorum exerci- 


4 ni; per dm li vul- 
tuum animos gerentes, con- neratis tribus Albanis expi- 
rantes corruerunt Ad quo- 
rum caſum cam conclamaſſet 

uadio Albanus exercitus, Ro- 
— legiones jam yen; tota, 
.nondum tamen cura, deſerue- 
rat, exanimes vice unius, 
quem tres Curiatii circumſte- 
terant, 'Forte is i integer fuit, 
ut univerſis ſolus nequaquam 
par, fic adversòs ſingulos fe- 
rox. Ergo, ut ſegregaret 
pognam eorum, capeſſit fu- 
gam, ita ratus ſetuturos, ut 
quemque vulnere * 
ap deres. 


currunt. Nec his, nec illis, 


Tce ſuum; publicum 
perium ſervitiumque ob- f 


verſatur animo, futuraque ea 
2 Patria fortuna qu 
feciſſent. Ut primo 2 
1 concurſu i increpuere at- 
micante ſque fulſere gla- 
or ingens ſpectantes 
5 & neutrò 14 3 


0 


1 bete a deinde mani- 
bus, cum jam non motus tan- 
tüm corporum, agitatioque 
anceps te armorumque, 


BOW 1 


— 


o® % 0 
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"followed 
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followed by the loud and joyful ſhouts of the 


Alban army, whilſt- the Roman legions re- 
mained without hope, but not without anxiety, 


being in the utmol 


ſurroanded by the three Curiatii. By good 
tune he was unhurt; and therefore, though 
weak to encounter all tog 
than able to ſtand againſt any one ſingly. 
ſeparate his enemies, he artfully takes de highe, 


un for the ſingle Roman 
for- 


too 
ether, he Was more. 


perſuaded" they would follow him more or leſs 


a twittly, according as their” wounds Whule, pA | 


— 1178 4 14 1 We: 25 IT 


e 


mit. 


He was now ( a 5 FL Torks dende Borg the 
place of combat, when looking back he ſees. 
the Curiatn a good way from each other, and 


one very near him. 


He turns upon him with 


all his force, and whilſt the Alban army cry to 
his brothers to aſſiſt him, Horatius, now con- 
queror of his firſt enemy, flies to a ſecond 


victory. Then the 


Romans animate their 
champion with ſhouts, ſueh as flow from a ſud- 


den and unexpected joy; whilſt he himſelf 
earneſtly ſtrives to put an end to the ſecond 


combat. 


So before the other, who was not far 


off, could come UP, He tays | his . dead on 


| the ground. 


There qemaided: ( 30 bu one on oaths get | 


but 1 they number was s equal, nn, and 


* — 


5 Jam inks ſpati 
ex eo loco, ubi pugnatum 
eſt, aufugerat, cam reſpici- 
ens videt magnis intervallis 
ſequentes; unum hand pro- 
cul ab ſeſe abeſſe s in eum 
magno impeta redit. Et dum 


Albanus exercitus inclamat 
\Curiatiis, ut opem ferant fra- 
tri, jam Horatius cæſo hoſte 


victor SO pugnam * 


wt % 
$4 * 


ho pe 5 
what; Tam G0 qual 


er inſperato faventium ſolet, 


Romani adjovant militem 
ſuum: & ille defungi prælio 


Feſtinat: Prius itaque quam 
alter, qui nec procul aberat, 
conſequi poſſet, & alterum 


Cariatium conficit. 


(6) Jamque gusto Marte 
finguli” ſupererant, ſed nec 


* nee viribus pares. Alte- 
* | e 


"To 


10 


— 
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ws not ſo. The Roman ka wound, 
and fluſhed with a double victory, boldly 
vanced to the third combat. The other, on _ 
| contrary, weakened. with loſs of blood, and 

| ſpent; with running, hardly crawls along ; z and 


already 


vanquiſhed by the death of his brothers 


juſt lain before his face, like a defenceleſs victim 
offers his throat to the conqueror's ſword. 
Accordingly this was no combat. Horatius, 


tiump 


hing beforehand; I have ſacrificed, ſays 


be; the tuo firſt to the manes of my. brothers : by | 
the ſacrifice of the third to my country, Iwill put 


an end to tbe 4 


ereel. of two nations, and 


acquire 


far Rome! dominion over, the, Albans. , Curiatius 
could ſcarce lift up his arms: the conqueror 
buries his ſword in agg: booms and then ſeizes 


his ſpoils. 


„The Romans (a) vive Soon; in their 


9 e danger they 


1 to bury t 
rent thoughts: 


with a joy and gratitude proportionable 

had run. 
eir dead, but with very dif- 
the Romans being become 


Then both ſides 


lords of their adverſaries, and the Albans ſub- 
jectꝭ to a foreign dominion. The tombs of the 
Horatii, and Curiatii were to be ſeen in Livy's 
time, in the field where each fell: two of the 
Romans in one place near Alba; three of the 
Albens towards Rome, but at ſome diſtance 


rum Mn den ferro corpus, 
& geminata victoria ferocem 
in certamen tertium dabant: 

alter feſſum yulnere, feſſum 


curſu, trahens corpus, vidtuſ- 


e fratrum antę ſe ſtrage, 
dor objieitur boſti, Nec 
illud prejjum fuit, - Romanus 


Dues, inquit, fray 
lanibus dedi: tertium 
hes bells huuſce,, ut Roma- 


* have en aer 


* 


nequaquam paribus animis 
vertuntur: quippe imperio 
alteri ys al N 


le ſftinenti arma Alas ſa- 
pernè jugulo defigit : Jacen- 
tem ſpoliat. 

(a) Romani ovantes ac 
gratulantes Horatium accipi- 
unt: eo majore cum gaudio, 
quo prope metum res fuerat. 
Ad ſepulturam inde ſuorum 


from 
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885 a cer, according t to che place where 
Octane” the ſeparation bf the Armies, Metius, Albs fub- 
purſuant to the treat 7 "aſked the Roman King A 
what commands he had for him. Tullus or- 
dered him to keep his troops ready to ſerve 
| againſt the Veientes if occaſion : after: which the 
two armies parted. ** 
5 Horatius marched at the bead if bB Ro- e 
mans, loaded with the triple ſpoils hie had fo 47% Se 
gloriouſly obtained. His fifter, ' promiſed in He. 
marriage to one of the Curiatii, came out to 
meet him at Porta Capena (1). Perceiving on 
her brother's ſhoulders a military robe wrought Paluda- 
with her own hands, and preſented by Her to mentum. 
her future ſpouſe, ſhe rent her cloaths, beats her 
_ breaſt, ſheds a torrent of tears, calls with 
mournful accents. upon her lover's name, and 
looking upon her brother with eyes ſparkling. 
with rage, ſays to him, Thou triumpheſt, G 
monſter of men, thou 27 74 thyſelf for having 
deprived me of a ſpouſe, the ſole af of my + 


115 Fection. IWretch that thou art ! thou glorigſt in 


thy crime, and covered with the blood of my Cu- 
riatius, thou mockeft my grief ! The young con- 
queror, equally olfegdbck with his ſiſter's lamen- 
tations and reproaches in the midſt of the pub: 
lic joy and his triumph, ſtabs her in the tranf- 
port of his paſſion with theſe words: Go, un- 


natural fi Tg forgetful of thy brother's Ind coun- 


try, go with thy untimely love to thy ſpouſe. Thus 
let every Roman periſh that laments an enemy of 
Rome! © 


This deed Reihed enormous to the ſenate and 8 | 


people, but the luſtre of the recent victory it rig. 
ION for the offender. The cing, unwilling TY 


(1): One of the gates of Rome, h called becouſe the away to 
Capua lay . brough it, . 8 
H 4 Eo 


% 


. 
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to meddle with ſo hateful an affair, left i it to the | 


* ˖¹ : . 


3 pr wh ſalloned his. =o if by = 


king's advice Horatius had not appealed to the 
people, and] his father had not come into the 


aſſembly to plead his cauſe. He maintained 
that the deed was not to be deemed murder, but 


a juſt vengeance: that he was father to the bro—-̃ 
ther and ſiſter, and conſequently the proper 
judge of his domeſtic affairs; that if he had 
thought his ſon criminal, he would have uſed 


his paternal power to puniſh him. Then having 
recourſe to intreaties, he conjured the people 


tc to pity an unfortunate father, and not render 
e him childleſs, whom they had a little before 
« ſeen bleſs'd with ſo. excellent a progeny, 


.$ What! O Romans (continues he) can you 
* ſee this brave warrior, who a few hours ſince 


« walked in your. fight glorious and trium- 
“ phant, after ſo important a victory; can 


"0 you ſee him bound to an infamous ſtake, e ; 


0 2 


„ piring. amidſt ſcourgings and torments ? A 
« fight which the Albans themſelves would 
* hardly be able to bear! Go, Lictor, bind 
„e thoſe victoriqus hands which have ſo lately 
, acquired empire for the Roman people. Veil 
te Be: head of. oo Sebverer of this city (3). 
2 | | | 1 N 


(2) That js, _ . (3) t caſes 77 roo the 


10 fioners named by the Hing. law was: Let two com- 

© The fi Duumviri properly ſo 1772 oners be appointed for. | 
& awere; appointed to keep © flate-crimes. © If ibe cri- 
#1 


SibyUine Oracles under minal appeal from the fen-' 
— e e eee, 1 his appeal be re- 
8 A cet vt. 


} 


« . * 
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£6 Scourge him either within the Pomerium, 
| « ſo it be done amidſt the ſpoils obtained by 
6 his valour ; or without K Pomcarium, ſo 
c it be done among the ws of the ' Curiatii. 
« For (added he ſpeaking to the people) which 
«. way, can you lead this young hero, that he 
« find not in the monuments. of his glory a 
4 protection againſt the ignomipy: of Putit. N 
% ment.“ | 
The peo le could not hold out 1 againſt The people 
the tears of the father, or the ſteadineſs of the /ave He- 
ſon, proof againſt all manner of danger. Ho- 74": 
ratius appeared at his trial with the ſame firm- 
neſs of mind that he had ſhown, in his combat 
with the Curiatii, The people thought that on 
account of ſo great ſervice, the rigor of the 
law might be a little forgot. He was therefore, 
- acquitted rather out of admiration of his bra- 
very, than conviction of the juſtice of his cauſe. = 
But not to leave the ſon's crime wholly unpuniſh-. 4 
ed, the father was fined for him, and the ſon made + © 
to paſs under the yoke; which conſiſted of two _ 4 
oſts with a thir laid a- croſs on the top [like a A 
por-caſe]. The yoke was called Sororium ti- 4 
gillum, or the Siſter's rafter. It was annually : | 
re paireg, and ſtill ſubſiſted in Livy? s time. A | 1 
„ E ors was raiſed for Horatius's nen in the pans 
the was killed. 
The peace with the Albans did not hold long. es 
Metius, (who was accuſed. by the Albans / of "ag | 
miſdemeanors during the war, in committing ©" P. 
the fate of the whole nation to the arms of the 22 A 85 
three Curiatii, and whom they began to ſuſpect Ant. C 
of treachery, becauſe he had emoynd: the Dicta- 665. 


Dion 


. ceived I the ſentence # C having 7 Gras either l 3 P. 160 . 
6 confirmed, let him be <eil'd © within or ae * 20+ "Mel op | 
t err boodwinked, and bang Us te, 1 Lav. I. 1. 


i »por @ curſed tres, after 1 8 e. 2730, 
7 | "racſhilp | 


_  — torſhip three years by Tullus's intereſt)” to reco- 


f 
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ver the efteem and confidence of his citizens, 
conceived the blackeſt and moſt perfidious de- 
ſign imaginable. He privately ſent to the ene- 


mies of Rome, who were ſtill conſidering of 


an open revolt, to perſuade them to throw off 
the yoke and declare themſelves inſtantly, and 
promiſed them, in the heat of the battle to 
turn his arms againſt the Romans. Upon this 


aſſurance, the Fidenates, ſeconded by their al- 
lies the Veientes, take the field. Tullus, having 


long foreſeen this ſtorm, advances againſt the 
enemy with his own and the forces of Alba, 
paſſes the Teverone, and encamps near Fi- 


denæ, where he finds the army of the Fidenates 


joined by their allies. Nothing more was done 
On the morrow, the Fidenates and their al- 
lies came out of their camp at ſun-riſing, and 
drew up in battle-array. The Romans did the 


ſame. Tullus took his poſt in the left wing of 


the Romans, oppoſite to the right wing of te 
enemies, where ſtood the Veientes. Metius 


commanded the right wing compoſed of the 
Albans, drawn up along the river, facing the 
Fidenates, who formed the left wing. When 
the two armies were within reach of the darts, 
the Albans retired from the reſt of the army to 


the top of the hill, where they ſtood in order. 
of battle, as if they had been a body of i 
\ ſerve. Metius's defign, who' was no braver 


than honeſt,” was to ſtand' netiter during the 


fight, and to ſide with che conquerors, This 
motion ſurprized the ö lh 

and that ſaw their flank naked by the unex- 
pected retreat of the Albans. The ſame in- 
ſtant a horfeman brings Tullus the news, who 
with the choiceſt of his cayalry was beginning 


were neareſt 


to 


—— 
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to put the enemy in diſorder. At this report the 


Romans were frighted, and ſeeing the Albans 
on the hill, imagined they were going to be 


ſurrounded on all tes. Tullus,. without ſhew-. 


ing any concern at this croſs accident, ſecretly 
| vows to eftabliſh twelve Sali, and build tem- 


les to Paleneſs and Fear ; and then cries out pallor & 
Joud enough to be heard by the enemies, there Pavor. 


is no seaſon to be frighted, for that the Albans 
are retiring to the hill by his command, to at- 
tack the Fidenates in the rear. At the ſame 


time he gives order for the horſe to hold up all 
their lances, which hindered great part of the 


foot from ſeeing the retreat of the Albans, 


This ſtratagem ſaved Tullus's army. The Ro- 
mans, at their king's voice, reſumed their cou- 


rage, and with a loud ſhout, vigorouſly inp on 


the enemies, The Fidenates, believing 


ſelves betrayed by Metius, quickly gave way, - 


and fled in diſorder to Fidenz. Tullus de- 
tached after them his cavalry, who:compleated 
their diſperſion, and returned immediately a- 
— the hr tai who were defending; them- 


Ives with great bravery and ſucceſs. But when 


ey heard 1 their left wing, and 


9515 of the Fidenates, fearing to be ſurrounded 


they diſperſed, and turned to the Tyber for a 
paſſage. Many, quitting their arms, threw 


_ themſelves into the water, where great numbers 


vrere drowned. Others, whilſt they were con- 
fidering on the banks whether they ſhould fight 
er fly,. were attacked by the Romans and en- 


tirely routed. The: victory was complete, and 
the battle had been the moſt obſtinate and 
et fought, Metius, at the end of the 


bloody y 
Action, bad joined the Romans and purſued the 


enemies. At his return he congratulates Tul“ 


lus upon his happy ſucceſs. Tullus 2 | 


* * 
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and "IR no reſentment. The two armies,” by: 
his order, join to offer the next day a common 
ſacrifice as a thankſgiving, and in che mean ene, 
give themſelves up to rejoicing. 

Tullus, fully informed of all the circum-' 
ſtances of the treachery, goes in the night with 
his moſt truſty friends to Rome, where he ar- 
rives before midnight. Immediately; he ſends 
for all the ſenators, tells them what had hap-/ 
pened, Jays before them the | meaſures he thinks 

Proper to be taken for puniſhning Metius, and 

_ diſabling the Albans to make the like attempts 

for the future. His advice is generally ap- 
proved. At going out of the Council he re- 

Forty fa- mounts his . horſe, and as Rome was but five 

dia. miles from Fidenæ, comes back to the camp 

before day- light. He ſends for Horatius, the 
ſame by whoſe victory over the Curiatii the Al- 
bans had been brought under ſubjection; and 
orders him to march directly to Alba with the 
choiceſt of the horſe and any, and: inſtructs him 
what to do. 

Mean time, after he had privately rake all 
the neceſſary meaſures for executing his deſign, 
he : aſſembles the armies. The Albans came 


rſt, and ftood-as near the king ab they ct 


to hear his ſpeech. They were without arms: 
for among theſe antient nations, the ſoldiers, 
even in the camp, wore not their arms except 
when they were going to uſe them, which is one 
reaſon why duelling was not practiſed among 
them. The Roman legion ſtood round the Al- 
bans, and incloſed the aſſembly. The ſoldiers 
were ordered to come with their ſwords under 

| gk cloaths. When ſilence was: made, Tullus 
began in this manner: Romans, (ſays he) if 
ever in any war you had reaſon firſt to thank 
| 15 the * their a and then Lies 
2 ES "OF e ves 
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«ſelves for your” own. bravery,” it was ceftaiti- 
„ly in yeſterday's action! For you had td 


«« contend not ohly with che forces of yout 
e enemies, but what is much more dangerous 
e and formidable, with the treachery and per- 
6 fidionſneſs of your allies. For to undeceive 
% you, it was not by my orders that the Al- 


4 bans retired to the hills. I ſuffered vou to | 


c believe, and even declared with a loud voice, 

* that it was my command, to prevent your 
taking alarm at being deſerted, and to ſpread 
<< terror among the enemies, who thought 
«« themſelves going to be atracked in the fear. 

4% Nor is this crime to be imputed to all the 
% Albans. They followed their leader, as you 
„ would have done, had I given you the like 


4orders. - Metius drew. them after him: Ve- . 


tus is the contriver of this war: Metius is 
«. the violator of the Roman and Alban treaty: 
„ give others leave to follow his ſteps, if I 
% do not make him a notorious examp e to all 


„ mortals.” At that inſtant Metius was furs | 
rounded by ſome armed centurions, | and the 


king thus contiued his ſpeech. . For the be- 


< nefir, proſperity, and happineſs of the Ro- 


«man people, for my own and for yours too; 


« Q'Albans, I am reſolved to remove all the 
inhabitants of Alba to Rome; to make the 


«common people citizens, and the reſt ſena- 


4 tors: in word, to unite the two nations in 


«one city, in one commonwealth: that, as 
«7 Alba formerly made two nations of one, ſhe 
may nom return to unity! The Albans, at 


theſe words, were variouſty agitated in their 


minds : but, as they ſaw themſelves defenceleſs 5 
aid ſurrounded with armed ſoldiers, their fear 
kept them ſilent. Tullus reſuming his diſcourſe, 


: and turning to Metius 2 — wo” could (ſays 
OE '1 1 | 5 — 
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e he) leara to be true e CRE, 


Sc, ties, I would ſuffer you to live, and inftru& 
„ you myſelf, But as your diſpoſition, is in- 
„ curable, you ſhall, by your puniſhment, teach 
4 mankind. to hold thoſe things ſacred and in- 
“ violable, which by you have been infringed. 
« As therefore in yeſterday's: action you kept 
% your mind divided between Rome and Fi- 
c denæ, ſo ſhall you now give your body to 
ce be divided and torn aſunder.“ Then he or- 
ders him to be faſtened by his hands and legs to 
two chariots drawn by four horſes, and ſo to be 
torn in pieces. The ſpectators could not bear 
ſo horrible a ſight, but turned away their eyes. 
This was the firſt and laſt puniſhment among the 
Romans, wherein the laws of humanity were ſo 
little regarded. In all other inſtances they could 
boaſt that no nation ever uſed. Jeſs mene in 
3 puniſhin 1 ts xt; 3 
Alba de- Wil theſe things paſſed in the camps Ho- 
Areyeũ, ratius had begun to execute his commiſſion 
22 againſt Alba, after notifying to the Albana the 
-a=icae:-, order of king and ſenate. The Roman le- 
| Rene, Sions were. ſent preſently! after to demoliſh;the 
city. They were commanded — down to 
the; ground the walls, houſes, an blia edi 
fices, except the temples, with a 1 — to 
miſuſe any perſon, or hinder the people from 
carrying away what they . The ſoldiers, 
deaf to repreſentations and (vx oe — 4 
the walls and the buildings. 
and ſingular in it's kind! 8 3 
tumult and confuſion are ſeen in a city taken 


by ſtorm, when the cqnquerars, breaking open g 


1 Primum uluimumque it. Ia lis gloriati liert. 
anda ſupplitium apud Ro- li gentium mitiores.placuille 
manos exempli parum me- pœnas, IM 1. . 225 
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cing the citadel, Great themſelves through eve- 


ry quarter, and with dreadful cries deſtroy all 


with fire and ſword. A ſad ſilence, cauſed by 


grief and deſpair, prevailed through the whole 


city. The unfortunate inhabitants, forgetting 


in their confuſion what to take and what to leave, 


aſked one another, equally incapable of giving 


or receiving advice. One while they ſtood as 


motionleſs at the door of their houſes, which 


they could not bear to quit; another while they 
ran over them in diſtraction only to ſee them 
for the laſt time. But when they were preſſed 


by the ſoldiers to come out, when they now 
heard from the fartheſt parts of the city the 
noiſe of the falling houſes, when the duſt raiſed 


from different quarters covered all as with 4 


thick clould, they haſtily began to carry away 
what they could, relinquiſning with extreme 


grief their houſhould-gods, and the places of 
their birth and eta The Hen were fi 
led with a long train of citizens weeping and 


lamenting. The mutual fight of their calami · 


ties, by a natural ſentiment of compaſſion, in- 
ereaſed their tears. Lamentations and mournful 
| cries were heard, eſpecially of the women, when 


paſſing by the temples, they ſaw them ſurround- 


ed with — and left their gods as it were 


captives. When they were all out, the Roman 
ſoldiers levelled to the ground all the buildings 
public and private, except the temples, which 


they were ordered to ſpare. Thus the work of 


near five hundred years, the time Alba bad 
ſtood, was entirely deſtroyed in one hour. 


was doubled. Then it was that mount Cœlius 


Be 1 to the city, I n Albans 
| _ were. 


111 
the gates, or battering down the walls, or for- 


Rome, by the deſtruction of Alba, was con- 5 
fiderably increaſed; The number of citizens 


„ TAE a1 or 
5 | * adaited among the Patricians; ad: Alled 
5 what places were vacant in the fenate : the 
| 85 Tullii, ecm 9 eee Curiati, 
N L an. 1 
| Aſſemblies, in general, e n an 
aug mentation of their number, becauſe it can- 
| not be done Without diminiſhing the power and 
ä credit of the particular members. The Roman 
0 ſenate had much nobler views. The public in- 
tereſt was the primum mobile of that auguſt af. 
ſembly. On the preſent occaſion; the ſenators 
| | were attentive, not only to increaſe the number 
| of the citizens by new ſubjects, but to bind 
| | them together, to render them well affected to 
5 tthe ſtate, to reconcile them to their new ſitua- 
4 tion, to repair their loſſes, and eaſe their grief at 
| „ aN their native country. By theſe methods, 
full of a prudent fore-fight, and little-known 
| among 1 nations, Rome by degrees advanced 
cto the power; and en e her oy] Pro- 
| f. OG 23540 115 
ume. Ten new troops 7 of horſe were 10 Far 
out of the; Albans, and the old legions were 
ö proportionably augmented. Thus every order 
| of the ſtate. received ſome. Anion" An. 
| . new comers. 4 b HY. 
War with Tullus let "Ou forges be quiet all the winter ; 
, Fide- and early in the ſpring led them againſt the Fi- 
| Dionyſ. denates. They had the boldneſs to withſtand 
| _ 1.3 p.172. the Romans, who were much ſuperior both in 
number and valour. Accordingly the war was 
neither difficult nor long. After the loſs of a 
battle, the Fidenates fled to their city. Tullus 
beſieged it and preſſed them fo vigorouſly, 
that they were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
Abſolute maſter of Fidenæ, he was ſatisfied with 
puniſhing the moſt- ſeditious, and reſtored 
city to it eg _— 5-011 o: ©5846 He 
939% | ps | of 
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He met with greater reſiſtance ' from the: Sa- War auitß 
[bines; the-moſt Powerful vation of the country > aps | 
next to the Hetrurians.” The cauſe of this new ant co” 
war was mutual injuries complained” of on both 6692. 
| ſides, and refuſal of ſatisfaction demanded. This Liv. Ja 15 
war laſted ſome years, and was waged with great ©. 3 
_ animoſity. Several bloody battles were fought | 
with almoſt equal ſucceſs. At length, in dhe ;. 
laſt battle, 4 Sabines, obliged to give way, 
were entirely routed, and purſued in theif flight 
with great ſlaughter. The Romans got their 
ſpoils, plundered their camp, and loaded with | 
booty, returned triumphant to Rome, © 
This expedition was followed by a War ith Was with 
the Latines. What occaſioned a quarrel between /b+Latines. 
Rome and the Latine cities, antient colonies of pak R. 5 
Alba, was their refuſal to ſubmit to the Rõman = 
dominion. Fifteen years after the deſttuctivon Di anyſ. 
of Alba, Tullus ſummoned by ambaſſadors the l. 3 t 
thirty colonies formerly dependant on Alba, to 
acknowledge the ſovereignty of the Romans 
_ pretending, that as lords of the Albans, they 


Dionyt: 
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were entitled to all the rights of a nation ſub- 


jected and incorporated with Rome. Here 
Phainly appears the genius and character of the 
Roman people. Advantageouſly ſettled in 4 
country, where they had been received, as I 
may ſay, by mere courteſy and a precatious title, 
they imitate not the reſt of the nations, who, 
content with their reſpective terfitories, had 'no 
thoughts of ſubduing or ineroaching upon mer  _ 
nezghbours. The Romans, one would” think 
Had even then a fecret foreſight of theit future 
greatneſs, and believed themſelves deftined to 
become one day lords gf all other nations. 

It is very viſible, Tullus's ſummons ould not 
ber extremely diſpleaſe the Latines; and ac- 
 Sordingly was the ground of the wer betweert 
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them and the Romans; which laſted Gul years: 
but was a war after the antient manner, carried 
on with great moderation. There were no great 


armies drawn up to. deſtroy one another by 


bloody battles: There were no cities taken ar 
brought into ſubjection, or reduced to the laſt 
extremities. They were ſatisfied with making 
inroads on one another's lands during harveſt, 
and the country once e pillaged, each ſide retur- 
ned to their homes, after a mutual exchange of 

priſoners. Medullia, a Latine city, where the 

omans, in Romulus's reign, had ſent a colony, 
for a ſecond revolt, and taking part with their 
nation, was the only place beſieged by the Ro- 
man king. He eaſily took i it, and ſo managed 
that it never more thought of rebelling. No 
other miſchiefs, uſually attending on war, was 
felt all that time, either by the Romans or La- 
tines: which was the reaſon that both ſides, leſs 


incenſed againſt each other, were the more in- 


Several 
prodigies. 


Liv. I. 1 
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tions. 
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clined to a peace. 

Some time after it's concluſion, 88 
was brought to the king and the ſenate, that 
it rained ſtones on the Albanrhill. A voice al- 
ſo ſeemed to be heard, enjoining the Albans. to 
uſe in their ſacrifices their ow country-rites, 
which had been laid alide fince their union with 
the Romans, as if in quitting their country they 
had alſo. quitted their gods. In conſequence of 
this prodigy, ſacrifices were ordered for nine 
days; and the ſame cuſtom was ever after ob» 
ſerved on the like occaſion. 

About, n ſame: time, a more chal evil, 1 | 
- mean ague, afflicted the city of Rome. 
This fiat © deadened the courage and hands of 
the ſoldiers, ſo that they had no heart to take 
up arms, and renew their military exerciſes. 
Bat Wes who "_— nothing but war, — 

believe 


rolls HOSTILIUS. 


believed that motion and exerciſe were beſt for 


their health, gave them no reſpite till he him- 


ſelf was ſeized with the ſickneſs. As it was 
long and obſtinate, it ſo humbled the courage 
and 


fierceneſs of Tullus, who had hitherto 


thought it a weakneſs unworthy a king to mind 
the ceremonies and obſervances of religion, that 


becoming on a ſudden another man, as is uſu- 


| 


ally the caſe with perſons of that turn, he gave 


N 1 7 


up himſelf to the loweſt and moſt childiſh ſu- 
perſtitions. As for the generality of the Ro- 


mans, the antient reverence for the Deity revi- 


ved through the city. -Returning to the ſame 


ſpirit that e under Numa, they found 
| for their preſent calamity but 


no other, remedy for their lamit 
recourſe to the gods, and appealing their wrath 


with ſacrifices. 


As it is cuſtomary to embelliſh the death of * 
deatb. 


\ * 78 


princes with ſomething extraordinary, it is ſang, 
the king having ſhut himſelf up, after Numa's 
example, to perform certain occult and private 
ſacrifices, wherein he obſerved not the ceremo- 


nies enjoined, Jupiter, offended at his miſtaken 


religion, darted his lightning upon him, by 


R 
nt. O. 
639. 
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which he and his whole family, were conſumed. 


His death is alſo related ſome other ways, and 


Ancus Martius is thought to have been concerri- 
ed in it. Tullus reigned thirty-two years. He 
was a prince of ſingular merit for war, and can- 
þ þ is 43 Y ks * it ; . f 5 F 

not be ſufficiently "praiſed for his preſence of 
mind in battle, and prudence in the greateſt 
dangers. But the Latin hiſtorians blame him 


for too ſtrong an inclination for arms, and for 
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his neglect, and afterwards ſuperſtitious regards 
of religion. 5 . - . | 8 „ 3 DN Ab. ; . 4 0 
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Aua, 1 reſtores ihe Jivi ne CANE neglect- 
ed under his predeceſſor. He is engaged in ſeve- 
ral wars againſt his will, and always comes off 
with advantage. He enlarges Rome by taking 
in mount Aventine : Builds Oftia : Walls in the 
Jiuaniculum. Lucumo, native of Tarquinii, and 
3 originally of Corinth, ſettles at Rome, with his 
 wife' Tan 22 gains the favour of king and 


People, and takes the name of Lucius T 4205 
8 of ARCH. | Shes 
len" 26 T E R a ſhort interregnum, the hole 
. Martius 


A choſe Ancus Martius king, grandſon of 
Fee Numa by his daughter Pompilia, and his elec- 
evorfip. tion was confirmed by the ſenate. The new 
A. R. 114. King, finding many of the ſacrifices, formerly 
Ant. C. inſtituted by his grandfather, had been neglect- 
—_ 5 ed, and the Romans, for the moſt part, inſtead 
e. 325 33. Of cultivating their lands, were ſeeking only to 
Dionyſ.- enrich themſelves by plunder, "aſſembled the 
1.3. p. people, and repteſented the neceſſity of reviv- 
177 183. ing the ſame zeal for the ſervice of the gods, 
as was ſhown under Nama; alledging that the 
contempt of their worſhip had drawn down 

upon Rome, plagues, peſtilences, and number- 

Teſs calamities; that the only remedy was to re- 

ſame their former practices, and apply them- 

elves, as heretofore,” to the culture of. their 
Jands, and the care of their flocks. This ſpeech 

was received with great 1 99855 and nn 5 
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ie before all t thin "wo ee the f 9 2 


ration and a 0 his grandfather? 5 W 


inſtitutions concerning religion. To that end, 
he ſent for the, Pontifices, and received on their 
hands Numa's written preſcriptions about the ſa- 

crifices. He tranſcribed them upon oaken boards, 


(for braſs was not yet uſed for that. purpoſe) and 


bung them up in the Forum for all the people ; 
' to read.” He alſo cauſed. to flouriſh. agriculture 


and huſbandry. He ſent out 1. the city all tbe 


idle people, and revived in all the farms ardor 

and diligence, by commending the induſtrious 

and rebuking | 'the negligent : Cares worthy a 
od king and wiſe adminiſtration! 


ble reign. 
meſtic regulations, when the Latines, who bad 
made an alliance with Rome under Tullus, fil- 
led the country on all ſides with bahds of rob; 
bers; imagining that Ancus's averſion for war 
ſprung. from puſillanimity and want of expe- 
riencę. They conſidered him as a pious and de- 


vout prince, that would ſpend his whole reign 


in temples, amidſt altars and facrifices.. . They 
were miſtaken. Ancus (a) partook of Numa” $ 
and Romulus's genius, and qualified the one by 
the other as occaſion required. He perceived 


that pacific meaſures were neceſſary for his grand- 


father's rejgn, over a nation newly formed, and 
ſtill fierce and unpoliſhed. The times were al- 
tered. It was not ſafe for hum to remain in 


* 


600 Medium erat in Ae tigiſſet otium "tne | injria id 5 


ipgenium, & Numez & Ro- ſe haud facile habiturum. 


muli memor: &, præterquàm Tentari patientiam, & tenta- 


5 vod avi regno magis neceſ— tam contemni; temporaque 
riam fuiſſe pacem credebat, eſſe Tullo regi aptiora, quam 
cum in novo tum feroci po- Name. Liv. I. i. c. 32. 


Pele: wy qd illi con- 
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Theſe Fap y beginnings promiſed a peacea; War with 
Bat he had ſcarce ended theſe do- the Latiues 
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quiet according to his natural inclination. He 
Plainly dau his parience would de tired, ane 
carried too far would be contemned; and that 


7 


the preſent juncture required rather a Tullus 


than 
But to have right on his ſide, and gain the 
protection of heaven by the juſtice of his cauſe, 


a Numa, He therefore reſolved upon 
; bay 35 4 KL E- &. SSGAHIADE SS CroeY7 3s 


of Kof At 


and equity of his proceedings, he began with 


trying methods. of accommadation. He ſent 
his complaints to the Latines by ambaſſadors, 
and "demanded ſatisfaction for the acts of hoſti- 


ty committed on his territory. The Latines 
returned ih anſwer: “ They knew nothing of 


| 10 death.“ 


What was laid to their charge ; and if any 


* done without their allowance. Beſides, they 
„ acknowledged not the tribunal of Martius; 
« and if they had any engagements with Tul- 


& lus, they looked upon them as void by his 


Then Martius proclaimed war upon them in 

form. The Fee ok herald being come on 
the enemy's borders, cried with a loud voice; 
Hear, O Jupiter, Juno, hear O Quirinus, bear 
O ye celeſtial, terreſtrial, and infernal gods! I 
call you all to witneſs, that the Latines are unjuſt; 
and as. they have injured the Roman people, by the 


command "of the Roman people, and with, the con- 


. ; L.. d. 32. 


ent of the ſenate, I and the Roman people de- 
clare war - againſt tbem. He performed the reſt 
of. the ceremonies deſcribed in Numa's reign. 
By the Whole form extant in Livy, it ap- 
pears that no mention is made of the king, but 


all is tranſacted in the name, and by the autho- 
rity of the people, that is, of the whole body 


of the nation, e 
5 , ' 


ANCUS MARTIUS. 
Aſtiy its Aeclarütibti of war, Martius 140 bis 


atmy againſt the Latines, and beſieged Polito- 
rium before that city had time to receive aid 
from it's allies. Upon it' s ſutrender, the king 
inſtead of puniſhing, only removed the inhabi- | - 
tants to Rome with all their effects, and diftri- 


” % © 1 > 


buted them in the tribes. Next year the La- | 


tines ſent a new colony to Politorium, and they 


began to cultivate the lands which belonged 0 f 


it. Martius goes to attack them, and they 


boldly meet the Roman army, but are vanquiſh- 


ed, and their city taken a ſecond time. The 
king ordered it to be burnt, and the walls le- 
= velled,” to deſtroy all hopes of making it again 
the ſeat of war, or the means of ſeizing * the 
neighbouring lands. This expedition ended, te 
| led back his forces to Rome. | 

The brunt of. the war fell next upon Medul- 
lia, which was befieged by the Latines. It was 
a Roman colony reſolutely bent to hold out to 
extremity. The Latines however took it — 1 
ſtorm, and kept it three years: after which it 
was retaken by the Romans. 

Martius had ſeveral other wars to maintait 
againſt the Sabines and other nations, Who, 
breaking their treaties, attacked the Romans at 
different times. Many battles were fought, and 
ſieges formed, wherein the Romans had gene 
rally the advantage. In the ſiege of Fidenæ, 
the king carried ſubterraneous mines from his 
camp to the walls of the city, which are the firſt 
mentioned among the Romans. In all theſe” 
wars, Martius took ſeveral cities, whoſt inha?.. 
bitants, according to the laudable cuſtom prac- 
tiſed from the beginning, were tranſplanted to 
Rome, and On? mit the antient N 


izens. 
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Mount 4- By this wiſe . the circuit of Rome dai. 
ae, y increaſed. old Romans firſt. ſettled in 
Fer What Was called the palatium :, then the Sabines 
" Reme. in the capitol and citadel: after that the Albans 
Dionyſ. on mount Cœlius. Ancus took in mount Aven- 


1. 27 2 tine my a Hhabication for, the 1 den | 
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als ips from the fea. to Rome; yet it Was 

af little uſe to the city for want of a ſafe port. 

Ancus, to promote trade, found means to con- 
trive 2 harbour very commadious, and of a good 
extent. From that time large merchant- men 

eaſily entered the mouth of the Tyber, and were 

prought to Rome with the help of. oars or 

topes. When the ſhip was deep laden, ſhe 
came to an anchor, oe the merchandizes were. 

conveyed in boats. Ancus improved alſo a 
narrow piece of land lying between the ſea and 

the Tyber in the ſhape of an angle: there he 


ban 2 city when *. Fe 2 named. 
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Oftias from its ſituation *. From Rome to the Eutrop. 
ſtcea is about ſixteen miles. Oſtia was — er, en 
Rome and the mouth gfyche Tyber; {about three? 3 
miles from the ſe . % % ad NE 
Ancus likewiſe 8 ſalt-pits- n be 83 
hore, and diſtributed among the. people ten Li. l. . 
thouſand buſhels of the ſalt. Theſe largeſſes were Ps 27 
called Congiara (4), and became very common be. . . * N 
in proceſs of time. Ancus moteover walled in Tae Ni. 
the. Janiculum, a high hill beyond the Tyber; calm 
and placed there a ſtrong garriſon for the 3 15 . 
rity of the water-trade-a e the robberies of 
the Hetrurians, who poſſeſſed all the country on 
the other ſide the Lyber. For ag communication 
between this new place and the city, he 
built over the river :a timber - bridge, of hn ex-> 
traordinary make, whoſe parts were held toge | 
tber without being Jiyked with iron. The pon" 
tificas;\T- were painted ba keep up and repair 
che but ; 1911 *, "i 1673.0 WIN I tb LITE 3064 
He enlarged the Pamaninm, that i is, the ſpace 
between the walls and the country. By which 
name; the ſpace alſo between the walls and ther 
houſes was called. Uto. 13 3807  anrronggD 
3 Kae to the increaſe of bated 
was alſo that of licentiouſneſs ; and-ſeverity be- 
came the more neceſſary. Ancus, to check the 
audaciouſneſs of malefactors, and frighten with = 
the terror of puniſhment thoſe who were! nat 
reſtrained by the laws, built a priſoni in the 
middle of "_ city, in- vier of the Whole Fo- 
ban d aa ien 2 „ „cen 15fl 15 it [3 
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122 t Ritch of 1. 
Lucas In the reign of Ancus Martius there came 
Jettles at and ſettled at Rome à ſtranger called Lucumo. 
109751" His father Damaratus was f Corinth, and of 
Tanaquil, the race of the Bacchiades, the moſt powerful: 
ard takes: Oft the country, and which had long held there 
the nam the firſt rank. He bad amaſſed immenſe riches: 
of Lars by his commierce' with the cities of Hetruria, 
N 121. the wealthieſt of Italy. A, fedition raiſed at 
Ant. C. Corinth by: Cypfelus, who' uſurped the govern- 
631. ment, forced t from thence,” becauſe he was 
Liv. I. 1. not ſafe. He brought away with him all his 
Dionyl, money and goods, came to Tarquinii' one of 
I. 3. p. 84, the moſt flouriſfiing cities of Hetruria, and mar- 
186. ried a wife of che firſt quality. He had by her 
tts ſons, Aruns and Lucumo. By the death 
of his brother Aruns, Lucamo became ſole heir 
te his kather' t great riches, and eſpouſed Tana- 
quil, a lady of high birth, who impatienxly 
bore that the:family ſhe was married into ſhould: 
be inferior in power to that wherein ſne was 
born (a). Stcinig her huſband little reſpected at 
Tarquinii becauſe he was à ſtranger, better wife 
than citizen, ſnie reſolved to quit her birth. place, 
deeming that her country Where her huſband: 
ſhould be /hotwured:” Rome ſeemed to her a 
proper ſcenei to act the part ſhe défighed. She 
flattered herſelf chat in a new-fourded city, 
where merit males nobility, it would be eaſy 
for: Lucumo with his great accompliſſi ments, 
to attain the higheſt dignities. The etumple 
of the foreignersowho"had reigned there, emli- 
ven'd her hopes. She readily- perſuaded · her 
huſband, who was no leſs ambitious, and native 
of Tarquinii only by the mother's ſide. They 
departetl therefore, to Rome with all their ef: 
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gent!) ſcending over the chariot, in which 


dag noiſe, ets it_again on his bead, Every 
one ſees, without my remarking, what is to 


was fitting with his wife, takes away his hat: 
then flying ſome time round the charfot with a 
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be thought of ſuch a ſtory. | Tanaquil, educa- 


ted according to her country-cuſtom in the 
knowledge 5 auſpices, tenderly embraces her 
huſband, and declares to him that by this ex- 
traordinary event, the gods clearly promiſe him 
the future ſovęreignty of Rome.  ' 


b 


enter Rome. L.ucumo took the name of LJ- 


cius, with the firname of Tarquinius, which 


Full of theſe thoughts and expeRations, the 


ſhowed the place of his birth. The great wealth 


of this foreigner, and the magnificence of his 


retinue, a new ſight at Rome, attracted imme- 
diately the eyes of the whole city ; but quickly 
after, their attention was entirely engroſſed by 


his perſon, and his rare endowments procured 
him an univerſal eſteem. His affability and 


eaſineſs of acceſs, his agreeable and courteous be- 


. haviour to all the world, his natural inclination 
to oblige, his forwardneſs, though without pride 
or oſtentation, to relieve the diſtreſſed, gained 


him all hearts. How glorious is it, but how 
rare, to make ſuch uſe of riches, which yet 
alone can render them valuable! Perhaps his 
| liberality was not wholly diſintereſted, 


* 


Nothing but Lucumo was talked of at Rome. Elo y of 


The fame of his virtues and bounties reached Lac 
the court, and bred in the king a deſre to 


know him. He loſt nothing by a cloſe view. 
Ancus confeſſed his merit far excelled his repu- 
tation. He put him to the trial, and found 
him fit for all things. He diſcharged with a 


uma, 
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wonderful dexterity and readineſs all the offices 
conferred on him by the king. He. ſhined in 
council by the wiſdom of his advice, which 
was always followed. _ He was no leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed in the field by his courage and pru- 
dence. _ And, what is ſtin more admirable than 
all the reſt, he tempered the luſtre of his ac-' 
compliments with ſo perfect a modeſty, that 
envy never dared to attack him, but he always 
remained equally agreeable to the Great and the 
Small. The king put an unlimited confidence 
in him; and gave him the higheſt mark of it, 
in appointing bim, by his laſt \ will, guardian to 
Death of his children. Ancus died after a reign of 
— ' 41, {wenty-four years. He was not inferior in me- 
Abt C. tit, Whether for war or for Peer, to any of his 
„ ere N gar 
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E arquin is Fe . Wee a bn HW. 
ſenators. Maintains ſeveral wars againſt his 
neighbours, and comes off with advantage. Tar- 

Juin s inſtitutions during peace. Inlarges, beau- 

Liſies, and ſtrengthens the city. Makes aque- 
Adults and drains. Builds the circus. © Lays the 
foundation of the capitol. Story of Navius the 
augur. Birth of Servius Tullius. Tarquin 

' chuſes him for his ſon-in-law. The king” s death, 

„ mur dere ty order o Ancus Mari , 11 a 


1 E Fun of Ancus Mar artius were now Targus is 
childhood. The eideſt was fourteen 4cc/ared 
years old, and conſequently might obſtruct Tar- ting 
quin's ambitious deligns, if the election of a 
king was delayed any time. This Tarquin 


knew, and therefore haſtened the election to the 


utmoſt of his power. He then diſcovered him- 


ſelf to be the man he had always been inwardly 


in his heart, that is, a perſon whoſe proceedings 
had been all influenced by the defire of empire. 


This inſtance ſhows that ambition may put. on 
the maſk. of virtue to attain it's ends, and a A 
pear to the world modeſt, equitable, diſinterei 


ed,  beneficent. However, though theſe may 


de but falſe virtues, yet a ſtate would be very 


happy if rulers Who obtain the ſovereignty by | 
that method, worfld always keep the lame. cha- 


. racter: Which Was Tarquin' 8 Cale, . „ A | 
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A. R. 138. When the day of election was appointed, 


Ant. C. 
614. 
Liv. I. 1. 
e. . 
Dionyſ. 
J. 3. p. 
186. 


Tarquin, fearing the Preſence of Ancus's ſons 
might be contrafy to his views, ſent them out of 
the way. on pretence of, taking the diverſion of 
hunting. He no longer conceaPd his "deſign, 
but by a ſpeech - proper to gain the ſuffrages of 
the people, openly ſued for the crown, which 
none of his predecefiors had ever done. Tar- 
quin told the aſſembly, ** What he deſired was 
« not unprecedented, ſince two foreigners had 
& before him mounted. the. throne, Tatius and 
« Numa; the firſt of whom, not only a 
„ ſtranger but an enemy, was made king. 
% Ever ſince he was his own maſter, and could 
« diſpoſe of himſelf, he had removed to Rome 
<« wich his wife and all his effects. Of the time 
„ men ſpend in public offices, he had paſſed 
« a greater part at Rome than in his own 
country. He had been ſo happy as both in 
ce war and in peace to be trained up under 
% Ancus Martius himfelf, who was pleaſed to 
« be his maſter and inſtructor in the Roman 


c rites, cuſtoms, and laws. For reſpect and 


Targuin 
creates a 
Bundred 
new ſena- 
fors. 


Liv. 1. 1. 
C. 3 Jo 


Dionyſ. 
1.3. 
199. | 


c ſubmiſſion to the king he was ſecond to no 
ce man, for generoſity and beneficence to others 
<« not even to the king himſelf.” This ſpecch 
was the more favourably received, as it contain- 
ed nothing but the truth. The. people with 
one conſent elected him king. 
"ie began, in order fo be ſtill more popular, 
with chuſing a hundred perſons out of the Ple- 
beian families, eminent in the profeſſion of arms, 
and moſt converſant in ſtate-affairs, and adyan- 
ced them, to the degree of Patricians and Sena- 
tors. In this he conſulted his own no leſs tha 

the intereſt of the public ; for owing their ad- 
vancement to him, they were ſo many creatures 
ſubſervient to his pleaſure, They were tiled 
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Patres minorum gentium, to diſtinguiſh * them 
from the ſenators of the old creation, who were 
called Patres majorum gentium. Thus the ſe- 
nate, hitherto conſiſting but of two hundred, 
was by this new creation increaſed to three hun- 
dred members; which number remained unal- 
tered many ages. To fill thus with eminent 
ſubjects an aſſembly where all affairs of moment 
were debated and determined, was doing the 
republic great ſervice. And indeed, to the wiſe 
conduct of the fenate will Rome be indebted 
for her grandeur: But it is very ſurprizing, as 
1 have obſerved, and very glorious for that aſ- 
ſembly, that an augmentation of one hundred 
ſenators ſhould not meet with oppoſition, nor 
breed any complaints. Wee 

Tarquin increaſed alſo the number of veſtals, al in- 
_ whoſe ſe buſineſs was to maintain the facred fire. creaſed. 

Numa, as we faid, appointed four; Tarquin Pionpſ- 
added two more, becauſe the ublic eri ces? 9 
and religious ceremodies, at ich the veſtals 
were obliged to- aſſiſt, being multiplied, it was 
alſo neceſſary to increaſe the prieſteſſes. Their 
number remained ever after fixed to fix. 

He made other regulations reſpecting religi 1 
on, the civil government and ornament of t ; 
city, whieh I ſhall collect at the end of his elit | Mu: 
to prevent an interruption of the courſe of his 
many wars. I ſhall be very ſhore, except when 
any material circumſtance worthy” the reader 8 
attention ſhall occur. 

l i 50 Mone Was the arighbodtirig riations 7 The 1 
fhould with a jealous eye behold er, hor aue W 
powerful by new acquiſitions, and forced by the ahne of 
increaſe of her new citizens ta enlarge her Rowe. 
bounds, and daily widen the circuit of her walls. NN 
The principal of theſe nations were the Latines, Se 
the paar and the- Sabines. "Phe ſlighteft 11, J. 79 
| | POO o. mw -38, 
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| 
poten; a them forget. treaties 4 * ex- 
| .torted by neceſſity, and put them upon renew- 
5 Ang wars hitherto fatal to them, but which they 
5 hoped would prove more ſucceſsful. One while 
| they attacked Rome ſingly and ſeparately; ano- 
| == while they ſtrengthened themſelves with the 
| | aſſiſta e of their neighbours. Their grand er- 
iy Tor, Which proved their deſtruction, was their 
1 nJiot joining all together at firſt, or at "leaſt at the 
= time we are ſpeaking of, againſt a common and 
. very dangerous enemy, that equally threatened 
[> — them all with ſlavery. Rome with great policy 
1 weakened them by a ſeparation, and ſtrength- 
3 ig . ened herſelf by an union bal all the e ſhe 
[| ſubdued. e 5 DIG: 
War 3 Ancus's death ſeemed tO the Latines Ac: on 
be Ia.  rable opportunity to endeavour to recover by 
nen. arms ſome towns they had been forced to yield 
| to the Romans. The new, king, who foreſaw 
their deſign, waited not their coming, but 
marched frſt againſt them. He took from 
them ſeveral places, and among the reſt Colla- 
tia, five miles from Rome. He gave the go- 
vernment of it to his nephew Aruns Tarquinius, 
ſthumous and only Po of his brother, who 
_ \v1h been dead many years. This Aruns, ſir- 
1 en named Egerius , becauſe he had no eſtate, aſ- 
1 egere, ſumed then the name of Cellations, which de- 
want- ſcended to his poſterity., | - | 
[ | 7 There were, during this 3 the . 
| | campaigns, on both ſides, ravages of lands, aſ- 
1 flaults of cities, frequent ſkirmiſhes, pitched bat- 
| tles, ſometimes very bloody and obſtinate, but. 
By ge enerally favourable to the Romans, by the final 
ſrcjcceſs, and by the ceſſion of many places. Af- 
38 ter a very great advantage obtained by. Tarquin 
„„ ce: l over the Latines, who were extremely embold - 
e e by a ſtrong . of „ 
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he marched to the conqueſt of the Latine towns, 
bent to carry by ſtorm all that ſhould refuſe to 
ſurrender. But he was not obliged to form one 
ſiege: all threw themfelves upon his clemency, 
and by a general deputation in the name of the 
republic of the Latines, ſued for peace on his 
own conditions, and open their gates to him. 
Tarquin, far from making an ill uſe of his vic- 
tory,, ſhowed to all the cities great moderation 
and lenity. He put not one Latine to death; 
uſed neither baniſhments nor confiſcations of 
eſtates ; made no alterations in their laws or 
their government; but obliged them only to re- 
leaſe all their priſoners without ranſom, to re- 
ſtore to their maſters the ſlaves they had taken 
away, to give back what they had plundered 
from the country- people, and make them full 
reparation for the damages ſuſtained by their in- 
curſions. Upon theſe conditions Tarquin re- 
_ ,teived into his alliance and friendſhip the peo- 
ple of Latium. Thus ended a wat, which, with 
ſome interruption, had laſted near twenty years. 
The king returned to Rome loaded with glory, 
and made his entrance in triumph. 


The next year war was kindled between the Var with 
Sabines and Romans. There was fought a very the Sabi- 


ſharp, but not deciſive battle. The armies 
e to meet again in the ſpring. The Sa- 
ines took the field firſt, ſupported by à conſi- 59 


derable body of Hetrurians, and poſted them- A. R 15 
ſelves near Fidenæ at the conflux of the Tyber Aut. C. 
and Tiverone. They formed there two camps 594+ 

on the ſame line, parted only by the canal com- 


mon to both rivers, over which they laid a 
bridge of boats for communication, and to ren- 
der the two camps but one. Tarquin, inform- 
ed of their proceedings; led out all his forces, 
and poſted himſelf a little above the Sabines, a 
Vol. I. 5 * 5 few 
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few paces from the Tiverone, upon a riſing 


ground, when he fortified his camp. However 


deſirous of fighting both amies might be, there 
was no regular battle. Tarquin uſed a ſtrata- 


gem which anſwered his purpoſe as well. 


le threw, on the Tiverone, near which he 
was incamped, a number of ſmall boats laden 


with dry wood and other cumbuſtible matter, 


dawbed with reſin and ſulphur. About the 
fourth watch, that is, three hours before ſun- 
riſing, he ſet them on fire, and turned them 
looſe with a fair wind into the ſtream. Theſe 
fire-boats quickly paſſed the conflux, and com- 
ing to the wooden bridge, fired it in ſeveral 


places. The Sabines ſeeing the flames. from all 
parts, ran to the bridge to extinguiſh them. 
Mean time Tarquin, who was marching in or- 
der of battle, came at break of day to one of 


the camps. He found it but weakly defended, 


for moſt of the enemies were employed in 
quenching the fire: and therefore he became 
maſter of it without any difficulty. The ſe- 
cond camp of the Sabines, poſted on the other 
ſide the river, was at the ſame time attacked by 


another body of Romans, who departing in the 


beginning of the night in ſmall boats, had paſ- 


ſed the-conflux by means of the darkneſs with- 
out being perceived, and only waited the firing 
of the bridge to aſſault the enemies. ſecond 
camp. This enterprize was as ſucceſsful as the 
firſt. The Romans cut in pieces part of thoſe 
that were in the camp. The reſt were either 
drowned in the river by endeavouring to eſcape 
the enemy, or conſumed by the fire in trying to 
* the bridge. Tarquin, in poſſeſſion of 

camps, divided the ſpoils among his ſol- 
diers. As for the priſoners, as well Sabines as 
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Hetrurians, he comanded them to be con- 
ducted to Rome, and put under a ſtrong guard. 
In ſuch actions it is, that a general's al llities 


vighly appear. To deceive the enemies in this 
manner, he mult contrive the deſign alone, 


keep it ſecret till the time of execution, direct 


all the circumſtances and deſcend to tlie minu- 


teſt particulars, give ſo juſt orders, that all may 
be ready to act in ORs and troops ditp 
ed from different places and at di 
may all arrive at t 
hour appointed. In a pitched battle, eſpecially 


when the armies are very numerous, how ma- 


ny Kin are left to chance, which the general 
cannot foreſee or direct! Here every thing pro- 


ceeds from his own head, every thing 1 18 the ef- ; 


fect of his prudence! 
The Sabines, confounded and humbled by 
this fatal blow, which had deſtroyed their be 


troops, had no farther thoughts for the preſent 
of defending themſelves by arms, but recurred 


to the 'mercy of the Romans. They ſent am- 
baſſadors to Rome, and obtained a truce for fix 
years. PT 7 


A As for the Hetrurlans, incenſed at being to War wich. 
often defeated by the Romans and refuſed Fab the Hetru- 


tech- 
rent times 
rendezvous exactly at the 


3 whom Tarquin | detained ' as ſo many 1. 


hoſtages, they ordered in a general council that 
the whole nation ſhould. enter into a league 
againſt the common enemy, and thoſe that re- 
fuſed to join ſhould be declared rebels, and for- 
feit the rights of the community ( 1). . 

0 


By virtue 


(1) 3 nene Gow 
the Tyrrhenian ſea tothe Apen- 
vine hills, and from Liguria 
40 the Tyber. The Latines cal. 
led tbe inhabitants Etruſci, 
Tuſci, the Greeks Tyrrheni. 


The wuboly's e was divi- 
ded into twelve cantons, calltd 
Lucumonies, which were go- 


_werned by. tauelus magiſftrates 5 
cumones. The twelde = 


cal leu I. 


capital cities were, Cluſium, 
K 2 


Peruſia, 


E 


— 


of this order, they all took arms, paſſed the 
Tyber, and incamped near Fidenæ. That 
. city, being treacherouſly taken by means of a 
| ſeedition raiſed by their practices, enabled them 
to ſeize a great number of priſoners upon the 
Roman territory, and carry them away. They 
left a ſtrong garriſon-in the place, which they 
believed would be of great 3 in their de- 
ſign of continuing the war with the Romans. 
A. R. 159. The next ſpring the Romans were firſt in the 
Ant. C. field. Tarquin, to be in condition to withſtand 
593. the formidable league of the Hetrurians againſt 
him, had armed all the Romans capable of 
ſerving, and raiſed as many troops as he could 
among the allies. The firſt campaigns were 
not diſtinguiſned with any memorable event. 
Of all the Hetrurians, the Veientes ſuffered 
moſt by the ravage of their lands, which the 
Romans continued ſeveral years ſucceſſively. 
A. R. 163. At laſt they fat down before Fidenæ, reſol- 
» Ant. C. ving at any rate to drive the garriſon thenee, 
389. and be tevenged of the inhabitants for delive- 
ring the city to the Hetrurians. The beſieged 
made a long and vigorous defence, and exerted 
their utmoſt againſt enemies from whom no 
quarter was to be expected. The. fallies were 
briſk and frequent, ſeveral very bloody battles 
were fought, wherein both parties engaged 
with uncommon obſtinacy, the thirſt of revenge 
on one ſide, and deſpair on the other, creating 
in every ation, freſh courage and ftrength. 
The city, however, was taken by ſtorm, and 
the garriſon with all other Hetrurian ſoldiers put 
2 in chains. As for the authors of the rebellion, 


\ Perafia, Cortona, Aret um, bd W ſeat of A - 
. Volaterra, Vetulonium, Ru- ing for the Romans before 
; felle, Tarquinii, Vollinii, -Greece aua, conquered: 
.Care, Falerii and Veii. . LEES 5 
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| ſome were ignominiouſiy ſcourged to death in 
of ſight of the whole army, and others ſent in- 


5 


wo baniſhment. Tarquin divided the 


nds'of the Fidenates atnong the Romans whom 


1 left there to dwell and defend 1 it lt the 5 8 


attacks of the enemy. 


The laft 3 dec ths? Romans A.R 164. 
and Hetrurians was fought near Exretum in the Ant. C. 
country of the Sabines. The Hetrurians ven- 588. 


tured one battle more at the inſtance of the in- 
habitants of that city, who put them in hopes 
the Sabines would join them. The fix years 
truce with the Romans was expired, and is Sa- 


' . bines in general had nothing ſo much at heart 


as the reparation of their loſſes. | They flattered 
_ themſelves with ſucceſs; relying much” on a 


flouriſhing youth, to which time had been given 


- to grow and gather ſtrength during the peace. 
But all theſe projects vaniſhed, becauſe the Ro- 
man army took the field much ſooner than was 


imagined, ſo that the Hetrurians received no re- 


ow! troops from any city of the Sabines. They 
ere only * joined by a few volunteers who were 


well paid. Tarquin's advantage over them in 
this action, was deciſive for the Romans. Ac- 


cordingly the victory was the moſt ſignal theß 


had hitherto gained. The Roman ſenate and 


people celebrated it by decreein "g Tarquin a 


triumph. The Hetrurians for that time were 


diſcouraged, becauſe 'of a ' great number 'of 


troops ſent from all their cities, very few re- 


turned home. Some remained on the field of 


batrle, others trying to eſcape, fell into impaſ- 
fable ways, and had ng remedy but to Farrelly 
to the conquerors, 9 


In a fituation ſo de depforable the heads of the | 


nation, informed of arquin's preparing a new 
* * them, reſolved in council to 


35 TD, treat 


1.34 


Ant. C. 
587. 


3 


* 
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A. R. 165 treat ith him of a peace. Ee FAFL a de- 


_ -Pyration of the moſt noted, perſons for age and 
quality was {nt from each city, with full power 
accept of ſuch terms as the king of the 
8 ſhould. — Tarquin, after they 
Had made a 19 ech, told them, he had but 
one queſtion to — namely, whether they ſtill 


- pretended to diſpute equality with him, or whe- 
ther they were come to own their defeat, and 


reſtore their cities to his obedience. All then de- 
clared their cities, as well as the conditions of 


peace, to be abſolutely i in his power. The ſub- 


miſſion, 7 he, is all I require. Go and tell 
Jour Republic ſo. Till you return, rely upon the 
truce | now grant you. 

Upon theſe. promiles the deputies withdrew, 
and returned in a few. days, not with bare 
words, but with |. the enſigns of ſovereignty 
with which their kings were uſed to be:cloathed, 
as a proo of of t 175 FARE ſubmiſſion to his augho- 
rity,... They c d, him a crown of gold, an 
ivory chair, a —.— ende a mantle mixed 

purple and other; colours. They are ſaid 
- him alſo. twelve , axes, from the twelve 


city, among the e had 
5 Nis that, w wake 


d. before the car- 
e an. E . dſt of a HG rods. 
and w the t e 


welve,: Cities Joined... in any 
9 2 a the twelve lictors walked before 
the commander i in chief. This ceremony was 
borrowed by the Romans, whether in Romulus's 
time, Ph as, ls: others believe, in Tarquin's 
Mien, oF He e Fi appear. with theſe new 
125 honour, be FE he had conſulted the 
oman Nene and people, and obtained their 
cConſent. Such, was. >. ſucceſs of 1 in's 
nine years war with the Het rurians. I'd "4 
eee e this Hull ſubmil 90 £ 
2 1 the 
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the Hktrurians is not a little exaggerated by - 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis. Porſena, Tolumni- 


us, the ſiege of Vein, which will preſently be 
mentioned, how, Hetruria was not yet entirely 
ſubdued. | 


There dete now only the Sabines to diſpute ar a1 
the ſuperiority with the Romans. By how much yo Sa- 
the nearer theſe people were to Rome, by ſo e. 


much the more famous were they for their dr. 


very and extent of a rich country, and by ſo 


much the more deſirous was Tarquin of ſub- 


jecting them to his dominion. He proclaimed A. R. 167. 
therefore war againſt them, on pretence of their Ant. C. 
refuſing to deliver up thoſe who would have had 585. 


their nation declare for the Hetrurians. Both ar- 


mies took the field very early. The lofs of the 


firſt battle, wherein the Sabines were entirely de- 


feated, cooled not their ardor. They raiſed a 
freſh army more numerous than the firſt. The 


war laſted five whole years, during which time 
there were continual incurſions on both ſides, and 
mutual ravages of the enemies country. Several 
battles were fought, wherein the Sabines had 
ſometimes the better: but the conſiderable ad- 


vantages were generally on the ſide of the Ro- 
mans. At length, this obſtinate war was ended 


by a battle. The two nations aſſembled all their 


forces with thoſe of their allies, and fought a 


whole day with great vigour. The Romans 
gained the victory. A great number of Sabines 


lay dead on the field, in generouſly defending 


their lives. A greater number of run-aways were 


taken priſoners. The enemy's camp, full of. 
_ riches and booty, remained to the conquerors, 


who, maſters of the field, after deſtroying all 


with fire and ſword, returned to Rome about 


the end ob the win 121 0 rr a third 
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A.R.171. 3 * year he made freſh preparations & 
ent C. gainſt the ſame Sabines, who, diſheartened by 
58. their loſſes, ſtaid not to be attacked. The prin> 
cipal perſons of each city, deputed to Tarquin, | 
who was now in the field at he head of his army, 
aſſured him, their deſtiny was in his hands, and 
© prayed him to conſult his clemency and goodneſs - 
in granting them à peace. The Roman king re- 
_ ceived the more gladly the free ſubmiſſion of the. 
Sabines, as it ſaved him the dangers of purchaſing 
it by a conqueſt. He made an alliance with them 
on the ſame terms he had done with the Hetru - 
rians; and moreover, releaſed all the Sabine pri: | 
ſoners without a ranſom... 

Charafier In all that has been hitherto faid, appears the 
F 1 5 character of the Roman people (of whieh much 
i . plainer marks will be ſeen in the ſequel) ; namely, 

their deſire of dominion, their pretending a claim 
to give law to others, and their belief of being | 
deſtined to. become, lords of the univerſe. Ore. 
would think they received an order from heaven, 
iris them an ene domipign over. all na- 
tions: 3 | | 


Tu regere1 imperio populos, Nene memento. | 5 


Thee Beav' u, brave Roman, JEWS for bigh- om: | 
mund. 


Wich what haughtineſs * pride 4a they al- 
ready ſpeak to the nations! but this haughtineſs 
and this pride are accompanied with an air of 
goodneſs and lenity which removes the fears. 
= they are offended and incenſed with re- 
fiſtance, they we. gained. and id wo ſub- 
eilen. tb EV 


Farcere ſubjeftis; & achellare fo gerbes." 


A 0 . the Jupplian, and vu dewn the . | 
; ao | 


A / * 
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They are a conquering nation, but chat ſeeks only 
to ſubdue, not deſtroy; and that Always: wars 
to make the vanqiſiſhed their friends. 


Tpromiſed, after the recital af Farquin' 8 2 Targuis' 3 


tial exploits, an aceount of his moſt remarkable 772/ari- 
actions in peace: for he hath rendered himſelf ons during 


peace. | 


equally famous in both reſpects. Pian. I. 3. 


- His increaſing the number of the Senators and p. 199— 

Veſtals has already been remembered. 202. 
He beautified with ſhops and other meek the ss. * 

, where-juſtice was adminiſtred, and the © 

- aſſemblies of nag people and abe nen nne 

held. & een ng 160 dier 

Tie Sea themalls of Rome with og 5 

according to art, which. were taiſed: before in a 

very rough manner: Str ot ban 5 

- He made wary I ad 3 to ora 


l convey water to Rome, and to carry off the filth & drain. 


inta the Tyber: works of infinite uſefulneſs, (the 
one for the conveniencies of life, the other for the 
cleanlineſs of the city) and of a magnificence not 
to be conceived, and which muſt have coſt im- 
menſe ſums. They may be judged of by a eir- 
cumſtance related by Dionyſius 1 — | 
He obſerves, that the. ſewers having been in time 
ſo neglected, that the water would not paſs 
through them, the Cenſors, who tiene, to. 
to cleanſe them, received a thouſand talents, 
(that is, 78000 J. ſterling) to defray the expences- 
The ſame author adding to the aqueducts and, 
ſewers the cauſeways paved with ſtone, which 
were long after raſed, ſays, nothing gave him 
a more lofty; idea of the grandeur and power 
of the Roman empire, chan thaſe magnificent 


works. 


between mount Aventine and mount Palatine, 
in which he made covered ſeats for the Tpefta 
* | -. oth. 


Beſides theſe edifices T e built the Cireus, Therm 
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tors. ——— time they th were 8 
wretched amphitheatres, built with boards, and 


ſupported with poſts, being haſtily run up when 2 


the games were to be celebrated. And if we 
look farther back, we find the ſpect 
ing on the ground. (a) Tarquin divided the 
Circus into thirty parts, one for each Curia, 
- from whence the games could be conveniently 


ſeen by every man. This building became: af- 


terwards the moſt magnificent work of Rome, 


and the moſt capable of ſtrixing with me, 3 


tion. It will be mentioned in its time. 


ators ſtand- 


* 


Targuin He undertook alſo to build a temple to he! 


e pond pony Juno, and Minerva, to his vov-/ 


the foun 


dation: of In a battle with the Sabines. 0 — 5 — the 


| an e hill, deſigned for this edifice being very high 


and ſteep, had no even ground; to correct this 


defect, he raiſed a high mal ftrong wall all 
round, with a large terraſs between the walb and 


the top of the hill. By this immenſe labour he 


levelled the ground, and made-it fit to bear any 


| building: -Neviubelds:he dd 40s che founie- 
tions o the temple, becauſe he lived but four 


years after his wars; It was a very noble! and 
moſt magnificent undertaking. It is caly to 
judge of it by what has been ſaid, ef range [he it 
is remembred; 8 rock g a = 
through, which rt of the hill, 
and the reſt of the 8 to he. levelled.. Tar. 
quin the Proud laid the foundations, raiſed 
great part of the building, and almoſt brought 
it to perfection. But the whole Work was fi- 
niſned by the conſuls, the third year after the 
8 g 7112 408 1 A 11 10 
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TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 

I is juſtly thought ſtrange that Tarquin ſhould 
undertake ſuch expenſive works, at a time when 
the revenues of Rome were yet very ſmall. The 

ſpoils taken from the enemies, and carefully kept 
in the. publick treaſury, ſupplied doubtleſa great 
part of the expence neceſſary for building ſuch: 
, ſtately edifices: but the prince found a plentiful „„ 
| ſtocks in his frugality and care not to run into bo 
any needleſs expences on his own account. Be- = 
ſides, we know, the people were employed in 
works relating to the beautifying of the CAPs und 
tha building of the temples. 
There happened in Tarquin's reign; if the Kais 
hiſtorians are to be credited, a very extraordi- reger I 
nary event, which greatly increaſed the reputa- WY _ 
tion of the; Augurs and Auſpices. Tarquin in- | A 
tending. to add three new centuries of Knights to b 
the three centuries eſtabliſhed. by Romulus, and 
to give them his own and the name of his 
friend. Accius Navius, the moſt celebrated 
augur of bis time, told him, ſuch an em- 
tion could not be made without firſt con | 
the will of the gods by the flight: of birds. The 
king. vexed to be croſſed in his deſigns, to diſ- 
grace his art, and ſhow all divination was but 
chance, commanded him to go and conſult his 
auſpices, whether what he had in his thoughts: 
IE be effected· The augur obeys, and re- 
turning ſome time after, affirms the thing to be 
practicable, Then the king, ſmiling; lays to 
him, I was thinking; whether you" could cut this 
flint with 4 razar rohich I — here, and gave 
them to him. Accius, without a moment's he- 
fitation, taking the razor cut the flint in two. 
Tarquin, full of admiration, erected him in the 
place a ſtatue of braſs with his head veiled. In 
the ſame N were put the razor and flint, to 
2 711 l e Ptreſerve 
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lit to emailing the memory of lo extra6r- 


. a fact. By this miraculous event the ſci- 


ence and profeſſion of augury was held in greater 
honour than ever. From that time no war was 
undertaken, no aſſembly convened, no reſolu- 


tion made: in a word, no public affair was 
tranſacted without firſt conſulting the augurs. 


How fabulous ſoever this fack may appear, 


Cicero makes his brother Quintus ſay (a) all the 


annals muſt be burnt, and all hiſtorical facts be 
N to call it in queſtion after the authority 
ſo many famous authors, and what is of much 


greater force, after the teſtimony of the ſtatue 


erected for a memorial of it, which was ſtill in 


being in the time of Dionyſius Harlicarnaſſenſis. 


But Cicero (5) himſelf, though augur, makes a 


jeſt of the ſtory, and ranks it with fabulous in- 
ventions, 'commentitiis fabulis: wherein he is mueh 


more worthy of credit than his brother, who 


pleading the cauſe of divination, alledges, as 


advocate, whatever had been n by 0 
s in favour of that ſubject. 

Was the fact real, as S Augustin force 0 
think, it ſnould be inferred, that God, to puniſh 
the idolatrous ſuperſtition of the Romans, and 
the vain confidence they placed in their falſe 
gods, from whom they hoped to get the know- 
of the future, which he has reſerved to 


himſelf alone, ſuffered the devil to work this 5 


miracle, very proper to foment and inc 
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 TARQUINIUS BRISCUS. *igr 
have deferred till now to ſpeak of Servius Birib, adu- 
Tullius, whom we ſhall quickly fee on the ien, and 
throne. He was of Corniculum, a city of La- ee 6.4 
tium. His mother - Ocrifia, a lady of quality 7,1;u.. 
and eminent virtue, was with child when that Liv. I. r. 
city was taken by Tarquin, who carried her ©39—41- 
away with the reſt of the captives, and gave 3 
her to the queen. Ocriſia was delivered of a 25, 
ſon, called Tullius after his father, with the fir- 
name of Servius, to denote the ſtate of ſervitude 
wherein he was born. For all priſoners of war, 
every one knows, were ſlaves as well as their 
children. He was nurſed and educated in the 
palace as a ſlave. One day as he was in the 
— room, and 1 a flame was ſeen to 
eneircle his head. Theſe antient facts are always 
attended with prodigies. At the report of this 
ecvent, the king came into the room. As ſome- 
body was bringing water to quench the flame, 
the king prevented it, and commanded the 
child not to be touched till he waked of his wm 
accord. Very ſoon the flame ceaſed with the © 
child's: ſleep. © Then Tanaquil taking her huſ- 
band aſide: See: you (ſaid ſhe) that child which 
we educate in ſo: low a manner: know, he will one 
day be the light and ſupport of our bouſe. Where- 
fore, let us for the future uſe all our care to give 
him an education worthy the great hopes we ſhould 
_ conceive of bim. From that time they looked upon 
him as their own ſon, and cauſed him to be train- 
ed up in all things becoming a youth of quality, 
and one deſigned for the higheſt honours. 
He wiſely improved the inſtructions he re- 
ceived, and ſhowed in all his behaviour ſenti- 
ments and diſpoſitions worthy a throne, Tar- 
quin, when he came to chuſe a :ſon-1n-law, 
— none among the Roman youth more de- FO 
ſerving than him of that honour, and gave ** 
einn 7 1 nis 
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his daughter in marriage. This new advance- 


ment, which ſeemed to place him near the 
throne, far from' breeding in him haughtineſs 


and pride, ſerved only- to ſet forth his merit 
with more luſtre, and ſhow his rare endowments 
to better advantage. The king often put him 


at the head of his army, where he always beha- 


ved. with the bravery and- prudence of a con- 
ſummare general. Whenever Tarquin, whether 


through age or infirmities, was unable to diſ- 


charge his function in perſon, Tullus was im- 
mediately employed. In all the offices he had 
to ſuſtain, he diſcovered ſuch ripeneſs and wiſ- 
dom, and ſo gained the people by his civil and 
obliging behaviour, that all the wiſhes and ſuf- 
frages began already to declare in his favour. 
Tanaquil had brought the king but one ſon, 
who died in the flower of his youth, and had 
left two ſons unqualified, by their age, to ſuc- 
ceed their grandfather. All eyes were there- 


fore calt upon Servius as Tarquin's future ſuc- 


Tarquin's So diſtinguiſhed a preference rouzed the jea- 
death, aſ- Jouſy and ambition of Ancus's two ſons: They 


|  ſaſſinated 


had all along with concern ſeen themſelves re- 


by order of moved from the throne by tlie fraud of their 


 Amncus's 


ſons. 


guardian, and bore with impatience the ſubſti- 
tution of a fareigner in their place. But they 
thought it the higheſt indignity and utmoſt diſ- 
grace, if, from the hands of Tarquin, the ſcep- 
ter ſnould not paſs at leaſt into theirs, and if 
they ſhould have the vexation to ſee it again de- 
ſcend to a man of nothing: if in a city, where, 
about a hundred years before, Romulus, off 

ſpring of a god, and himſelf a god, had, du-— 
ring his mortal life wore the crown, a ſlave, ſon 


af a ſlave his mother, ſhould be ſeen on the 


fame throne. Mubat diſbonour (ſaid they to 'one 
ERS another) 


rns rats ebä 


another) would: är reflect on Roms, and particu- 
larly on our family, I, whilſt the rate of Aucus 


ſubſiſts, the throne ſhould be open, not only to fo- 


rrigners, but even to ſlaves! They reſolve there- 


; 


fore to remove that diſnonour with the ſword. 


But they were no leſs incenſed againſt Tarquin 
himſelf than againſt Servius; and many reaſons 


induced them to begin with taking away his life. 


For if he ſurvived his ſon-in-law, he might, as 


king, be better able to revenge the murder they 


ſhould: commit, than a private man. Beſides, 
in all probability, Servius being killed, Tarquin 


would not fail to chuſe another ſon-in-law, and 


make him his ſucceſſor. So it was agreed by 


the two brothers, the king ſhould be firſt at- 


tacked. 


"They lu er Edge e, heir cg. 


two bold and reſolute peaſants, and gave them 
ample inſtructions. The peaſants come near the 


entrance into the palace with hatchets on their 


ſhoulders, quarrelling with one another, and 
making a great noiſe. This diſturbance attracts 
the attention of the whole guard. Their quar- 
rel growing warmer, they demand to be heard 
by the king. Their clamours had now reached 
his apartment. He was very ready to give 

them audience, and hear their caſe. The kings, 

cto become more popular, were eaſy of acceſs to 
all their ſubjects, and judged their differences in 
perſon. They begin to bawl, and ſpeak both 
together, continually interrupting each other. 


It was with difficulty they were made to ga | 
orth 


by turns. One of them begins with ſetting 

the cauſe of his complaint, and relating the fact 
in the manner agreed upon beforehand. Whilſt 
the king was attentively liſtening to his ftory, 
the other . ſtrikes him on the head with his 
hatchet, and leaving it in the wound, they both 
” HQ e | run 
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run away. The king's attendants remove. e im | 
.quſt expiring in their arms, and he murderers 
are ſeized. 
The whole city is im mediarely in an uproar, 
and there is a great concourſe of people about 
the palace. Tanaquil, in the tumult, orders all 
the gates to be ſhut, and places a firing guard, 
with a command to let no man go in or out. 
Mean while ſhe diligently prepares every. thing 
to dreſs the wound, as if there was ſome hope: 
and, in caſe there ſhould be none, ſhe takes 
other meaſures. Having inftantly ſent for Ser- 
vius, and ſhown him her dying huſband, ſhe 
conjures him, taking him by the hand and pre- 
ſenting to him her two grandſons, not to ſuffer 
his father - in- law's death to go unpuniſhed, nor 
his mother-in-law and theſe unhappy orphans to 
become the ſport: of their enemies. The throne 
is yours (ſays ſhe) if you ſhow yourſelf a man, and 
not theirs who have committed murder by the hands 
of others. Tate courage, and follow. the path 
marked out plainly to you by the gods in that di- 
vine light which heretofore fhone round your Bead. 
\Now let that celeſtial flame rouze you : Now ſhake 
off Aumber indeed. We, though foreigners, have 
reigned here, Think then, not whence you are 
ſprung, but what you-are. And if, through con- 
cern at this fatal accident, you. canned adviſe yours 
ſelf, be adviſed by me (1). | 
As the clamour and violence of the people 
could hardly be reſtrained, the queen, looking 


bags 1) Tuum eft, inquit, Ser- Ila cizleſtis excitet flamma. 

vi, ſi vir es, regnum: non Nunc expergiſcere vere. Et 
eorum qui alienis manibus nos peregrini 'regnavimus. 
peſſimum facinus fecere. Eri- Qui ſis, non unde natus fis, 
ge te, Deoſque duces ſeque- reputa. Si tua re ſubita con- 
re, qui clarum hoe fore caput ſilia torpent; at tu mea le. 

divino quondam circumfuſo You. os 4. 1. C. 41. 
N ee Nun s . 
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t of window, bids: them la ay aſide their con- 
cern, ſaying, The king, 
« den and violeht blow, had at firſt loſt his 
* ſenſes; the wound was not deep: he was 
a now come to himſelf. After wiping! off the 
t blood, the wound had been examined, and 
„was Like to dwell. She hoped they Would 
«. ſee. him in a few days. In the mean time it 
as his pleaſure the people ſnould obey Ser- 
t vius, who would adminiſter juſtice, and diſ- 
charge the other functions of royalty.” Ac- 
cordingly Servius appears with the royal: robes 
and lictors, and ſeated on the throne; detides 
me cauſes immediately, and upon others de- 


clare he will conſult the king. Mean while, 


- Ancus's ſons, when they heard the two murde+ 
ters were ſeized, imagining, the king to be ſtill 
alive, and ſeeing che great power of Servius, 
went into voluntary baniſhment at Sueſſa Pome- 
tia, a city of the Volſci. 

Tarquin the elder ed at eighty years of 
age ;. and had reigned thirty eight. He left, wo 
grandſons * under age, Lucius A 
Aruns Wenns and ae eee 
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The Nero of SERVIVS att 


Tun 5 cler King. ty the: people without the 
'' conſent of the ſenate. | He maintains ſeveral 
warn, which are. happily ended. He divides 

1 . people into nineteen tribes. He Rabliſbes 
the cenſus or ſurvey. He introdures the cuſtom 


_ iyfranchiſing ſlaves: He mutes a particular 
alliance between the Romans and Latines. T ra- 


bla death Walken, een e 
Servius FT ULLIUS having gcc ſome "OY | 
Zullius is {| in the king's name, and ſeeing his autho- 


rg 4 iy ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 17 abliſhed at mf gr 
and % Tatquin's'death; as if he w. wc few 
— | riormed. his obſequies in a magnificent _ 
1.4.p.213, her; and ed for him a = monument 
2 with all the ornaments of majeſty. Then he 


8 pay by 1. geclared himſelf guardian of the young princes, 


= of Tarquin. He took. care of the 

ate as their inheritance and patrimony, and in 
that Oy” aſſumed. the reins of the n 
ment. 

The een offended and anten at this 
conduct, which opened a way for an entire in- 
dependence on their authority, concerted mea - 
| dures to prevent the conſequences, and oppoſe 
the growing power of Tullius. He, fully in- 

formed of their intentions, omitted. nothing to 
gain the people's fayour in ſo urgent and deci- 
live a juncture. To that end, he aſſembles the 
people, preſents to them Tarquin' s grandſons, 

| 8 them under their protection, as he was 
charged by their —_ grandlather, in. rich, 
which, 
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ö | which ſays he, will for ever remain engraven 5 


on my heart. He brieſſiy ſums up the im- 
+66 portant ſervices Tarquin had perfurmed far 
the ſtate, modeſtly rehearſes his own endea- 
* yours to walk. in his ſteps, and his ſincere de- 
fire to eaſe the poor citizens. He concludes 
« with. proteſting; that as guardian of theſe-un- 
ks fortunate children, who, are going tb. be ex- 
« poſed, as well as himſelf; to the utmoſt dan- 
ger, he has nothing to do, but to put them 
% into the hands, and under the protection, of 
the Roman people, who along, fat the ne 


0 Lan be a father to them“ lords: 
Tullius's ſpeech 1 i 3 jr acre vith the uni- 
a verſal applauſe of the Some that 


were preſent, whom he 9 1 before 
hand, cried out, He ſhould be choſen king 
and the Curie be called to the vote. This rx 
was inſtantly followed hy the whole 1 1 
Tullius thought the motion ſſiould-hjs improved, 


and accorgiogly ſummoned the Comitia to meet, - 


to which were called the people of the * 1 
eee e e d 067 en qd 1 8 95 : 
- declaripg for Tullius, they advanced him to 576. 8 
the royalty. Tullius aſcended the throne, with- *7 
dut Sivi himſelf any concern about the ſe- 
nate's conſent; who conflrmed neee 
cuſtom, the decree of the people. 
A foreign war ſeaſonably aroſe. to ſtop the Tully fr 
domeſtie ratings which might be excued ee, 
by the diſcontent: of the ſenators. © The Veied- Do 1 
tes were the firſt that revglted: - Their example 4%, 
was followed by the Cœretes and Tarquinians, Wee 
and immediately all Hetrus ia was in arms. This 0. 4 
war held: twenty E wichont igtermiſion. Pon 


The inroads were frequent on both ſides, and 7 all pk 


the two nations engaged oſten with all, their for- c. 42. 
rs. n rl "— = vel 
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. [Tar Ks edu or ® 
in pedeuhr ſkirmiſhes, as in general action. 
He triumphed three times, and in the end re- 
duced them to obedience. + The twelve cities of 
which the Hetrurian nation conſiſted, drained of 
men and money, met together in the twentieth + 
year, and reſolved to ſubmit again on the ſame 


terms given them by Tarquin. Servius very re- 


dily granted them, with all their rights and pri- 
vileges. But for the Cæretes, Tarquinians, and 
Veientes, who had been the leaders in the rebel- 
* and drawn the others into their quarrel, he 
niſhed them with confiſcation of lands, which 
e preſently after diſtributed among thoſe that 
were received into the number of Roman citi- 
rens. This good ſucceſs qr tne oy: the crown = 
= for ever; 
Tallis fe believed it incumbent 308 lin to how 
1 15 gratitude to the goddeſs Fortuna, by whom = 
ture. he had been ſo conſtantly favoured. He dedi- 
cated to her two temples, one by the name of 
Bona Fortuna, the other, of Fortuna Virilis. 
| Io Qua, Plutarch mentions à third temple, dedicated al- 
P. 281. ſo by Servius, to Fortuna Primigenia, becauſe 
ihe had from his birth taken him under her care. 
He names ſeveral others; which ſhow Tullius 
had always before him the change which hap- 
pened in his fortune, and was not aſhamed of 
| the low eſtate from whence he was advanced. 
S vera! At his acceſſion to the crown he had divided 


dene. part of the lands of the public among the poor 


e. citizens, who had . of their own to culti- 
g. vate, but were obliged to gain a livelihood by 
8 labouring for others. He had alſo made ſeveral 
: laws about contracts, and the frauds committed 
therein, W were all be pets in the Co- ; 
mitia. 
— is remarked to be the firſt king! of 
Rome — TRE an —— on the 
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money... It conſiſted before but of ſhap leſs bits « 
of copper or lead, of ſuch a weight. 1 | 
of a lamb was the. firſt fawp, 290g, from bene 

| MONEY: was called. pecunia. 
+, Servius: employed. the leiſure. procured, kid Tallis | 
by the late peace with the Hetrurians, | in works 4, Fr. 
both uſeful and grand. He took in mount Vi- 0. J 
minalis and mount Eſqullinus, each of which a mon 
was capable of containing a city of à juſt extent. Effi. 
He gaye the ground for thoſe to build om that Ii. 
had no houſe, and raiſed: for himſelf a palace on 
the fineſt. part of mount Eſquilinus., He. was 
the laſt king that enlarged the circuit of the city. 
* adding theſe two hills to the other five. | 
After. Tullius had incloſed the ſeven. hills Rome A. 
within the city, he divided it into four quarters, vie- into 
which were named from the principal hills they _ Han 
contained. To the three tribes Rome was di- 
vided into by Romulus, he added a fourth, and 
placed one in each quarter. The inhabitants of 
mount Capitolinus, mount Palatinus, and the 
ſpace between theſe two hills, compoſed the firſt 
tribe, called Tribus Palatina. "They that dwelt 
in the quarter called Suburra, containing mount 
Calius, made. the ſecond tribe, which retained _. 
the name of Tribus Suburrana. The inhabitants 
of mount Eſquilinus were called Tribus E lina. ee 
Laſtly, they that lived on the mounts Vimina- 
lis and Quirinalis, bore the name of the hills on 
. which they, were placed, and were called Tribus N 
Collina *, or Collatina. rncol- 
He divided alſo the whole Roman territory lis, a hill. 
into fifteen tribes, which, added to the other Nintteen 
Four; made nineteen. The number was. after- tribes, 
wards increaſed at different times, and at laſt 
1 to a ty} ges, ee 5 0 „ 
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ans Tur Re FGW of i: 
Tallis. * alas” He ſet about ado, the wi- 
e gelt and moſt advantageous” that could 
Don). be devifed-For"the republic, and withal the pro. 
1.4 p.221 pereſt to gain him the ſenate, and recover the 
1 efteem and friendſhip of the higheſt order of 
| r. the tate. Mr P' Abbẽ de Vertot, in his 'exce]- 
e. Jent'book of the Revolutibns ef the Roman re- 
vue . prepares the reader for this in portant 

| tron by very judicious remarks,” © 


It Will, $, be thou — e, ſays h 
that in a ee Th — — 
a ſenate, the 5, N {poke ty 1 refult of all 
the deliberations, ſhouſd always run in tlie peo- 
5 ple's name, without any mention of che prince 
on the throne. But it tnuſt be reme ered, 
ctcis generous people had reſerved the beſt ſhare 
in the government. No reſolution was taken, 
-whethtr for war or peace, but in their aſſemblies. 
Theſe were called at that time Comitiu Curiata, 
or Aſemblies b Curiæ, becairſe they were to con- 
fiſt only of the inhabitants of Rome, divided 
into thirty Curiæ. Here che kings were cho- 
ſen, the magiſtrates and prieſts elected, laws 
made, and juſtice adminiſtered. The king, 
with conſent 2 the ſenate, cönvened theſe al- 
' Decree of Ternblites, and appointed by a Senatusrtonſultum 
10 ſenate. the day they were to meet, and the affairs they 
were to Rebate. Another  Senatus- tonſultum was 
required to confirm what was there. decreed. 
| The prince or chief magiſtrate, preſided in theſe 
aſſemblies, which were always preceded by au- 
ſpices and factifices, Whetcof' the Patfictans bad 
; ** ſole management 

But, However, as every wing as Gerided Ih 
le afſemblies by a Plürality of voices, and 
tte ſoffrages given man by man, the Plebefans 
always out- voted the ſenate and Patrlelans:; 
50 HL * they r my” the reſult of the 
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| SERVIUS:TULLIUS. 
daliberatians, Preferably to the ſenate and nobles, - 
Servius Tollius, a pripce entirely repablicags, | 
notwithſtanding. his 2 dignity, could not 
however bear that the goverament ſhould often 
: depend. on the meaneſf of the populace, and 


therefore xeſolved to oonvey the Whole autharity | 


to the» nobulity, where he ho ped co find Jalta 
wy ( Jeſs rejudice. M43 10 * el of 24 STEIN. 


Gculties. © Tolliys had to deal with a people of 


che-whale world. che dea ade - 


of their rights: and to oblige them to part with 
any privilege, it was neceſſary to blind them 


ing was attended with Stgl, 


- with ſome greater advantage. The Romans in 


thoſe days were taxed ſo much a head to the 
public treaſury; andi as originally the fortune of 
private perſons was very near alike, they had. 
been made liable to the. ſame tax, Which they 
continued to pay with the ſame equality, thaugh 
in proceſs. of time ſome were found to have 
much greater eſtates than others (1). Servius re- 


preſented in an aſſembly, that the inhabitants of 


Rome and their riches being conſiderably increa- 


ſed, by the great number of foreigners ſettled in 


the city, he did not think it ee that a 
Poor citizen ſhould contribute as much as a 
wealthier one to the public expences: that theſe 


contributions ought to be proper tioned. £0. every 


particular perſon's eſtate; but to know that 
exactly, it was neceſſary. to oblige all the citizens, 
under the ſevereſt penalties, to give in a faithful 
account of their effects, which. might ſerve for a 
rule to make ſuch an aſſeſſment. 

The people, who ſaw in this propoſal only 


their own relief, received it 1 enk. applau ſe, 


ome Fa arre fn, the er Hoare calls Tribare and 
wh laid un cle eriber, WELE een Wwe, is 


* 
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5 2 power to ſettle the govenetie\y In . 


manner as ſhould ſeem the moſt agreeable to the 
, public good. Purſuant to that reſolution, Ser 


vius inſtituted the Cenſus, which Was nothing 
elſe but a liſt or ſurvey of all the Roman citi- 


zons, wherein were comprized theit ages effects, 
profeſſion, name of their tribe and curia,: : with. 
the number of their children and ſlaves. /Fhere 


of age, nor the ſlaves. 
- Servius divided all 


! # 


were then in and about Rome, above eighty 
thouſand citizens fit to bear arms. 
_ vey were included neither the women, nor the 


| e or young perſons under ſeventeen deut 


In this ſur- 


theſe: 5 Juto fix 


caffon and made up each claſs of different cen- 


turies, which were not companies of à hundred 
men, as the word ſeems to denote, but contain- 
ed more or leſs according to the diſtinction of 
the claſſes. Half the centuries of a elaſs were 
compoſed of young citizens from ſeventeen to 


forty-five years of age; and half contained the 


older citizens from forty-ſix and upwards. 
In the "firſt claſs he pur eighty * — 
contaming none but ſenators, patricians, - or per- 
ſons noted for their riches; who were all _ — 
worth at leaſt a hundred thouſand àſſes &, 


is, 322 . 19 6. 4d. ſterling (1). Theſe e 


— 


companies of the firſt dal were (as I ſaid) di- 
vided” into two orders, namely, forty of-elderly 
PIO intended for the guard and defence of 

the city, and forty of Fan men to * 


* Ha! icarnafſenſis, de 
reckows after the manner of the / 
Greeks, *counts 160 minæ at” 


va, for thoſe of tie firft 


c. aubich anfever to IN 


100, ooo aſſes. Ten aſſes 
. — 3 FOYS 2 


* 


& % S & 4 


os 100,000 affes one's Eidos 
drachmas, - or 100 mj 8 
For the Attic mina Was I 


drachmas. 


11) Theſe computations arg 
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the wan. They bad all alike- es o 
and defenſive. The offenſive were a javelin, a 


pike, and a ſword; the defenſive; a helmet, a 


cuiraſs, and cuiſſes, all of braſs. Under the firſt 
claſs were alſo ranked all the cavalry divided 
into eighteen centuries compoſed of the princi- 


pal and richeſt perſons of the city (1) = 


The ſecond claſs had but twenty centurie 
conſiſting of thoſe who were worth at leaſt 2 
ventyrfive thouſand aſſes, or 242 J. 35. 9 d. 
ſterling. They were armed in much the ſame 


manner as the citizens of the firſt claſs, except 
that they had no cuiraſs, and — ec an n | 


buckler; inſtead of an oval ſhield, >? 4 
In the third claſs were alſo but twenty centu- 
ries, with an eſtate of 'fifry-thouſand aſſes, or 
161 J. 95. 2 d. ſterling. They had the ons 
arms as the ſecond claſs, except cuilles,” 
The fourth claſs had the ſame number of cen- 
tories as the ſecond and third. The eſtate was 
to be twenty-five thouſand aſſes, or 80 l. 14. 1d; 
ſterling. - Their arms were a ae buckler, a 
ſword, and a pike; © 
Iln the fifth claſs were dirty icenturies with 
ded to the value of 8 7 five hun- 
79 55 Or 01. 3, ” ＋ erli "Th 
were — Wa flngs nd Roos, ; 120 5 
Four other eenturies without any arms 4015 


lowed the troops, two of carpenters and ſmiths 


for making the engines of war, and two of 

| — ers and blowers on the horn. The work+ 

m longed to the ſecond, and the two others 

| to x the fourth claſs: which A had _ 
Fey: two centuries, 2 


. 
: 332 


* Ya" Pirie of he bf 00) | this, . So moſt approved 


y reaſon of their pre-eminent, evriters.”. All others, of Yo 
rhe- name" of Claffici; claſs Jets Were * to be 

24 ber Bag path rc infra Clafſem. ; 
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Ry | 44) 3 Martius WAS Jemblies 5 were hols, 


Tur 3 


The fixth claſs had but one century, or was. 
res a confuſed multitude: of the poorer. citi- 
zens. They were called Proletarii, as . 
uſeful only by ſtocking the — — with. 
children, or Exempti, becauſe they were ex- 

— from -going to War, aud paying ned 


® Theſe fix claſſes contained one 0 ninety 


three centuries, commanded each by an officer 


nated for experience and bravery. „ 
Livy and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis differ i in 
ſome _ circumſtances of little moment, which af- 
fect not che nature and ſubſtance of this regula- 
— and therefore Mey are a taken oe of 
Me. . 

This Annen of the Ramen people was, 
as we fee, entir military, and with a proſpect 
chiefly to war. Nevertheleſs Servius made -ſig- 
nat uſe af it in \ the civil adminiſtration of the 
ent; wherein his great ability and pro- 

ound policy cannot be ſufficiently ad mired. 
He ordered that for the future, the people ſhould 


aſſemble by centuries, when« magiſtrates were 


to be elected, laws made, war declared, or 
when capital crimes, and ſuch as concerned the 
whole ſtate, were to be judged. The aſſembly 

was to be held without the city, in the field = 
Mars (1). The citizens were to come armed ac- 
cording to the diſtinction of their claſſes. - It 


was the preragative of the ſovereign or chief 


magiſtrate to convene the Comitia Centuriata, as 
well as the are be and a conlultatigns _ : 


and for | 
4 large field lying near the that purpoſe were the Septa 


'T; Tyber conſecrated to Mars, or Qvilia apartments railed i in 
aubere the public ſports and for, the. tribes or Ccenturits. 40 
&xerciſes were performed, and go in one & ane to givs * 
prong a: Comitia ah. +5 1 
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© SERVIVUS: TULLIUS. 
to be precaded by auſpices, which gave great 


authority to the prince and 
were inveſted wath the principal) affices' of the 


_ prieſthood. It was moreover agreed; that tho 


votes ſhould be taken by centuries, whereas 


ue. they were counted man by man, and that 

the \ninety-ciglht centuries of —_ Kilt Claſs 
ſhould gie their votes firſt. / "12 

Buy this new regulation, full 5 le will 
dom; things were fo contrived by an urtful mix- 
ture of burdens and advantages, that neither the 
poor. nor. the rich hat any juſt Cauſe to com- 
plain. It muſt needs ates 1 fo, ſince the 


people bore chis alteration ſo many years wich | 


out ſhowing any ſign of diſlike or diſcontent. 
For, indeed, on Shook ſides, if there was a 
new burden, it was balanced by ſome great 


advantage. When troops were to be raiſed, 


each — the hundred minety+three:centuries, ex- 
cept the laft, was obliged to furniſh a certain 
number of ſoldiers, and a certain ſum for the 
ſubſiſtence of the army. Now the richer ſort, 
| being feweſt in number, and yet making more 

centuries than the reſt who were leſs rich and 
more numerous. were 2 to ſerve almoſt 
without intermiſſion, and to large 
ſums; whilſt the inferior — 3 more 


numerous than the principal ones, and dividetl 
into fewer centuries, went to war. but ſeldom, 
very light taxes. 


and in their turn, and 
For . ſame reaſon, Atbofe who had only from 

hand to mouth, and made the bulk of the peo- 
. as they dovrerywher elle, were We 6 


LI; 


And er Sn — 2 eh be too 
much admired. Perſuaded that men, in making 


war, have no ſtronger. motive than their fortunę, 


L readily 3 themſelves to any danger in 
Wo defence 


Patricians, who 


_ 


Tur REron or | | 


defence 10 their eſtates, he believed thoſe that 


had more intereſt than others in the gainin 
a battle, not only ought in juſtice to be — 
of their money and perſons, but alſo would 
ſerve the republic with more courage and zeal. 
At that time every one went to the wars at his 
own charge, and it was not yet the cuſtom to 
maintain the ſoldiers. out of the public treaſure, 
What bene in 3 3 1 


thing to loſel 19418 106 


By what I have been 8 it . the 


r were entirely eaſed, and the burdens and ” | 


contributions fell ſale] yon the rich, in propor- 
tion to their eſtate (a).: But, on the other hand, 
the rich were amply recompenſed, and the poor 
had much leſs power than before. In the early 
times, affairs ot the--greateſt importance, eſpe- 
cially the creation of the magiſtrates, the making 
or abrogating of a law, even peace and war, 


were decided by the comitia curiata, where the 


Plebeians, much more. numerous, were maſters 
-of all the reſolves. Servius, by the new regu: 
lation, artfully conveyed to the firſt claſs; com- 


poſed of the great men of Rome, all the au- 
thority of the government: and without openly 
depriving the Plebeians of the right of ſuffrage, 


he found means by thris method to render it 4 
no effect (o). 

For the whole nation confiſting but of one 
hundred ninety- three centuries, and there being 


ninety- eight in the firſt claſs, if only vinetyt 
ſeven. were of the ſame opinion, that is, one 
more than half of the h Ired ninety- three, the 
. 


"(a) "me: omnia in dites * 1 quilquam ſuffragio 
Laing inclinata onera. videretur, & vis omnia penes 


ni "Gain cab. . 
94113. Bi bY | buſineſs | 


[rang rs: e Lie. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. . 


| buſineſs was determined; and then the firſt- 
claſs, compoſed, as I Gd, of the great men of 


Rome, formed alone the public decrees. If any 


votes were wanted, and ſome centuries of the 


firſt claſs diſſented: from the reſt; / the ſecond 


claſs was called. But when thefe: two claſſes 8 


agreed in opinion, or rather, when in theſe two 
claſſes, which together made a hundred and 
eighteen votes, there were ninety-ſeven of one 
mind, the plurality was formed, and it wWas 
neecitels to go on to the third. Thus the meaner 
le were without power, when the voices 
were taken by centuries; whereas, when they 
were counted by curiæ, as the rich were con- 


founded with the poor, the leaſt Plebeian had 
as much power as the greateſt ſenato. 


Some alterations were in time made in the 


order eſtabliſned by Servius, but of no great 
importance, which ſhall be mentioned: as oc. 


ſion requires. 
1 muſt not forget 4 very uſeful iow mails by 
Servius (according to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſen- 


ſis), that upon every birth, a piece of money 


ſhould be paid into the temple of Juno Lucina; 
upon every death, into the temple of Venus Li- 
biting ; upon raking. the Toga Virilis, into: the 
temple of the goddeſs Juventus *. 
From that time the comitia curiata, or aſ- 


; * Youth. 


ſemblies by curiz, were held only for electing 


the Flamines (that is, the - prieſts. of Jupiter, 


Mars, and Romulus) and the Curio Maximus (1), 


with ſome other inferior magiſtrates, of which 
"there will be occafion to ſpeak in the ſequel... 


The cuſtom of calling the camitia curiata 


' was ſtill retained for form-ſake, when the mili- 


3 ry power called * Was to be Gs 


00 Or Juperintendent.of ibe.Curiones.. b 5 . 


on 


158 


11 Rix Fun vie 
on thoſe * by the ſuffrages of the centtie 


5 had been raiſed to the magiſtracy. 


man 


Servius, it is ſaid, to compleat his work, a and | 


47 recs the Romans entirely free, had reſolved 


generouſly to reſign the crown, and reduce the 
government to a pure commonwealth, . under 
the regency of two annual magiſtrates, to be 
elected in a general aſſembly of the Roman 
people. His death, haſtened by Tarquin's 
crime, prevented the execution of ſo heroic a 
After his death, was found in his me- 
moirs, the plan drawn up at large, a8 I ſhall 
deſcribe hereafter. _ . - | 
Servius having finiſhed che ſurvey of the Ro- 
| le, commanded all the citizens to aſ- 
ſemble, under arms, in the field of Mars, every 


one in his claſs and century. Then he purifled 


all the troops with a ſacrifice of a ſow, a ſheep, 
and a bull, which, before they were facrificed, 


were carried three times round the field. The 


 facrifice was called ſalitaurilia, or rather ſupve- 


every fifth year (2). In this iaſtrum (according 


| bd. by th e e e en 


8 paying, clearing) 


taurilia (1), and the ſolemnity luſtrum, as much 
as to ſay, /uftration, purification : it was repeated 


to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis) there were cighty- 


four thouſand, but according to Livy. eighty 


thouſand, free citizens. This number - ought 
not to appear ſurpriſing. There were above 
forty thouſand at Romulus's death, and the uni- 
on of the Albans with the Romans doubled the 
number. After him all the kings of Rome, 

purſuing his ns had greatly e 8 
ne — 


11. 


1 4 2 


: F 7 ally = e. came to, the e 
2 2 and taurus, a qo, years. 2 . 
(2) Hence Luſtrum (a lu- forming this expiatory ſacrifice 
vue ca Luſtrum cpndere. 


Ser vius, 


SERVIUS unk 


3 " Setvius, full of the ſame views, reſolved: far- Tullius in- 


ther to ſtrengthen the repubſick, by admitting 
ſome way or other, among the citizens the | 
ſlaves that were made free. Of flaves there 


were two ſorts: Priſoners of war (with which Fa 
flavery began) called Mancipia (1), and children _ 
whoſe parents, or mothers only, were flaves. 147-226. 


The king then thought of admitting them 


into the number of citizens: his on former 


ſtate of ſlavery infpired hit with pity for men 


who otherwiſe might not want merit, and could 
be reproached only for their unliappy Ars + > 


for being made prifonets of war. en 
met at firſt with great oppoſition, * 5 - 


ty blamed, eſpecially by the Patricians, who 
t 


ought it diftonoutable thus to confourid flives 
With Ade citizens. Servius in an aſſembly la- 


boured to juſtify his intention, expreſſing him. 
| iy with 1 7 io in the following man- 
Was ip prized that whit he meant 


2 1 Fin $0 tor "the faves ſhould be blamed, and 
& that 1 one ſhould deſire . to [+ rpetbate be- 

ha tween | and flavery a diſtinction not 
« made by 1 but entitely owing to the 


W caprice of chance. He repreſented how much 


«+ the hopes of recovering or acquiring li 
% would attach ſlaves to the fervice of theit 
d matters. He inſiſted chiefly on the benefit 


<« and advantages that would accrue. to the re- 
e public by the law he intended, and ſhowed 


, that nothing was more proper for a city 
which was forming great deſigns, and aſpi- 
_ © ring to become one day wiſtdſoof the world, 
i than an increaſe of inh 

« ſhe would be able to ſupport borſelf.with her 


ige ee mans cats hen by the had of 
the enemy. | 


Dit 5 ; 25 a 
. . | 4 own 


* 


itants: by that means 


160 fur [Red on 
d own forces againſt the moſt formidable armies; 
. < and not want foreign troops, which were the 
« deſtruction of ſtates. Finally, it was that 
4 reaſon which led the kings his predeceflors to 
& receive into citizenſhip all the ſtrangers that 
« offered to ſettle at Rome.“ This ſpeech had 
the deſired effect, and the law. was. unanimouſly 
received.....:...: +. „%% Ee hoo 
By the law, maſters were allowed to affrari- 
chiſe their ſlaves, that is, give them their free- 
dom, and admit them among the citizens. It 
ſufficed for that purpoſe, that the ſlaves whom 
their maſters intended to make free, got their 
name to be writ in the public regiſter, and gave 
in an eſtimate of their effects, if they had any. 
This was the firſt way among the Romans, of 
granting freedom to the ſlaves: Cenſu, by the 
roll. There were afterwards two other ways. 
IIe. 1.2. The ſecond. method of affranchiſing a ſlave 
c. 5. Was .vindifd, by the rod. It was introduced the 
year after the expulſion of the kings, by Vale- 
rius Publicola, when. he rewarded a fſlave for 
diſcovering the conſpiracy of the young Roman 
lords to reſtore the Tarquins: the ſlave was 
called Vindicius, and from his name the ceremo- 
ny is thought to be termed Yindifa. The Præ- | 
tor (for to him the office afterwards belonged) 1 
gently ſtruck the ſlave on the head witharod (2), | = 


„ 
— 


| C 3 I 5 | 4 7 © 

(1) The flave was brought ter that, the Lictor, takin ( 

Before the Prætor by his maſ- the rod out of the Pretors | 

[ ter, who, laying his hand on band, firuck the flave ſeverd! « 

| the laue i beau, ſaid, Hunc blows on the head, face, and 

| | hominem-liberum eſſe vclo; back,; that done, nothing re- 
h e manu emittere (Hence the mained but pileo donari, 7p 
| ceremony was called manumiſ- receive the cap in token of li- 


| ſion) . Then the Prætor laying berty, and to have his name 
| the rod called Vindicta on his entered in the roll of freemen, 
| | head, ſaid, Dico eum liberum  wvith tbe reaſon of bis obtain- | 
eſſe more Quiritum. A. ing that fauour. 


+2 i 
a Ob ; : 37 and 
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SERVIUS TULLIUS, 


un FR moment he became free and his own 
maſter, according to the poet; Ef Hg 


Vindictà poſtquam meus I prætore receln, | 
_ Cur mihi non liceat, 1 1255 quodcunque vo- 
e Per. Sat. v. 


Since with his rod the pretor made me free, 
May I not live without controul and aue? 


It is ſaid, he added another ceremony, which 


was to give the ſlave a box on the car; + turn 


him round (a 


* 


. IDE Quiritem 
Vertigo facit. — — — e 


| Slaves are made citizens by turning ound Dryd. 


9 Multo majoris alapæ mecum veneunt. 
5 Pbæd. II. 5. 


A box on . ear (i. e. freedom) i 15 ae of 
me at a much dearer rate. 


The third way of ag ching haves was 2 


W All theſe three ways are expreſſed 


ditta, neque teſtamento liber, &c. | 

The ſlaves thus freed were called Hberti or 
libertini. The word libertus had reference to 
the patron; as libertus Ciceronis, libertus Cæ- 


ſaris. The word libertinus expreſſed the ſtate 


or condition; homo libertinus, a freed- man. Some 


authors think the libertini were the children of 


the liberti; but the other ö ſeems moſt 
probable. 


Though by their freedom they became Ro- | 
man citizens, they were not admitted like the in- 


\ 


(a) Quos wiahonittichlnt! atque ita de manu mitte. | 


alapa percuſſos circumegiſſe, Hfder. J. 25 


Vor. I. R.iVß , — 


4 0 paſſage of Cicero; 5; neque cenſu, wegus In . 
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Enn or free-born, either among the + Knights, 
or the ſenators : but only to the common pri- 
vileges of the people. Accordingly. they were 
placed in the, city-tribes, which, as 1 obſerved, 

Liv. 1. 45: were the leaſt conſideted. The freed- men were 


8 „ 
15 


c. 15 uneaſy to ſee themſelves. confined there, and ſo 


managed that they over-ran the country-tribes ; 
where they were introduced by Appius Claudius, 
the blind- man, in his cenſorſnip. But that irre- 
gularity which threw diſorder and confuſion in- 
to the aſſemblies of the ene by giving power 
to the populace thus diſperſed through all the 
tribes, was quickly reſtrained by Q. us 
Rullus; and that ſervice was deemed fo im 
tant to the ſtate, that it gained him the "6x, hl 
of Maximus,. which his victories could. not do. 
We: find alſo in the year of Rome 532, the 
ſame thing revived by the cenſors Paulus .- 


: 5 milius and Flaminius; which ſhows Q. Fabius's 


regulation could not ſtand long againſt the reſt- 
| les ſtruggles of the populace. About fifty 
years after, the old regulations were re-eſtabliſh- 
ed, and T. Sempronius Gracchus the cenſor, in- 
cluded all che freed- men in the eſquiſine tribe, 


Lab. 1. de an act that merited the praiſes of Cicero, and 
orat. a. 38. to which that orator alcribes the . of the 


ſtare. 
As to military ſervice, a great dintiente was 


alſo made between the freed- men and antient ci- 


tizens. | The ſea-ſervice was leſs eſteemed among 


the Romans than the land: and for the marine 


it was that the freed-men were uſually. lifted. 
Upon extraordinary occaſions, they were alſo 
employed in the land- forces, as appears in ſeve- 
Liv. 1.9. ral places of Livy. But how rarely this was 
| ©. 18. done, is evident from a paſſage in the epitome 


1. 10. c. as. of the LXXIVth book at the time of the ſocial 


2 


"Wis. where it is laid, the ireed-men hoy firſt 


began 


Py | 
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SERVIUS FUELLIUS.. 183 | 
began: to ſerve in the arn lies: Zibertini 425 pri. . | 
mim militare caperunt. From that tim e, very — 


probably, | the thing” became uſual! at and culto⸗ 


ma 
e Fett. men, out of gratitude for 10 great 
# benefit as liberty, thought it a duty as well as = | 
an honour to bear the name of their benefaQtors. 1 
And therefore they took the two firſt names of * 11 
their Patron, to which they added their own for 
firname (1). We know two freed-men df Cice- 
ro, one called Marcus Tullius T iro, and the | 
other Marcus Tullius Laura. | 1 
In this cuſtom, eſtabliſhed by _ 5 722 = 
mitting freed-men among the citizens, app ears 
a character of goodnefs, humanity, an Geiz, 
by which the Romans were always diſtksgoithed; 
and withal, a great ſtock of wiſdom and p policy 7 14 
which redounds to that prince's honour. Not to | 
mention the multitude of citizens given by this 
law to the republic, with how many” excellent 
ſubjects was the ſtare enriched by it? Though I 
could give no. other inſtance bur Terence, does 1 
not Rome glory in the works of that African 1 
flave,' by her made a Roman? 
'Servius, after theſe domeſtic regulations, ever lla: 
poſſeſſed with great but withal pacific deſigns, —_ 
thought of making Rome the centre hd metro- 275 
polis of Latium, and the common bond of Union Berween 
between her and the Latines. The Latine' na- he Ro- 
tions had by force of arms been ſubdued more a and 
than once: he undertook. to biod them to Rome, og 


Pay ms tines. 
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1) The Teil or FL men mY FT PWT and 
1 had\three names; 1. Præ- Nomen of. their patron, and 
n men, anſwering, to our prefixed them to tbeir 'own 
Cbriſtian name. 2. N omen, The Prænamen ai got gien 
anſwering ! to the Grecian pa- "till the aſſuming the tog 52 82 M- 
trbnymict. 3. Cognomen, 1 rilis, or l So Wũ J. 
Aiſtinguiſb families. The freed- | 
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uuͤꝛith the cords of religion and friendſhip. . To 
that end, he had long ſince endeavoured to gain 
the. amity and eſteem of the Latine great men, 
by frequently having them with him, by treat- 
ing them kindly and civilly, and ſhowing them 
great reſpect. In their private converſations he 
often repreſented to them, that peace and con- 
cord were the greateſt improvers of the weakeſt 
ſtates, whilſt by diſcord the moſt powerful mo- 
narchies were brought to deſtruction. He. in- 
ſtanced in Amphictyon, who eſtabliſhed in 
Greece a council or aſſembly, wherein the whole 
nation in conjunction laboured unanimouſly to 
preſerve between all the cities a ſtrict union, and 
to aid one another againſt the common enemy. 

_ "He ſpoke to them likewiſe of the Ionians and 
Dorians, who at the common charge built tem- 
ples, to which they all repaired on certain days 
with their wives and children. There they of- 
fered together ſacrifices and oblations to the 

gods, and attended their traffic and commerce. 
The feſtival ended, wherein things were tranſ- 

acted with all the ſigns of the moſt cordial 
friendſhip, if there were any diſputes between 

the cities, or cauſes of complaint, the differen- 
ces were amicably determined by arbiters ap- 

pointed on purpoſe, whoſe ſentence was deciſive. 

Servius exhorted the Latines to do the ſame. 
The great men readily came into his project, 
and were followed by their reſpective cities. 

\ . . Accordingly the Latines joined with the Romans 
in building at the common expence a temple to 
Diana on mount Aventine, where the people of 
each city met every year to offer ſacrifices, exer- 
. ciſe commerce, and decide by arbitration pri- 
vate differences. This was, in the Latines, a 
tacit confeſſion that Rome was their capital, 
EW = een es e 
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which had been before the occaſion. of ſo many 
wars (a). The courfe of the hiſtory will ſhow 
how conducive this alliance with the Latines was 
to the grandeur of Rome, which in ſome mea- 
ſure 'doubled her ſtrength, and what a bleſſing 
to a ſtate is an able prince, truly capable of go- 
verning, who has great views, and Is attentive 
to all the duties of royalty. 2 

The treaty then concluded by Serve with the 
Latines, was engraven on a brazen pillar, which, 


in the time of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, was 


ſtill to be ſeen in the temple of Diana. It was 
Latin, but inſcribed in Greek letters, ſuch as 
were anciently uſed in Greece: which, ſays that 
hiſtorian, is no ſlender proof that the founders of 
Rome were originally Grecians. The likeneſs 
between the Latin and the old Grecian letters is 
confirmed by a paſſage in Pliny (4). 


Servius thought to crown all his great actions 3 


165 


with reſigning the royalty, and making Rome a death of 
commonwealth; and had already deſcribed in a Servius. 


memoir the Whole model of the new government, i 
when a death, which may be called untimely, _* 


Dionyſ. 


p. 232. 


though he was of a great age, 8 the exe- Liv i 1. 


cution of ſo noble a deſign. 
., curnſtances of his tragical end, I mut look back 
kirk. 

Servint nad two daughters by N e 
daughter of Tarquinius Þ 
were marriageable, he gave them to their cou- 
ſin-germans, that prince's two grandſons. His 
ſons· in- lav met each in their ſpouſes diſpoſitiops 


entirely oppoſite to their genius and temper. | 


(a) —— Es; ca- eaſdem TY quz dune fot 
put rerum Romam eſſe ; de Latinæ, indico erit Delphi- 
x7 toties armis certatum fu- ca tabala antiqui erls, que 
erat. . 7 - "eft hodie in Palatio, Oc. 

1 Veteres Grcas fuiſle | Plin l. 7. c. 58. 


M 3 Lucius | 


rifcus. When they 


n relating the cir- c. 46—48s 
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Lucius, the elder brother, a man daring, haugh- 
ty, and cruel, had a wife of a meek, reaſonable 
ſpirit, fall of tendernefs.and reſpect for, her a- 
ther, Aruns, the younger brother, much more 
humane and tractable, found in young Tullia 
one of your bold enterprizing women, capable 
of the blackeſt deeds... Fortune, ſays, Livy (a), 
ſeems to have avoided the conjunction of two 
violent tempers to prolong Servius's reign, and 
enable him to ſettle the government of Rome on 
firm and laſting foundations. -* 
TuͤCoung Tullia, as J ſaid, violent and impetu- 
I ous, percciving neither ambition far: daringneſs 
8 
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u her, huſband, bore, vith unealineſs his peace- 
| able temper, by her called indolence, and cowar- 
dice. Inclined entirely to the other Tarquin, 
the ceaſed; not to praiſe admire, extgl, him, as 
a man of ſpirit, as a prince worthy his birth. 
She ſpoke. with contempt of her ſiſter, for ſo ill 
ſeconding ſuch a huſband, .. Likeneſs of . temper 
and inclinations quickly united L. Tarquin and 
young, Tullia (2). In the private converſations 
which ſhe. often procured with her brother: in- N 
| law, ſhe, uſed the. moſt. injurious and contume- | 
2 lious language, to inſpire him with a contempt 
for her huſband and ſiſter. She ſaid, It would 
« have been much better for them both to re- 
main unmarried, than to be joined to tem- 
pers contrary to their own, and forced by the 
„ ſtupidity of others ſhamefully to languiſh 
„„ away their time. If the gods had given her 
te the huſband ſhe. deſerved, ſhe would ſoon. 
e behold in her family the crown the ſaw in 


| 4 
+ (a) Forte ita inciderat, ne ſet, conſtituique civitatis mo- 


duo violenta ingenia matri- res poſſent. 


monio jungerentur ; fortan (5) Contrahit celeriter fi- 
credo populi Romani, quo militudo eos, ut ferè ſit ma- 
diuturnius Servii regnum eſ- lum malo aptifimum. Liv. 
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<<; her father's.” It was not hard 49 infuſe her 


ſentiments into the prince, and bend him to Nr 
deſigns. They immediately plotted the death, 


the one of her huſband, the other of his wie . | 


and after the excution of the double murder, 
they joined together their fortune and, furious 
tempers in marriage, which Ser vius dared not 


oppole, thoug Sh he dance the fatal conſequane. 


ces of it. art. 
As they no ſaw no. other obſtacle to their 


nion quickly carried: them 1 A pen er Orme * 


to another ſtill more horrible; that fury, Which 
Tarquin had always by his ſide, not letting him 
reſt night or day, for fear of loſing the fruit of 


her el, parricides. What words did ſhe not 


ule ? ι She had indeed gund a man that was - 


called her huſband, and with whom ſhe 


« might live in a private and diſhonourable ſer- 
<<. vitude; not a prince who thought himſelf 
« worthy a throne, who remembered he was. 
* grandion to king Tarquin, and choſe. rather 
' < to. ſeize the ſcepter than wait for it. I y 
* are the man I imagine myſelf married 40, I call 

yon my buſband, my: lord, and my king. But. 
F nat, my condition is ſo far altered for the 
& worſe, as 1 find here wickedneſs joined to cmMan- 
* dice. Dare only, and you du meet no ob 
&« flacle. You need not, like your \ grandfather, 
e croſs the ſeas, or travel te Rome from Corinth 


© or. Ti arquinis to acquire with difficulty a foreign 


e kingdom. Your bouſbold gods, the image of 
your grandfather, the palace you are in, the 
« throne. you daily bebpld, the name of Targuin, 
all create and ſalute you king. ' I yon want 
* courage for theſe things, why do you fill aiſap- 
« point the city? why do you appear like a — 
« that expetts to ws ? Be gone ty 


Ta age, 
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« Farguinii or Corinth : return back to your firſt 


« griginat, more like your brother than your grand- 
FFF 


With ſuch language ſhe inceſſantly ſpurred . 
him on, and herſelf too, by comparing herſelf 


do Tanaquil, who, though à ſtranger in Rome, 


aſperſions. n ee eee e 
When he thought the proper hour was come 


had twice together diſpoſed of the ſcepter, firſt 
to her huſband, then to her ſon- in- law; whilſt 
ſhe, ſprung from royal blood, could do nothing 
towards giving or taking away the crow. 

Tarquin, encouraged by the ſpeeches of this 
domeſtic fury, throws off all reſtraint, and re- 
ſolvedly purſues the wicked defign. He labours 
to gain the ſenators, eſpecially of the new crea- 
tion. He reminds them of what his grandfa- 
ther had done for them, and urges them to ſhow 
their gratitude to him. He engages the youth 
to him by preſents, and daily increaſes his party 


by his affability, and by promiſing wonders of 


himſelf, whilſt he loads the king with the blackeſt 


to diſcover his intention, ſurrounded with a 
guard he abruptly enters the Forum. Fear ſeiz- 


ing all, he advances to the ſenate-houſe, ſeats 


himſelf on the throne, and orders the ſenators ro 


be convened in king Tarquin's name. They 


inſtantly aſſemble, ſome prepared beforehand, 


(a) Si tu is es, cui nuptam 


eſſe me arbitror, & virom & 


regem appello: fin minis, eo 
nunc pejus mutata eſt res, 
nöd ifthic cum ignavia eſt 


ſcelus. Quin accingeris? Non 


tibi ab Corintho, nec ab Tar- 


quiniis, ut patri tuo, peregri- 
na regna moliri neceſſe eft; 

Dü te penates, patriique, & 
patris imago, & domus regia, 


* . 


& in domo regale ſolium, & 
nomen Tarquinium ereat vo- 
catque regem. Aut ſi ad hæc. 
parum eſt animi, quid fruſtra - 
ris civitatem? quid te ut re- 
on juvenem conſpici ſinis? 


Faceſſe hinc 'Tarquinios, aut 


Corinthum. Devolvere retro 
ad ſtirpem, fratri ſimiliox 
quam patri. Civ. 


-- 


. SERVIUP TO FFEIVS. - a 
others for fear their abſence ſhould be deemed a 
crime; the greateſt part ſurpriſed and troubled ' 
at fo ſtrange and unexpected an event, and be- 
lieving Servius undone. Then Tarquin begins 
with ſaying, * Servius, a ſlave, and the ſon of 
e a flave, after the unworthy death of his grand- 
« father, had ſeized the kingdom by the prac- 
4 tices of a woman, without the cuſtomary in- 
te terregnum, without the ſuffrages of the peo- 
ple, or the conſent of the ſenate. Thus 
„ born, thus created king, he had been a pro- 
« tector of thoſe that like himſelf were ſprung” 
« from the dregs of the people, and out of ha- 
t tred to a noble extraction, he had diſpoſſeſſed 
the patricians of their lands, to give them to 
« perſons of the meaneſt condition. The bur- 
« dens and taxes which before were equally di- 
« vided, were by him thrown upon the nobles 
« alone, He had eſtabliſhed the cenſus for no 
„„ other end but to expoſe to envy the fortune 
ce of the rich, and to have wherewithal to gra- 
« tify his creatures, that is, the meaneſt and 
& moſt beggarly part of the city.“ Fn 
Servius, upon information of what paſſed in 
the ſenate, comes in whilſt Tarquin was thus 
| haranguing : and with a loud voice cries out the 
moment he ſees him on the throne, What ! Tar- 
quin, dare you, while I am alive, to call the ſe- 
nate, and fit in my throne? Tarquin fiercely re- 
plied, „He fate in his grandfather's ſeat, to 
„ which a grandſon had more right than a 
& ſlave: Servius had too long inſulted his bet- 
ec ters, and abuſed their patience.“ Their fa- 
vourers, on both ſides, made a great noiſe, 
the people at the ſame time ruſhed into the ſe- 
nate, and ir appeared the quarrel was to be de- 


cided by force. LN Ara 


* 


% 


9, Tun RLM or 
Then Tarquin, ſeeing a neceſſity of coming 
_ to extremities, as he was young and vigorous, 
takes the old man by the waſte, carries him out 
of the aſſembly, and throws him down the ſteps 
into the Forum; then returns into the ſenate. 
Servius, all over bruiſed, and more dead than 
alive, was led towards his palace by a few offi- 
cers that had not deſerted him out of fear. He. 
had ſcarce. reached the ſtreet called Vicus Cypri- 
s (1), when he was overtaken and murdered by 
_ perſons ſent after him by Tarquin, It is believ- 
ed, and with great probability, that the deed. 
was done by Tullia's advice. It is certain, ſhe. 
haſtily came forth at the firſt noiſe, and croſſing 
the Forum in her chariot, without any regard. 
to the decencies of her ſex, or the manners of 
the time, drove to the ſenate, called out her 
huſband, and firſt ſaluted him king. He or- 
dered her immediately to withdraw out of the 
tumult. When in her return, ſhe came to the 
end of the Cyprian ſtreet, the coachman, turn- 
ing to the left to go up the eſquiline hill, ſtop- 
ped ſhort ſtruck with horror, and ſhowed, his 
miſtreſs Servius's body covered with blood. 
The ſight ſerved only to exaſperate and harden, 
Tullia. The furies, avengers of her ſiſter, and 
huſband (ſays Livy) quite-, bereaved her at that 
inſtant of her reaſon; ſo. that forgetting, not 
only the ſentiments of nature, but even of hu- 
manity, ſhe ordered the chariot to be driven 
over her father's body, which occaſioned the 
ſtreet to be called vicus ſceleratus, (the fireet of 
wickedneſs ). She entered her houſe as in triumph, 
lure of reigning for the future, , and rejoicing. 
 vithio herſelf tor the happy ſucceſs of her vil- 


* 
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u So many horrors would ſeem incredible 
if the effects of ambition were not known. : 
Servius Tullius reigned forty years. Had the 

beſt prince in the world 3 Fo ſucceſſor, he - 
would have found it difficult to equal his repu- 

tation, ſo mild and gentle had his Tra BRL” + 
Tarquin carried his inhumanity ſo far as to deny 

him the funeral ſolemnities of a king. His bo- 

dy was by. his. widow Tarquinia conveyed in ; 
the night to his tomb with a few friends only; 

and, as if ſhe had ſurvived her huſband but to 

uk y. kim 55 e ae. the, died . 
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Tarquin 
governs ty- 
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CHAP. vn. 


The Rotax, of TARQUINIUS 
denne eee 


0 l 


2 Targuin g governs Hands” Be TY 8 Liv! 


tines his friends: deftroys Turnus Herdonius, 
; , who oppoſes his Gefigns : concludes a treaty with 


© - the Latines : eres a temple to Jupiter Latialis. 
His war with the Sabines: be takes the city of 


Gabii by ftratagem. Tarquin, during peace, 
Builds the capitol. The Sibyl's books. Brutus 

attends two of his ſons to Delphos. Character 

of Brutus. Siege of Ardea. Fatal death of 
Lucretia, which occaſions the expulſion of the 

kings. State of Rome. 


AR QU IN aſcended the n without 
the obſervance of any of the laws which *till 


rannically. then had been practiſed: nor was the royalty 


A. R220. 


Ant. C. 
$3 . 
ionyſ. 


conferred on him either by people or ſenate. 
His after- conduct was agreeable to ſuch begin- 
nings, and juſtly procured him the ſirname of 


1.4. P. 244 Superbus, the Proud; which word, in the La- 


— 240 


. 
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he could find, whether Romans or — 


tin tongue joins the idea of __ to that of 
pride. 
At his very accefijoa to empire, he began ta 


affect an air of haughtineſs and pride, not only 


to the people, but the nobles themſelves who had 
promoted his advancement. He entirely altered 
the diſcipline of the kings his predeceſſors: ſub- 
verted the wiſeſt regulations, and trampling up- 
on the laws of equity, purſued in all his actions 
the methods of tyrannical and arbitrary power. 
"He appointed a guard of the moſt reſolute men 


* V% - 
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 TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 

and armed, them with ſwords and lances; Their 
FEE was to ſtand centry by night round the 
palace, to attend him by day wherever he went, 
and continually watch for his ſafety. He ſeldom 
came abroad, and never at regular hours. He 
held his councils in private with his moſt truſty 


friends, rarely in public, nor did he conſult the 


ſenate on any affair. His guards ſuffered no 
man to approach him that was not ſent for; and 


they that were admitted to his audience, far 


from being favourably received, met with ſevere 
looks and threatning language, capable of 
breeding terror; and happy was that man, 
vhoſe tear was his only puniſnment. | 
When Tarquin thought his power firmly eſta- 


bliſhed, he ſuborned the. moſt profligate of his 


creatures to inform againſt ſuch eminent citizens 
as he had a mind to deſtroy. He began with 
' thoſe that he knew were not in his intereſt, and 
had ſhown: indignation at Servius's death. He 
proceeded to ſuch as diſliked the new govern- 
ment: then he attacked the wealthieſt perſons 
of Rome; for, under ſuch a prince, riches be- 


come a crime. Informations were brought a- 
gainſt thoſe he wanted to diſpatch, as guilty of 


various . and chiefly for attempts upon 
bis perſon. Oo general accuſations, . without 
any manner of proof, he condemned ſome. to 
Ws and others to baniſhment. He ſeized all 


their eſtates, with a ſmall part of which he re- 


warded the informers. The dread of theſe un- 
juſt proſecutions drove from Rome a great num- 
ber of the principal citizens. Some were put 
to death without any noiſe, others carried by 
force from their houſes : ſome ſeized in the coun- 
try and cruelly. murdered, whoſe bodies could 
not be found after their death. By theſe unjuſt 


and cruel POS he deſtroyed the beſt part 


of 


- 
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of the ſenate, and filled not the vacancies, to 
render that body the more contemptible by the 
ſmallneſs of their number, and prevent their 
complaints of not being conſulted. For war, 
ace, treaties, alliances, Tarquin tranſacted all 

y himſelf; without the advice either of people 
einn een , 

Hie prohibited by an edict, both in town and 
country, all the aſſemblies, wherein the ſame 
curia or neighbouring villages uſed to meet for 
the eelebration of feſtivals and ſacrifices, leſt the 
citizens thus aſſembled ſhould form ſome deſign 
againſt his perſon and government. Moreover, 
he had ſpies in every place, who crept into all 
companies and entertainments, to be witneſſes of 
what had paſſed, and who frequently began firſt 
to ſpeak ill of the king, for the better diſcovering 
the ſentiments of others. They failed not inſtantly 
to make their report to the tyrant; and, who- 
ever had let fall the leaſt word againſt the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs, was infallibly condemned to 
the ſevereſt puniſnments. a db 


Tarquiz How well ſettled ſoever Tarquin's authority 
makes the might be, he reflected, that a power eſtabliſhed 
Late, by force of arms alone, in contempr of the oſt 
Dionyſ. ſacred laws, was liable to ſtrange revolutions, it 


1.4. p. 246. it was not ſtrengthened” with a foreign ſupport 
—249- againſt the domeſtic diſcontents and commotions. 
Liv. 1.1. To that end, he courted the alliance of one of the 
. principal Latine nobles, Octavius Mamilius, to 
whom he married his daughter. Mamilius re- 
ſided at Tuſculum, where his high birth, dedu- 
ced by him from Telegonus, ſon of Ulyſſes and 
Circe, gave him the firſt rank. He was alſo 
reckoned an able warrior and experienced general. 
This alliance procured him the amity of all the 
powerful and conſiderable perſons among the 


Depending 
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| Depending therefore upon a frong llitince 37/9 
from thence, he thought of a'war with the Sa- Turns 
bines, who had thrown off the yoke after Ser- Herdonius. 
vius's death. To that end he appointed a meet- 

ing of the Latine cities at Terentina. All the 
deputies repaired thither very early on the day 


fixed by himſelf.” Tarquin made them wait *rill 
almoſt ſun-ſer. © Moſt of the deputies were very 


angry at his delay. But eſpecially Turnus Her- | 
donius, deputy of Aricia, powerful for his riches 


and friends, fiercely inveighed againſt Tarquin, 
of whoſe arrogance and pride he gave ſeveral 
inſtances in his conduct, and particularly his 
contempt, in not coming to the affembly which 


was called by himſelf. Whilſt he was ſpeaking, 
Tarquin arrived. A profound filence enſued, 


and all the deputies roſe up to ſalute him. The 
king began with making excuſe for coming ſo 
late, alledging he was detained by an arbitration 
between a father and fon. Such an arbitration 


(replies Turnus) is of all others the ſhorteſt : the 


fon need only be told, unleſs he obeys his father, 


Miſchief will befall him. Upon ſaying theſe 


words, Turnus withdrew, and it being now late, 
the aſſembly was put off to next day. 
Tarquin was not of a temper patiently to bear 
the ont he had received. He preſently pro- 


jects a revenge which none but himſelf would 


have thought of. He bribes with money Tur- 
fius*s fervants that brought his baggage ; and 
engages them to ſuffer arms to be conveyed in 
the night to their maſter's. lodgings, and con- 
cealed among the baggage. The thing was 
done ſpeedily. and without noiſdm. 
On the morrow, before day, Tarquin fends 
for the deputies upon an urgent affair of 


the utmoſt importance. He tells them, His 
„ 5 « coming 


% Dar Rerofhios,, 4 
& coming yeſterday ſo late to the aſſembly was 
by a particular providence of the gods, and 
for the ſafety of them all. Turnus had plot- 
e ted all their deaths to become ſole maſter of 
& the Latines; and would have executed his 
project the day before, if the perſon he chief- 
„ ly. aimed at had not delayed his coming. 
His invectives againſt him were owing to the 
% vexation of being diſappointed : but his 
wicked deſign was only deferred; he did not 
_ & queſtion but he was to come that morning to 
& the aſſembly with a band of armed conſpira- 
© tors: for he had received intelligence that a 
« great quantity of arms had been conveyed to 
& his houſe. It was eaſy as well as important 
c to know the truth, and therefore deſired them 
©. to accompany him to Turnus's lodgings.“ 
Turnus's violent temper, his yeſterday's ſpeech, 
and Tarquin's coming too late, which might in- 
dieed have cauſed the project to be delayed, ren- 
ä dered the thing not improbable. They go 
therefore with an inclination to believe the fact, 
but determined however not to give credit with- 
out the teſtimony of their own eyes, and the 
ſight and touch of the ſwords. It their com- 
ing to the houſe, the guards ſurrounded Turnus, 
waked by the noiſe. Every corner is ſearched, 
and the arms are produced. The truth of the 
conſpiracy is no longer doubted. . The aſſembly 
is immediately called, and Turnus brought thi- 
ther bound hand and foot, The ſight of the 
arms, which were expoſed to view in the mid- 
dle of the room, raked ſuch indignation, that 
without hearing the accuſed, the deputies, ter- 
rified, and ſtill trembling for fear of their ſup- 
ſed danger, condemned him to die. He was 
unmediately executed, - by being e 
PT | J 
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the head of the Ferentine ſpring; and drowned | 
under a hurdle covered with ſtones (1). . 
A moment's reflection and examination in 
tool blood, would have quickly diſpelled this 55 
chimerical plot, and ſhown the calumny in it's 
true colours, hy a thouſand groſs contradictions 
which muſt have bren viſible to perſons of the 
leaſt penetration. But paſſion, blind and deaf, 
neither fees nor hears any ching, and ſhow * 
door againſt reaſon and truth. 1 
Tarquin was thanked in full afleinbly: for the 
important fervice done by him to the whole 
Latine nation, in delivering the heads of the 
Cities from ſo imminent danger, and in reward 
of his falſe accuſation, acknowledged ſovereign 
of the whole country, on the ſame terms and 
with the ſame honours as his een Tar- 
quin had been before him. 
- Tarquin by this reſolution, peaceable poſſel 8 
ſor of the empire of the Latines, ſent to che l.. pe Rowe 
Volſci and Hernici to enter into his alliance and 
friendſhip. Of all the Volſci, only the Ecetra- 
nians and Antiates accepted his offers: the Her- 
nici were more compliable, and all came into . 
the league. | - 
- For the ſtrengthening of theſe new „Ahe, Tarquin 
Twquit propoſed erecting a temple common tp ue a 
the Romans, Latines, and Hernici, that in "ear 
yearly” meeting of all in the fame place, they aer 
might ſacrifice and feaſt together, and treat of and wear 


their Fommon affairs. Tarquin's project was 7e temple. - 
univerſally approved, and a hill which com- T Jahr 


mands Alba, and lies almoſt in the center of N 


Larkoei,” was Ing _> the E Ke, 
( 1) Ut indicta FEOY novo. Jeck, dau — mer- - 
genere lethi, and caput aquæ geretur. Liv. I 1. c. 31. 5 
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In that place, where Jupiter was afterwards 
worſnhipped by the name of Latialis, Tarquin 
ordered ſacrifices to be offered in the name of 
the Romans and all the Latine cities, fairs to be 
kept, and feaſts to be made, for the preſerva- 
tion of union and commerce between all theſe na- 
tions. People from forty- ſeven different cities 
Tepaired to theſe annual feaſts, which were ever 
after very punctually celebrated, and were called 
Feriæ Latine. r 
It is obſervable, the conſuls never took the 
field, nor went into the provinces, before they 
had viſited the temple of Jupiter Latialis, and 
ſolemnized the Feriæ Latinæ, which they ap- 
pointed themſelves at what time they pleaſed. 
Dionyſ. If Tarquin was an unjuſt king in peace, he 
1.4. p 250 was not in like manner an ill general in war (a): 
Le Iz. but in that reſpect would have been as famous as 
2 $3. the kings his.. predeceſſors, had not his other 
—faults eclipſed the luſtre of his martial virtues - 
| Tarquia and exploits. More ſecure than ever of his au- 
makerwar thority, after the renewal of the treaties with the 
with the Latine cities, he reſolved to march againſt the 
— Sabines, and particularly the Volſci, who had 
e refuſed to enter into the league accepted by the 
Latines, and had ravaged the Roman territory. 
He gave the Volſci battle on their boders, flew 
great numbers of their n the reſt to 
flight, and forced them into Sueſſa- Pometia, 
one of their beſt cities. He beſieged it in form, 
and after a long and brave reſiſtance took it by 
ſtorm. Tarquin, maſter of the city, put all to 
the ſword that were found in arms. The booty 
was conſiderable, a tenth part of which he re- 
ſerved for building the "capitol 


A (a) Nec, injuſtus in pa- periores reges, ni degenera- | 
ce rex, ita dux belli pravus fu- tum in aliis huic quoque de- 
it. Quumi ea arte zquaſiet ſu · cori offeciſſet. Liv. He 
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He met with greater difficulty in taking Ga- Targuia 
bii, a Latine city, and was at laſt obliged ro 4 C- 
raiſe the ſiege. Gabi ſtood about a hundred * pans 
ſtadia (or furlongs) from Rome, in the road to Dionyſ. | 
Præneſte. He did not however diſpair of ta- 1.4. p. 222 
king it, and only uſed ſtratagem inſtead of —257- 
force, which had been ſo unſucceſsful. Sextus) MY: I. I. 
the eldeſt of his three ſons *, with his father's ©5335" 
conſent fled to Gabii, complaining of Tarquin's 
inſupportable cruelty. He lamented; his misfor- 
tune in terms capable of moving the hatdeſt 
heart. He told them, Being in danger eve. 
«ry, moment of loſing his life by the hands of, 
ce his father, he had with difficulty eſcaped from 
« his fury, and was come to them for refuge. 
« If they refuſed to receive him, he would go 
from city to city till he found thoſe that would 
« defend children againſt the cruelty of fathers 
« And: perhaps they. that afforded him protec 
tion would have no cauſe to repent it.“ The 
Gabians looked upon his coming as a particular 
providence, and gave him an extraordinary re- 
ception. He was loaded with honours, and ad- 
mitted: into all their councils: When any other 
matter was under debate, he readily ſubmitted 
to the opinion of the Gabians, as better acquain · 
ted with the affairs of their country than a fo- 
_ reigner, like him; but as for the war with the 
| Romans, as he perfectly knew the ſtrength of 
the two nations, and how his father was hated _ 
and deteſted by the Romans, he coneealed not 
his belief that he could ſpeak on that ſubject 
more knowingly than others. And indeed, he 
drew into his ſentiment the principal-Gabians: _ 


War with the Romans was reſolved. He was 
3 „ „ Wr ” 
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niqhſelf * at the head of a bon party; ent 
out to plunder the lands of the enemies, and al- 
ways returned with a conſiderable booty. He 
ſo gained the confidence of the Gabians, that he 
was choſen their general. Under his conduct 
they had always the advantage in their engage- 
ments with the Romans. Theſe good ſucceſſes: 


rendered him almoſt as abſolute at nt as ot 


qui: was at Rome, 
Sextus, perceiving the hour come of reaping 


| the fruit of his impoſtures, ſent, unknown to the 


Gabians; a man to his father, to tell him his ſi- 
tuation, and to know his commands. Tarquin, 


1 unwilling to truſt the meſſenger with any ver- 


bal anſwer to his ſon, leads him into the garden, 
where grew a great many poppies. There, 
walking in a grave and thoughttul poſture, he 


amuſes himſelt with ſtriking off the heads of 
the higheſt 17-5. gh and having taken ſeveral 
turns, ſends ba 


the meſſenger with no other 
anſwer ?. Sextus eaſily gueſſed his father's mean- 
ing. He —__ to death on various pretences the 
perſons of the greateſt credit at Gabii, and be- 


come maſter by the cruel dexterity of ſtriking 


off heads, betrays the city at laſt » to the Ro- 
Mans. 

The Gabians excpatheda (chu! ſevereſt and moſt 
Ahnen treatment. They were agreeably de- 
ceived. Tarquin neither extcuted nor baniſhed 


a ſingle perſon. He deprived no man of his 


eſtate or dignity. He ſeemed to forget the cha- 


racter of tyrant to aſſume that of king, and 
aſſembling the Gabians, told them he would re- 
ſtore them their eſtates and their city. He acted 
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had. formerly given the ſame ſame manner. 
advice to Periander tyrant ol | ; 
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thus for the farther ſecuring the empire of Rame 
by their means, perſuaded that the fidelity o 
theſe conquered people, whom he treated with 
ſo much humanity, would for the future be his 

ſtrongeſt ſupport; and that full of gratitude they 

would uphold him and his children on the throne. 
Had he treated tbe Romans in that manner, be 
would have had no occaſion. for a foreign aid 
againſt his own ſubjects. But he could not re- 
member, that the — bulwark of che throne 
is the love of the people (a). 1 uni 
That the Gabians might Have chi to fear 

far the future, and might conſider as ſure: and 
laſting the favour he had granted them, he wrote 
with his o.,] hand the terms on Which he re- * 
ceived them into his protection and friendſhip, : 

confirmed from that time the treaty of alliance 
by: . ſolemn oath on the victims that were ſacri- Fog 
= We have at. this day. (ſays: Diony ſins 
x: Halicartaſſenſs) Tarquin's treaty with the Gar- 
bians. It is to be ſren in the temple of Jupiter 95 
Fidius (called by the Romans r on a 
wooden ſhield covered with the hide of an ox Dionyſ. 
ſacrificed on that occaſion. The articles of the p. 257. 
treaty, written in old characters on the hide, are 
fill legible. This done, he makes his elde 
ſon Sextus king of Gabii,. and returns with his 
forces to Rome. He afterwards advanced. in 
like manner two other ſons, Aruns aver inc 
l um. and Titus over Signia.  ; 
-Tarquin, / freed, at leaſt in part, 1 35 10 Tarquin's 

troubles of war, turned his thoughts to the works era 
left unfiniſhed by his-grandfathcr.. He under- Pe. 


| took. to 15 to. the bt + the ſubterrancous þ Dionyſ. 
| p. 246. 
(a) eg unum a mer * h ng q vile, al- Liv. c. 55. 
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Grey * conveyance of the water 1 filth 
of the city, which were but juſt begun, and 


0 ſurrounded with porticoes, for a ſhelter to the 


ſpectators, the amphitheatre. raiſed by Tarqui- 
nius Priſcus: works, that the magnificence of 


Auguftus's age (ſays Livy) (a) could hardly 


equal. The meaner ſort of people were great 


ſufferers by them, for Tarquin, as covetous as 
cruel, paid them very poorly, and treated them 


- harſhly, -/! Particularly the perſons employed in 
_ digging the ann endured a great 
deal, and caught mortal diſtempers, cauſed by 


 Tarquin 


the contagious ſtink: of the muddy waters. 
His principal and moſt material work Was 


Its about building the temple of: Jupiter, purſuant to his 


the capitol. 


Dionyſ. 
14. p. 25 
2259. 

Liv. I. 1. 


c. 55. 


grandfather's vow. Tarquin the Elder, in his 
- laſt. battle with the Sabines, promiſed temples 
iu Ju iter, Juno, and e i by their aid 
he: obtained the victory. Believing/ he was 
heard; he had, with — labour, filled up 


the ſteep top of the Tarpeian hill, and levelled 


the ground: on which he intended to build. But 


death put a ſtop to his works. Tarquin, who 
hadi reſerved for raiſing theſecedifices- the tenths 


of the ſpoils of Sueſſa Pometia, ſent for a great 


number of work men. from · Hetruria, to begin 


the undertaking. He was alſp obliged after- 
wards to employ the citizens, and though their 


labour was by it greatly increaſed, they com- 


plained not, pleaſed with the honour of build- 


ing che temples of the gods with their own 
hands (6). This religious ſentiment is N j in 
| 19 Hearkens, and ere make us bluſh. * 
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{a) Quibus te its & ipſe fllt 3 "4 
; yin nova hæc magnificentia_ bor, minds tamen Plebs gra- 
quicquam adzquare potuit. pabatur, ſe templa delm ex- 

(5) Qui cdim haud pw xdifcare n on, | 
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quin the Proud. ee ad 1 
2 wo the foundations of this ſtately edifice 
were laying, another ſtrange prodigy appeared. 
Very 4 the earth was found a man's head, 


under Tarquin the Elder, and Livy under Tar- 


1 
4 


Dionyſ. 


I 4. p 257 · 
Liv. ibid. 


as freſh as if it had been Juſt cut off, and dyed 
with blood of a lively red colour. Tarquin, 
ſurprized at this accident, ordered a ceſſation of 


work, and the ſoothſayers to be adviſed with. 


The moſt {kilful-of them (he was an Herrurian)” | 
after conſulting the augurs, returned this anſwer 


to the deputies: O Romans, tell your. fellotocciti- 


Zens, it is the will of ibe fates, that the place 


where a bead has been found, ſpall one day be the | 
Cons of Ttaly. From that time the hill, cal- 
led firft he Saturnian, then the Tarpeian, was 


* 


named the Capitol, from the Latin word caput, 
| 4% 1 Shin. 5 4 31 0 f 


ſignifying bead. 
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Targuin, animated with freſh 1 * this 


anſwer, reſumed the work, and forwarded it 


conſiderably: but he could not entirely finiſn 


it, becauſe of his expulſion from Rome at the 


tirme he was about to bring it to perfection. 

The temple was not compleated till the third. 
year of che conſular government. It was built 
on the top of the hill, in length two hundred 
feet, with almoſt the age breadth. It may be 


5 judged of (ſays. Diony ſius Halicarnalſ.nfis) by” 
the. temple raiſed in the days of our fathers on 


the foundations of the old one, which was con- 
ſumed by fire, and. from which it differs oct 


in the riches and magnificence of it's ornaments. 


Though the building was chi:fly dedicated to 
Jupiter, it contained, however, two other temples 
or chapels under the ſame roof. One of theſe 
chapels was ſacred to Juno, the other to Miner- 
va; in the middle ſtood Jupiter's. The front 
of the capitol (ſays Diony ſius Flalicarnaſſenſis, 


5 ſpeaking of that which was rebuilt) looks to the 


South, and faces the Forum. A periſtyle runs 


quite round. In the front are three rows of 
pillars; the ſides have but twa. One hundred 
very large ſteps, at a conſiderable diſtance from 


ope another, lead up to the temple [from * 
Forum 5 

In tellecting on f ſtately an edifice. as was 
Tarquin* s capitol, it is aſtoniſhing to ſee ſuch 


magnificence and taſte for architecture, in a city 


not very antient, and generally involved in wars. 
To judge of the grandeur of Rome by her pro- 


: jects and undertakings, ſhe ſeems to have thought. 


herſelf from that time deſtined to become the. 
metropolis and miſtreſs of the world. And, in- 
deed, it will appear by à cloſe examination of 
her proceedings and policy, as well in war as in 


| prac, that every thing * to tend ta that 


1 * end, | 
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end, not certainly by a knowledge of futurity, 
(for whence ſhould ſhe have it?) but by a ſort 
of inſtinct and ſecret preſage, or rather, to ſpeak 
more juſtly, by a ſuperior. providence, infuſed 
into her without her perception by the Supreme 


Arbiter of ſtates and empires, who, for the ex- 
ecution of his particular deſigns, directed all 


+ het! ſteps, and cauſed: her to take on every oc 
caſion the moſt proper means for tab 


and increaſing her power. 


It is obſervable, all the . bilkorians' ge- 5 


nerally aſcribe the greatneſs and power of the 


Romans to a divine protection, declared, in their 


LY 


favour after an extraordinary and ſingular man- 


ner. Is it natural, indeed, that ſeven, kings 
ſucceſlively,. of different countries and families, 


and often of contrary tempers, ſhould ſteddily 


follow the ſame political views, and the ſame | 


principles of government ? The laſt Tarquin 
muſt however be excepted in ſeveral reſpects. 


Where do we find an inſtance of a like unifor- 
mity in any hiſtory whatſoever? Does not the 


experience of all ages, and of all nations, ſhow: 
that the ſucceſſor is pleaſed with pulling down 
what has been ſet-up by his predeceſſor, and that 
every prince has his peculiar notions, manners, 
and fancies ? Whereas at Rome we ſee a plan 


purſued, which the various regulations of the 


kings, all tending to the ſame end, ſerve ouly, 


to ſtrengthen and compleat. . 


Not but that in many things the 8 go- 
vernment had its weakneſſes and failings, witneſs - 
the ſervile dependence on the aruſpices and au- 
gurs, the blind credulity for the moſt obſcure ora- 


cles, and for omens, witneſs the caſual meeting of 
things, dreams, . Si » books, of which I am 
going to ſpeak, and a thouſand other ſilly par- 


os 


WWE Hut en all this, * af- 
airs. 
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rar Rr tien er 2 
fairs of Mey ſtate were in the main condubted. ED 
with extraordinary prudence. 7 


It was in this reign that the Sidjilne- writhigs ; 
were brought to Rome. An unknown and 


Dionyſ. ſtrange woman came to the king, and offered 
55 p. 259 to fell him nine volumes of the Sibylline oracles. 


Tarquin refuſing to give the money ſhe de- 
manded, «ſhe burnt three volumes, and returned 
ſome time after with the other ſix, aſking the 

. rice as ſne had done for the nine. She 
a fs ked upon as a mad-woman,* and her 
offer rejected 9 ſcorn and contempt. Then 
ſhe- burnt three volumes more, and appearing 
before the king, told him ſhe was going to burn 
the laſt three, if he would not give her what ſhe 
demanded. at firſt. Tarquin' ſurprized at the 
woman's obſtinacy, ſent for the augurs, who 
ſaid he could not purchaſe too dear the remaining 
books. The woman immediately received the 
money, and charging them to be kept With R 
care, inſtantly vaniſned. 

All this has much the air of a trick inverted 
by Tarquin himſelf, to impoſe upon the 
and to find in the books 'of the Sibyls w ce 
the government pleaſed, of which in the ſequel 
we have ſeveral inſtances. Be this as it will, 
the king committed the cuſtody of the new trea- 

ſure to two perſons choſen out of the nobility, 
and appointed under them two public officers to 

take care of its preſervation. But after the ex- 
pulſion of the kings, the republic was more 


particularly careful of theſe myſterious books. 5 


They were put into a ſtone-cheſt, which was 
depoſited in one of the vaults under the capitol, 
and committed to the keep! ng of officers ap- _ 
pointed for that purpoſe. They were but two 
2 good while. In the year of Rome 387, the 
number was increaſed to ten, and N i. . 
* 
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Jylla to fifteen (1). They were perſons of the 
firſt rank, and on this account exempted from 
all burdenſome offices. The Sibylline oracles 
were conſulted by an order of the ſenate, upon | 
inſurrections and ſeditions in the ſtate, upon 
any notable: defeat, upon a plague or other con 
tagious diſtemper, and upon prodigies portend. 
ing ſome great diſaſter. In the conflagration of 
the capitol during the wars of Marius and Sylla, 
the Sibylline books were burnt with the temple; 
This loſs was deemed the greateſt that could hap- 
pen to the republic, and people were ſent into 
all the provinces of the empire, and to the neigh- 
bouriùg kings and allies to gather up what could 
be found of the Sibylline oracles. A collection 
was made to apply to as before upon extraordi- - . 
nary occaſons 1 „Mee > 
There is nothing more obſcure or 'uncerain 
than what is related of the Sibylsz (2). Thus 
were called certain women, who pretended to 
divine inſpiration, and knowledge of the future. 
Neither their number nor the time of their 
appearance is known. Varro reckons ten: of 
which the moſt! famous are, the Delphian, the + 
 Erythrean, the Cumæan (3). The laſt is fap- 
poſed to offer Tarquin a collection of the ora- 
eles of ſeveral Sibyls: The fathers are divided .. | | 
in their opimons upon this ſubject. ' The great= 
eſt part believed them inſpired by the devil; 
ſome by God himſelf” in reward of their virgi- 
nity.” The laſt opinion is not very likely. be 
J UͤVKXXX1XJ—I PRfth 
(5) They vere. at fieft cal tounſel of Gͤ rte 
led Duumviri, afterwards (] 45 well from; Cuma 


Decemviri, and /afily Quin- in olis, as from Came in 
decemviri, and were an order ltaly. Some make the Sibylt 


of prieflboed, __ mine, ſame four, ſome threes | A 
(2) Sibylla, quaſi oe Ben, and ſome but one. 


3 0 
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tbat is, Dei confilium, be 
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Sibylline books now extant are undoubtedly 
ſpurious, The great ſecrecy wherewith the 
books of the Sibyls and all that related to them 
- were kept, afforded the keepers means to forge 


; 
1 
f 
| [0 
| 
3 
6 


7 Vol, X. 
Plut. in 


Cr III 


ſuch predictions as they pleaſed. We have ſeen 
how the oppoſers of Ptolemy Auletes's reſtora- 
tion to the throne, had dreſſed up a Sibylline 
oracle directly againſt him. Cæſar, in his ear - 
CE. peſt deſire to be called king, ſpread among the 
P-755* people a report, that it was expreſsly aſſerted by 
the Sibylline books, be kingdom of tbe Rarthi- 
ans | ſhall' be: canquered by the Romans when they 
| make war under the conduct of a king: but other 
wiſe they ſhall never enter there. Theſe Sihylline 
books were thus one of the myſteries in the go- 
vernment, made uſe oſ by thoſe that had them in 
their power, to lead the people by a falſe appea- 
rance of religion (1). A returm to Tarquin. 
Brutus ace An unexpected prodigi in the palace about the 
companies time Lam eng of, namely, a ſerpent ſud- 
the two denly: ruſhing forth from à wooden pillar, gave 
Behle, che king great uneaſineſa, and obliged him to 
Character ſend on purpoſe to Delphos to conſult the oracle 
of Brutus. upon it. He thought proper to truſt the affair 
ionyſ. with none but his two ſons, Titus and Aruns, 
! 4: p. 264. They deſired that their couſin Brutus, might al- 
145 1.1, ſo g0 with them. As Brutus will preſentiy 


Antient : 
Hiftory, 


c. 56. make a great figure in our hiſtory, it is neceſſary 


to deſcribe CCC 
Brutus was ſon of Marcus Junius, deſcended 
from one of Eneas's followers, and diſtin- 
guiſhed among the Romans by his ſingular me- 
rit. His mother was Tarquinia, daughter of 


i copies or extracis 


that were gathered up in 


| Greece and (ther parts were 


Sept with the ſame ſuperftiticn 


as the former, *till about the 
time of Theodefius the Great; 


po ' 
* * „ 
- 


< vogue, and at 


tw her, the ſenate being moſfily _ 
Clriftians, they grew out 

5 Ii r 4 
burn by Stilichs, under Heis. 


Fes. 
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king 
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king Tarquin the Elder. He received a happy 95 
education, Which formed his m | 
genius of the nation. He had Stest rene 

ments, as well of nature as art. But ſeeing _ | 
many of the moſt conſiderable citizens Ee . -. .. 
death by Tarquin for the ſake of their ſpoils; 
among e bis father Junius and elder bro- 
ther, he reſolved to leave nothing in his perſon 
or fortune that might rouſe the fear or avarice of 
the king, and to ſeek in contempt: a ſecurity 
which he could not expect from juſtice and the 
laws. He counterfeited therefore the ideot, aſ- 
ſumed all the airs and ways of one, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be ſtripped of all his Vader feen a 
murmur, and became the ſport of the court; 
which gained him, as filly aka weak, the firname v1 
of-Brutus. He gladly took it, in xder to con- 2 6 
ceal under that opprobrious name the deliverer of 
the Roman People. which ry was not * time to 
: diſcover (a). 4 n 280 77 $1119 * 
The two princes carrie" Beetles with them to 
Delphos, not ſo much for a companion, aàs to 
divert them in their journey by his fooliſh and 
ridiculous actions. When they were come, they 
offered their preſents to Apollo, and jeſted very 
much upon Brutus for offering only a ſtick. It 
was an elder-ſtick, in which he had privately 
incloſed a gold rod, an emblem of his character 
and mind. When Tarquin's ſons had? diſ- 
charged their commiſſion, and received an an- 
ſwer on the „ ee of ue: <mbally;irhey 


22 . 5 


e pans in animo . RT ACA Quttitiz, cam fe ſu- - 
quicquam regi timendum, aque piædæ eſſe regi ſineret, 
neque in fortuna concupiſ- Bruti quoque haud abnuit 
cendum reſinquere ſtatuit; cognomen, ut ſub ejus obten - 
weontemptu tutus eſſe, ubi in tu cognominis liberator ilfe | 
jure parum prefidii eſſet. Er · populi Romani animus latens, * 


go ex induſtria factus ad imi- aer mpora. ſua, Liv. 
. | were 


& 


| , 
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Biete be had baniſhed were harboured in that city, and 
I. 4. p. 261 their reſtoration. endeavoured ; but in reality be- 
2277. cauſe it was the wealthieſt city of Latium, and 


| were ſeized with the curiſioty of knowing which 
of them was deſtined to reign. He, anſwered the 
oracle, 20 ſball firſt kiſs his mother. The Tar- 
quins agreed to keep the thing ſecret, that their 
brother Sextus, who ſtaĩd at Rome, might know 
nothing of it, and ſo be excluded the throne; and 
reſolved to draw lots who ſhould. firſt kiſs: their 
mother at their return to Rome. Our ideot ap- 
peared, by the event, to have better underſtood 
the oracle, for pretending to fall down by chance, 
he kiſſed the earth, perſuaded ſne is the common 
mother of all mankind. When they came back 
to Rome, they found a war entered into againſt 


|  Siegeof Tarquin formed the ſiege of Ardea, capital of 


Ardea. the Rutuli, ſituate three miles from the ſea, and 
twenty from Rome, on pretence that the Romans 


he had a mind to the riches, which he much 
wanted for the extraordinary expences he was in- 
gaged in by his ſtructures. The king found more 
reſiſtance than he imagined, and the aſſault which 

at firſt had been very briſk, grew remiſs by de- 
grees. Whilſt the ſiege, which had now laſted 
ſome time, and was carried on but ſlowly by Tar- 
quin, afforded a good deal of leiſure, the princes 
his ſons paſſed the time in entertainments and di- 
verſions. Ardea was not above fix or ſeven 


' | Deathof One day as they were at ſupper at Sextus 


Lucretia, Tarquin's with Collatinus, Lucretia's huſband, 
which oe. the converſation ran upon the the merit of their 


. 4 . f ; 3 4 TyY 
x 2 ou]. WIVES. Every one gave his own the preference. 


fon of the What fignify ſo many words, ſays Collatinus, 
kings. you may in à few bours, if you pleaſe, be convin- 


ced by your own eyes, how much my Lucretia 2 


— 
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ſbe reſt. We are young : Let us mount our bor ſes, and © 
go and ſurprize them. Nothing can better decide our 
diſpute than the ftate we ſhall find them in at a time 
ꝛs ben moſt certainly they will not expect us. They 
. were CO IO en, Coms on, let us © 
go, they all cry together. They quickly galloped . =; 
4 1 Rome, where they find the e ee „„ 
of the young Tarquins, ſurrounded with com- | 
| pany; amidft diverſions and good cheer. From 
thence. they ride to Collatia, where they ſaw Lu- 
cretia in a very different ſituation. With her 
women about her, ſhe was at work in the inner 
part of her houſe. The victory was adjudged to 
her unanimouſly. She received her gueſts with 
all poflible politeneſs and civility. © © _ 
_  Lycretia's. virtue, which ſhould have com- 
manded reſpect, was the very thing that kindled 
in the breaſt of Sextus Tarquin, a very diſſolute 
prince, a ſtrong and deteſtable paſſion. Within 
a few days he returned to Collatia. And after 
having in vain tried all manner of ways to ſeduce 
her, at length declares he will not only murder 
her, but to deſtroy her reputation with her life, 
will alfo kill a ſlave and place him by her fide in 
the bed. Lucretia's conſtancy, which had been 
proof againſt the fear of death, could not hold 
out againſt the fear of infamy. The young prince 
having ſatisfied his paſſion, returned home as in 
true, e e 
On the morrow, Lucretia, overwhelmgd with 
grief and deſpair, ſent early in the morning to 
deſire her father and hufband to come to her, 
and bring with them each a truſty friend: aſſu- 
ring them there was no time to loſe. They came 


| (a) Quo terrore dm i inde Tarquinius ren, . 
eiſſet obſtinatam pudicitiam pugnatodecore muliebri. Liv. 
velat victrix libido, proſectu2s2snnns. 


R 


* 
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| CL with all u ect, the one accompanied with Va- 
| lerius (ſo famous afterwards by the name of 
Publicola) and the other with Brutus. The 
moment ſhe ſaw them come in, ſhe could not 
command her tears: and when her huſband aſk- 
ed if all was well: By no means: (ſays ſhe) (a) 
For how can it be well with a woman after the 
Joſs of her honour ! Les, Collatinus, thy bed has 
been. defiled by a ſtranger. But my body only is 
polluted, my mind is innocent, as my death ſhall 
witneſs. Promiſe me only not to ſuſſer the adulte- 
| rer to go unpuniſhed. It is Sextus: Tarquinius, 
oho laſt night, treacherous gueſt, or rather” cruel 
Pao, offered me violence, and reaped a joy fatal to 
me, but, if you are men, ſtill more fatal to him. 
All promiſed to revenge her (5), and at that ſame 


SS 


that the mind only fins, not the /body ;. and 
«+ where the conſent is wanting, there can be 
«© no/gyilt.”” bat Sextus deſerves (replies Lu- 
cretia) I leave you to judge : but for me, though 1 
 Laeclare myſelf innocent of the crime, I exempt not 
myſelf from the puniſbment. No immodeſt woman 
Hall plead Lucretia's example to outlive her diſho- 


zour. Thus ſaying, ſhe plunges into her breaſt 


a dagger ſhe hac 


(a) Adventu . la- 


crymæ obortz ; quezrentique | 


viro Satin' Jaluæ f Minimè, 


| 5 titme tried to comfort her with repreſenting, 
ö 


inquit. Quid enim ſalui et 
nimi, avertendo noxam ab 


coacta in auftorem delicti. 
Mentem peccare, non cor- 


qulieri amiſſa pudicitia? Ve- 
Alicia vir i alieni, Collatine, 


in lecto funt tuo. Ceterum, 


corpus off tantum wviolatum : 


T | Y 
animus inſons: mors teſits erit. 


Sed date dextras fidemgue, 
band imtune adultero fore. 


Sextus eft 7 arguinius, qui ho. 
' ftis pro hoſpite priore nocte wi 


arnatus, mibi Abigue, fe wes 


* 1 . 


-wirt gefeilt, 5 1 


wm. Liv. 


fulit g a 


(6) Tani ordine omnes fi- 


dem: conſolantur ægram a- 


pus; & unde conſilium ab- 
fuerit, culpam abeſſe. Von 


inquit, wideritis quid illi de- 


| beatur ; ego me, etfi peccats 
 abſolpo, ſupplicio non libero: 


nec ulla deinde inpudica Tus 
cretia exemplo vivet. Ibid. 


- 


Her 


concealed under her robe. ä 


1 


what they had till then ane in him: 
took the ſame oath, 

This oath was as the ſignal of a heres ins 
The ſight of Lueretia's body ex- 
we- all over blood in the forum of Collatia, 

r 


' deſire of reven ge. 
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| Her father and her huſband cry out, but Bru- 
tus, without loſing time in ſheedding fruitlefs 
tears, draws out of Lucretia's: breaft the dagger 
all bloody, and holding 
he) by this Blood ſo pure and chaſte before Tar- 


quin's pollution, and I call you," O gods, to wit- 


neſs, that with fire and ſword I will purſue the = 
tyrant, his wife, and all his guilty race; nor 


will I ſuffer any perſon for the future to reign in 
Rome. Then he 


old in Brutus a preſence of 
mind and height of courge, ſo different from 


frre&tive, 


eeds an univerſal ſorrow, and inſpires a lively 
The youth inſtantly take 
arms. Brutus, after placing guarès at the.city 
gates to hinder Tarquin from being informed of 
what had paſſed, marches with the young men 
to Rome. This armed band cauſed at firſt a 
great tumult and alarm in the city: but when 
the moſt conſiderable and moſt eſteemed citizens 


werè ſeen at their head, people took courage 
ards (1), 


again. Brutus, as captain of the gu 
ordered an 'herald inſtantly to call an affemblys 


and made the people a ſperch which had no- 


ſtupidity which he had hi- 


thing of that air 
He related what had paſſed 


therto affected. 


8 at Collatia, - Sextus De own 8 crime . 


<q"; 


preſents the dagger to Colla- 
tinus, to Lucretius, and to Valerius, who were 
all ſurprized to be bch 


aan 


100 1 hain to Hy 
8 or Piætectus Ce- 


lerum. After the expulſion - 


the Magier 


4 the kings, 
quitum held ihe Jams com 


Vol. I. 


Za PET x4 Baia e 
_ Prafeftus Prætorio under the 


emperors. By virtue of thi 
eite, Brutus tould afantbis 
tbe Comitia. 


BY Lucre- | 
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it up, I ſwear, (ſays 


| 194 


10 n A100 8 
« Lucretia's fad fate and tragical an, the in- 


:*6: conſolable grief of a father, leſs affected 
e with the death of his daughter, than with 


the cauſe. He then called to mind the 


«crimes of Tarquin himſelf: his avarice, 
0 pride, cruelties, unworthy. treatment of the 
citizens, in employing them in his buildings 

like labourers and ſlaves; he mentions alſo | 
the horrible murder of king. Servius, Tul- 


e lia's barbarous impiety in driving her chariot 


„over her father's body, the public execrations 


„of all the people, invoking againſt her the 


e furies, avengers of the wickedneſs” and in- 


« gratitude of unnatural children.“ The whole 


aſſembly applauded the ſpeech, and immediately 


decreed Tarquin, his wife and aun to wo 


petual baniſnment. 


Brutus, without loſs ak; time, eee 


Ardea with a good company of youths, full of 
courage and zeal, to ſtir up alſo the army 


againſt the king. He left Lucretius to com- 


mand the city, whom Tarquin himſelf had ap- 
pointed præfect or governor. In the commo- 


tion, Tullia fled out of the palace, purſued, 


wherever ſhe went, with the cries and curſes of 


the people. The king, upon advice of what 


paſſed in Rome, ſpeedily departed to ſtop and 


ſtifle the ſedition in it's birth. Brutus, Who had 


notice of it, turned out of the road in order to 
avoid him. They arrived both about the ſame 


time; Brutus at Ardea, Tarquin at Rome. 


FTarquin found the gates ſhut, and his baniſn- 


ment decreed. The camp joyfully received their 
deliverer, and the king's ſons were driven from 


thence. Two followed their father in exile at 


Cærea among the Hetrurians. Sextus Tarquinius 
reti ed to a WIG he had been 9 98 
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The Romans concluded a fifteen years truce 


with the men of Ardea, and the army em- 8 


295 in the ſiege returned to Rome. 


Lucretia's tragical death, which cauſed chat | 


great revolution, has been praiſed and extolled 
dy Paganiſm, as the higheſt and moſt noble act 


of heroiſm. The Goſpel thinks not ſo: it is 
an unjuſt murder, even according to Lucretia's 


principles, ſince ſhe puniſhed with death an in- 


nocent perſon, at leaſt acknowledged as ſuch 


by herſelf. She was ignorant that our life is 
not in our power, but in his diſpoſal alone from 
whom we receive it. 

"Vt Auſtin, who carefully examines in his 


book de Civitate Dei, what we are to think of . x. e. 610 


Lucretia's death, conſiders (2) it not as a cou- 
ragious action flowing from a true love of 


chaſtity, but as an infirmity of a woman too 
ſenſible of worldly glory and fame, and who 
from the dread of appearing in the eyes of men 


accomplice of the violence ſhe 3 and of 
a crime to which ſhe, was entirely a ſtranger; : 
. commits: a real crime upon herſi _Yaluntanly | 


and deſignedly. 0 
But what cannot be ſufficiently admited in 


--: _ Roman lady, is her abhorrence of adulte- 
ry, Which ſhe deems ſo heinous and deteſtable, 


that ſhe cannot bear the thoughts of it. Such 


was the opinion of the very heathens concerning 
that matter. Ix ſuffices to produce here the ex- 


8 'ample, of two idolatrous princes of the ſame 
name, Whom. we find in the book of Geneſis; Gen. 1. 


qu): "Noa" eſt 20d eite * -putiitetas; quod vidlemer eſt 


Na ſed pudoris infirmitas paſſa cm viveret, libenter 


S Komaba molier laudis a- paſſa ſi viveret. | 
N a nimiim verita eſt, ne 


Sal 989 135 ä © J wo eee 


ſeized with fear and trembling at the ſight of the 9. xxvi. 
dungen they had run of eee aer 15 


196 


. Compari- 


jon be- 


years (1). 
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through ignorance. They own a fin ſo enor- 
mous would have drawn upon them and their 


whole 1 the curſe of heaven: What 
baſs thou done unto us, (ſaid Abimilech to Abra- 


ham) and what have I offended thee in, that 
thou haſt 
fin ? | | 


brought on nte and on my kingdom a great 


Lucius Tarquin the Proud reigned twenty- 
three years. The duration of the regal ſtate, 


from the foundation of Rome to the expulſion 


of the kings, 


* 


was two hundred and forty-four 
When the reign of T arquin the s Proud is 
compared with that of Numa Pompilius, what 


ma an 


Targuin. 


princes! They have equally in one hand be 
ſword, and in the other he graces: but uſe them 
very differently. Bad princes ſeem to place 


their whole power and grandeur in ruling the 


people with haughtineſs and pride; in com- 
manding their ſubmiſſion and reſpect through 
fear, and in ſhowing them continually an autho-— 
rity menacing, formidable, and ready to pu- 


niſn the leaft oppoſition. The temper of good 


Princes, .on the contrary, inclines them to uni- 


| verſal beneficence, to uſe their authority ſolely 


8 thirty: 


for the public good, to be powerful only to 


(1) Sir Jaac Newton, in 
bis chronology; has wery much 
| Lejened the years both of the. 
Fourteen kings of Alba, and the 0 th | 
6th Olympiad, and the de- 


ſeven kings of Rome. He thinks 


it very improbable, that fever 


years one with ano- 


ther. Inficad of which be al. 


lows but: ſeventeen years to 
_ each reign, and ſo reduces the 
244 % 119 years, Likewiſe 
reckons twenty years to each 


0 « 
4 ts 


in all 280. 


of the Alhan tos aubich make 

ly this means be = 
{rings down the foundation of _ 
Rome: to the . 38th, inflead of 


ftruftion of Troy 'to the 20th 


year only, befire the building 


of Carthage by Didi; which 
clears Virgil from the ana- 


chroniſm of | near 300 years 
generally imputed to. him, in 
mating Anteas aud: Dido co- 
lem paras y. * 41.36 | | 
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oblige, to ſet no other bounds to. their generoſity 


and magnificence, than thoſe of their power, and 
Juſtice; in a word, to deem themſelves chiefly 
the repreſentatives of the Deity, in reigning 


over the hearts of their ſubjects. 


The Roman authors have conſidered as he Stateaf 2 
infancy of - Rome, the time between it's founda- Ron. 


tion and Tarquin's expulſion : “ Which (ſays 
Laurence Echard in his Roman hiſtory) 
« was rightly ſo termed, ſince during the two 
« hundred 'and forty-four years of the regal 


« ſtate, the Roman dominions were not above 


« forty miles long, and thirty broad; a ſpot 
of ground not ſo long by a. fourth part as 


either the dukedom of Modena, Parma, or 
« Mantua, and not much larger than the terri- 


5 tory of the commonwealth of Lucca,” _ 

It is true, to judge of Rome only by the 
extent of the countries ſhe had hitherto con- 
quered, no great. idea can be formed of her. 
Bur had Athens, Lacedzmon, Corinth, .Tyre, 
larger territories? In Rome, as yet weak and 
as it were newly born, are to be conſidered the 


largeneſs and juſtneſs of her views; her fore- _ 


fight of the future; her undaunted courage in 
battle; her moderation in victory; her un- 


ſhaken firmeſs of mind in all events; her love 


and regard for ſimplicity, frugality, and poverty 


itſelf; her thirſt of glory, which made her det- 


piſe the greateft dangers and hardfhips ; her 
ripeneſs of wiſdom and prudence, which fhines 


ſo admirably in the deliberations of the ſenate ; 


in a word, her ſpirit of government, rules of 
conduct, principles of policy, firmly eſtabliſhed 


under the kings, which will ſubſiſt in the whole 


courſe of the Republic, and open a way to the 
- conqueſt of the univerſe. „„ 
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"BOOK THE SECOND. 
| Tas book contains in road 3 
the hiſtory of the Roman common- 

1 wealth from the beginning of the Con- 
fular government to the creation of the Tribunes 
of the people, that is, from the year of Rome 
244 to 261, being the ſpace of ſeventeen years. 


1 
3 


— a. 


_ „ 


I NTR ODUCTION. 
Reflection: 


Ch f i ſent t ; 
on the dif ange of ſcene is going to preſent to, us 


the Roman people in the enjoyment of 
liberty, and, under a new government, the em- 
| the kings, gh of law more powerful than that of men (a). 
| Liv.1.2. The cruelty of the late reign ſerved to render 
$1, that liberty the more pleaſant. All the kings, 


repared the way to it, and laid the firſt foun- 
dations. Their authority, tempered with that 


of the fenate and people, inſte ead of degene- 


n 0 a) Imperia legum potentiora quam hominum. Liv, 
ap ng, 


rating 


before Tarquin the Proud, had in ſome meaſure = 


* Wanger 
— 07” 
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rating into arbitrary and deſpotic power, preſetved 
always a character of goodneſs, equity, juſtice, 
which had ſomething of popular. The variety _ 
of temper and genius by which they were all 
diſtinguiſhed and infpired with very different 
diſpoſitions, was abſolutely neceſſary to efta- 
bliſh and ſtrengthen a new ſtate, which could 
not at once take a ſure and laſting form. The 
firſt of theſe kings, conquering out of incli- 
nation and neceſſity, thought only of forming 
a a nation of ſoldiers. His ſucceſſor, naturally 
inclined to peace, ſtrove to ſoften and civilize _ 
by wife laws and religious inſtitutions the rough 
and fierce manners of the primitive Romans. 
Some, by a happy mixture of theſe two cha- 
racters, as well warlike as pacific, cauſed to go 
hand in hand the regulations and views which 
ſeemed to be divided by the two firſt kings. 
Finally, in latter times, under Servius Tul- 
lius, was ſeen to ariſe a new form of govern- 
ment, which ſettled the rights and privileges of 
each ſtate, and laſted as long as the common-. 
wealth, ſo wiſely and maturely did it's maxims -- 
appear to be concerted, , 
T.arquin the Proud had no right but force to 
the crown. He had mounted the throne by 
trampling upon all the laws of humanity, and of 
the ſtate. Erutus merited therefore great honour 
in dethroning an uſurper who uſed tyrannically 
a power unjuſtly acquired. But it is agreed, 
that in caſe he had lived under any one of the 
former kings, and by an unfeafonable zeal for 
liberty had undertaken to wreſt the ſcepter out 
of his hand, beſides the injuſtice of the thing, 
he would have done the public a very great in- 
jury. What would have been the conſequence, 
if that multitude of herdſmen and adventurers, - 
| " AKES Who 
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who, by the allurement of liberty or impunity, 
were come for refuge to Rome, without being 

reſtrained by the tear of . ſovereign authority, 

| ſhould have ſeen themſelves expoſed to the ſtorms _ 
raiſed afterwards by the Tribunes? What danger 
would there have been, if, in a city as yet foreign 
in ſome meaſure with reſpect to that multitude, 
they had been to raiſe. and maintain violent con 

teſts with the ſenate, before the affection for a 

wife and children, the love of one's country, 
which come only by time, and before wiſe laws, 

cemented by a common intereſt and ſtrengthened 
by long cuſtom, had knit the bonds of a ſtrict 
union between the citizens? Diſcord without 
doubt would have deſtroyed an infant-ftate, which, 
under the ſhadow of a monarchical, but limited 
government, grew inſenſibly to a degree of ma- 
turity and ſtrength, capable of making a good 
uſe of liberty, and advantageouſly ſupporting its 

whole weight (a). __. . 5 

Izsdeed, as Cicero obſerves (50, when one con⸗ 

ſiders at one view the wiſe regulations and whol- 

ſome laws derived from the royal power: the 
auſpices, religious ceremonies, the order of the 
aſſemblies, the power of the people now owned 
and revered, the auguſt aſſembly of the ſenate, 
looked upon as the great council of the nation 
the military diſcipline and martial courage car- 


(a) Diſſipatæ res, nondum 


adultz, diſcordia forent : quas. 


fovit tranquilla moderatio 
imperii, eòque nutriendo per- 


duxit, ut bonam frogem li- 


bertatis maturis jam viribus 
ferre poſſent. | 


() Chm à primo urbis or- 
tu regiis inſtitutis, partim 
etiam legibus, auſpicia, cere- 


admirabilis 


moniæ, comitia, provocati- 
onee, patrum confilium, equi- 
tum peditumque deſcriptio, 
tota res militaris divinitus eſ- 
ſet conſtitutia; tum progreſſio 
incredibiliſque 
curſus ad omnem excellentiam 


factus eſt, dominatu regio re- 


publica liberata. Tuſc. Ruſt, 
14. 2. 3 0 * 
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ried to a ſurprizing and aſtoniſhing height, all 


the parts of the commonwealth appear in ſo 
permament and ſettled a ſtate as to ſeem almoſt 


entirely perfect. And yet this ſame common-. 


wealth, after ſhaking off the regal yoke, and 
obtaining liberty, appeared ſtill quite another 
thing, and by a ſwift progreſs roſe in all re- 
ſpects to a perfection and clan _ to 
* eee 
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Brutus and Collatinus are appointed Conſuls. An 
"oath is taten never to ſuffer kings at Rome. 
The ſenate is filled up. An embaſſy from Tar- ' 
quin, to demand reſtitution of bis poſſeſſions. The 
ambaſſadors cabal at Rome. Several young no- 

 blemen conſpire Tarquin's reſtoration. Their 

plot is diſcovered. They are condemned, and 
put to death. Brutus's ſad conſtancy. Tar- © 
 quin's poſſeſſions are given up to plunder. Col- 
tinus is ſuſpected, and abdicates the conſulſhip. 
Valerius is choſen in his room. Examination of 
 Brutus's condutt in the execution of his ſons. 


A. R. 244. HEN Tarquin and with him the regal 
Ant. C. power were baniſned Rome, a new go- 
a vernment was to be eſtabliſned. After ſome 
Garin; difficulties, it was unanimouſly agreed to create 
are ap- in the room of the kings, two conſuls, whoſe 
pointed authority ſhould be annual, according to a plan 
Con/uls. found among the memoirs of Servius Tullius. 
Diony!- The right of election was left to the people, but 
4 Ag wet: they were to be choſen out of the Patricians. 
c. 1, 2. Theſe magiſtrates had for ſome. time a power 
almoſt equal to the regal. They were heads of 

the ſenate and people, and all other magiſtrates' 

were. ſubordinate to them. They adminiſtered 

Juſtice, and diſpoſed of the public money. They 

called the ſenate, and afſembled the people as 

they pleaſed. They levied forces; appointed 

the officers : treated with foreign princes and 

their ambaſſadors. The modeſt title of Conſuts 

put. them in mind however that they were not ſa 

muckt the favereigns of the commonwealth - 

WE gon 1 
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the counſellors, and that the ſafety and glory of A. R. 244+ 
the nation ought to engroſs their attention. Ant. C. 

The Roman people, aſſembled by the cen- 58. 
turies, named for conſuls, Lucius Junius Brutus 
and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus. Valerius, 
who had moſt contributed next to Brutus to the 
advancement of liberty, expected to be his col- 
league in the conſulſhip. Diſappointed of his 
hopes, and highly diſpleaſed, he withdrew from 
the ſenate, appeared not on the Forum, and 
abſolutely renounced the care of public affairs. 
His retreat bred in the people great uneaſineſs, 
and a fear of his reconciliation with the Tar- 
quins. Collatinus, huſband of Lucretia, had 
been preferred before him, not from a belief of 
his greater merit, but becauſe he was conſidered 
as perſonally concerned in revenging the outrage = 
he had received, and as being on that account 
the moſt irreconcileable enemy of the royal fa- 
mily. Valerius in that reſpect was no way be- 
hind him, and quickly gave proofs of it. When 
Brutus wanted to bind the ſenate by an oath 
againſt kings and kingly government, and had. 
appointed a day for taking the oath, Valerius 
came into the place with a chearful countenance, _ 
and ſwore firſt never to hearken to any propoſal 
from Tarquin, and to make war upon him for 
ever in defence of liberty: which highly pleaſed 
the ſenate, and encouraged the conſuls. | 
It appears, according to Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſenſis, that the firſt conſuls entered upon the 
exerciſe of their office about the beginning of 

June, and that the firſt year of the.conſular go- 

vernment was ſixteen months: namely, the four 

laſt of the year 244, and the twelve of the year 
245, to the month of October, when generally 
the conſulſhip began in thoſe days, though 
there was at that time nothing yet regularly 900 5 


204 BruTvus, CoLLATINUs, Conſuls. 
AR. 244. tled in that matter. It was not *till the year £99, 
Ant. C. that the conſuls began for the firſt time to take 
508. poſſeſſion of the conſulſhip on the calends of 
2 „%% ²— a=. „„ 
The conſuls had the ſame enſigns of dignity 
as the kings, except the gold crown and ſcep- 
ter; namely, the purple robe, the curule chair 
of ivory, the faſces and axes, with the twelve 
lictors. It was feared, the people might take 
umbrage at the new form of government, and 
think, inſtead of one there were two kings, if 
- the twelve faſces and axes, enſigns of the power 
of life and death, were carried alike before both 
conſuls. To remedy that inconvenience, it was 
decreed, that one of the two conſuls only ſhould _ 
have right to the faſces armed with axes, and 
the lictors which walked-before the other ſhould 
carry faſces without axes : but, however, to avoid 
all appearance of ſuperiority between the two 
conſuls, they divided monthly, by turns, that 
mark of authority. Brutus had it firſt, his cot- 
league yielding him that honour in conſideration 
of his merit. * VGRu; 
An oath The conſuls were no leſs zealous for the pre- 
alen ne- ſervation and ſecurity, than they had been for the 
ver be. ſuf- eſtabliſhment of liberty. Having aſſembled the 
2 7 ws _ people, they exhorted them to union and con- 
cord, as the ſole means of ſafety in ſo difficult 
a juncture, and renewed and confirmed the ſen- 
tence paſſed on the Tarquins of perpetual ba- 
niſhment. To give the greater weight and force 
to theſe engagements, religious ceremonies were 
added, ſacrifices offered, and the conſuls ap- 
roaching the altar, ſwore for themſelves, their 
children, and all their poſterity, never to recal 
either Tarquin, or his ſons, or any of his fami- 
ly: that the Romans ſhould never more be go- 
verned by kings, nor ever ſuffer any meafures 
1 2 | h . to 


„ Biurps Corlarinus, Condi. 


to * taken for their reſtoration... Thus not on 
kings, but royalty itſelf was proſeribed. Th 


that ſhould attempt to reſtore monarchy, were gos WE 


devoted to the infernal gods, and condemned to 
the moſt cruel torments. The whole courſe of 
the hiſtory will ſhow, that an abhorrence of 
royalty became the predominant character of the 
Romans, who could not ſo much as bear the 
name, when under the een 1 05 admitred 
the thing 8 · 8 | 


After that, | the dls filled: up the bins: The how, 
which Tarquin the Proud had leſſened and xt 


weakened by the numbers he had put to death, 
or forced into: baniſhment to avoid his cruelty, 
and had ended their lives out of Rome. To 


compleat the number of three hundred, there — | 


were Choſen. out of the principal knights or ple- 
beians above and hundred and ſixty ſenators, 
with the precaution of raiſing them all to the 
dignity of patricians before their admiſſion into 
the ſenate. The old ones were called by the 
- herald in the ſenate, Patres, Fathers; and the 
new ones, Conſcripti. In proceſs of time, all 
Were Sled innen rb _ e 48 . 
ſcripti (1). Wut 5 
As the king prefided in pe n at certain 
ſacrifices, a prieſt was created for that purpoſe 
only with the name of Rex ſacrorum, or King 
of the ſacred things. But that he might not take 
advantage of that name, and forget his ſole buſi- 
neſs was the obſervance of the ſacred ceremo-—- 
nies, he was made ſubject to the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, and 1 to exerciſe my civil ey or 


* n — 27 
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65 Liuy POE in Vert ee 10 3 oh eee, 
ſenate, the word; were; Qui inge zeral, the conjunction is 
Patres, quique Conſcripti, eſ- Vat ppofed to be underſtood, Patres 
ſent, And therofore when Ea. a Cher the Fathers ard 
tin authors. ft Patres Con- * that haut 820 added” 
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A. R. 244. ſpeak before the people. Papirius was the firſt 
Ant. C. Rex Sacrorum: the ſame no doubt that compi- 
=_ on. led all the laws made by the kings of Rome to 
de orig. his time. This collection was called Jus Papi- 
juril. rianum, as I have obſerved! in my Ancient Hi- 
ſtory, ſpeaking of the profeſſors of the law. 
Tarquin's Whilſt Rome was taking all kinds of mea- 
efe#: are ſures to ſecure the enjoyment of her new liberty, 
| gg Tarquin was uſing his utmoſt endeavours to re- 
Liv I. 1. cover the throne from whence he had been ex- 
C. 3: pelled. Having in vain tried to draw to his 
Dionyf. intereſt ſome other nations, he retired at laſt to 
15. * the Hetrurians, from whom he was ſprung. 
plur in He repreſented to them in a lively and affeck- 
Poplic. p. ing manner his melancholy ſituation, reduced to 
98—100. 1 about with his eg eg forced to ſeek. 
be fuge and beg protection for obtaining juſtice 
upon thoſe that had been his N Moved Wo 
by his ſpeech, ' which was accompained with 
tears, they were prevailed with to ſend ambaſ- 
ſadors to Rome in his favour} They demanded 
at firſt that the Roman people would be pleaſed 
to ſuffer; Tarquin to come and give an accbunt 
of his conduct before them as his ſupreme judge, 
on whom 8 his fate entirely de- 
pended. Perceiving [this propoſition rejected 
with diſdain, they confined themſelves to a ſin- 
gle requeſt, which ſeemed very juſt: namely, 
that the Roman people would feſtore to the 
King his effects at Rome, that he might in his 
mis fortune live quietly in ſome retired place, 
without any thoughts of a throne, © Tarquin 
had his views in this requeſt, and the recovery 
of his effects was his leaſt concern, 
When the. ambaſſadors withdrew, the affair 
was debated in the ſenate. Brutus, ever ſteddy 
in his principles, was againſt all accommodation 
with the tyrant, ++ To reſtore him his effects, 
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«© ſays he, is to put a ſword in his hand à- A, R. 244. 
„ gainſt ourſelves ; the Tarquins will never he Ant. C. 
«: ſatisfied with a private life. Collatinus, s. 
his N of a mild and moderate temper, 
was of the contrary opinion. He repreſents, 
.6 Tt is not upon the tyrant's eſtate, but his 
<<. perſon, that our calamities are to be laid. 
«6. There. are two things equally to be dread- 
, ed: either the making it believed that the 
„ Tarquins were expelled for the fake of their 
„ riches, or the giving the Tarquins à pre- 
e tence to demand, ſword in hand, the eſtates 
„ they have been deprived of. In a word, 
„ their requeſt; which ſeems juſt, may influ- 
cc ence many nations in their favour.” As the 
ſenate, after ſeveral days debate, could not 
come to any reſolution, they referred the deciſſ- 
on of the matter to the people aſſembled b 
centuries. The two conſuls ſtrongly fupported 3 
their reſpective opinions. Collatinus's at laſtt 
prevailed, and it was carried, by one vote, that 
Tarquin's poſſeſſions ſnould be reſtored ta him. 
Great was the joy of the ambaſſadors. They 
inſtantly write to Tarquin to ſend truſty perſons 
to receive his effects: and they themſelves ſtill 
remained at Rome, under pretence that their 
preſence was neceſſary to take care of the re- 
moval of the goods, but in reality to form a 
party ſecretly according to Tarquin's inſtrue- 


They began therefore with privately carrying Conſpira g 
on their intrigues, artfully. taking advantage of . 
the diſcontents of ſome young noblemen of the To _ 
beſt families in Rome. All thoſe: that i ſhined 7 
moſt amongſt the Roman youth, companions 
formerly of the. pleaſures of the Tarquins, and 
had lived without any reſtraint under the pro- 

tection of thoſe princes, complained to one 

2 „ e ane 
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A. R. 244. another, that tlie liberty enjoyed by others was 
Ant. C. to them the beginning of a grievous ſervitude. 
593. Uſed to the flattering diſtinctions of a court, 
they could not bear that mortifying equality 
which levelled them with the meaneſt of the 
people. They compared the indulgences of mo- 
narchical government with the auſterity of a 
republican ſtate, ſaying, A king is a man 
from whom you may obtain your deſires 
whether right or wrong: from a prince fa- 
6 vours and benefits may be expected; and if 
* he is offended, he has alſo power to pardon : 
K he can diſtinguiſh his friends from his foes: 
c whereas laws are deaf and inexorable, ſafer 
and better for the weak than the powerful: 
< they have no mercy or indulgence for thoſe 
e that tranſgreſs: the frailty of man is ſuch, 
<< that it is dangerous to rely on . innocence 
< alone for ſupport (a.. 
Minds thus inclined readily hearkened to the 
| Propoſal made them from the Tarquins, of re- 
ſtoring the regal power, and reinveſting thoſe 
with it to whom it rightfully belonged. It was 
propoſed to them by the ambaſſadors ſent by the 
baniſhed princes to demand their poſſeſſions. 
A conſpiracy was formed, in which a great part 
of the young nobility was concerned. Among 
the reſt were the two ſons of Brutus the conſul, 
who were ſearce fourteen years old; two of the 
Vitellii, ſons of Collatinus's ſiſter, the other 
conſul, and brothers of Brutus's wife: two of 


(a] Regem hominem eſſe, 
. A quo impeties ubi jus, ubi 
injuria opus ſit: eſſe gratiæ 
locum, eſſe beneficio: & 
iraſei, & ignoſcere paſle : in- 


ter amicum atque inimicum 


diſcrimen noſſe. Leges, rem 


ſurdam, inexorabilem eſſe, 


Liv. 


ſalubriorem melioremque in- 


opi quam potenti : nihil Jax- 
amenti nec veniz habere, i 
modum exceſſeris: periculo · 
ſum eſſe in tot humanis exro· 
ribus, ſola innocentia vivere. 


a * * 
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the Aquilii, ſons of another ſiſter, of -OBllatinus. A. Rach. 
The houſe: of the Aquilii was the uſual place of mY 2. 


meeting, where meaſures were er for re- 50 


| calling the. tyrant.” 


The providence bs the mock (ays Dioby Gus The conſdi 


| Halicarnaſſenſis) to which the Romans are indebted rater are 


for their incredible bee. never appeared ſo ee 
| 


viſibly in their behalf as on this occaſion. - The 
heads of the conſpiracy, by a ſupernatural blind- ,: 
neſs (a), were ſo infatuated as to write under their 
own hands letters to the tyrant, informing him 


of the number of the conſpirators, and the time 
appointed for diſpatching the conſuls. | Plutarch 


adds, that the conſpirators thought proper to 


bind themſelves by the moſt horrible oaths, 
drinking all together the blood of a human ſa- 
crifice, and ſwearing over the reeking entrails. 
This circumſtance, mentioned only by Plutarch, 


ſeems very improbable. The ſame thing was 


after wards ſaid of Catiline: but r e with no 


better foundation. 


The evening before ae ambaſſadors w were to | 


retu rn to the Tarquins, a great entertainment 
was made at the Aquilii's (1). After ſupper, 


and con- 
It to 


the ſervants being all diſmiſſed, they openly - 


talked of their project, thinking themſelves with⸗ 
out witneſſes, and wrote the above-mentioned 
letters, which were to be put into Tarquin's 
hands. - A ſlave, called Vindicius, who ſuſ- 


pected ſamething, ſtood without the apartment, 
where he heard their diſcourſe, and through a 


crevice of the door ſaw the letters which they 


were writing. He inſtantly ran and told the 
conſuls what he had ſeen and heard. The con- 


ſuls immediately going with a ſtrong guard, but 


(4) Total vn ole 9 Je- i 1) Livy ſays at the Vie 
CAaCHua Ts dra Ani tellif 5, Lib. 2. e. 7 f 
5 


. , . widow, 
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without noiſe, apprehend: the ambaſſadors and 
conſpirators, and ſcize the letters. The traitors 
were: thrown into priſon. It was doubted ſome 
time what to do with the ambaſſadors. Though 


they had themſelves violated the law of nations, 


regard was had to een and they were. 
diſmiſſeed 1 

As ſoon as it was day, Brutus Abenden his 
tribunal. The priſoners were brought before 
him, and tried in form. Vindicius's evidence 
was heard, and the letters to Tarquin were read. 
After which, the conſpirators were allowed to 
if they had any thing to urge in their de- 
ence. Sighs, ns, and tears were their only 
anſwer. The whole aſſembly ſtood with down- 
caſt looks, and no man ventured to open his 
mouth. This mournful ſilence was broken with 
a low murmur of baniſpment, baniſhment, with 
which it was wiſhed Brutus would be contented 


to puniſh. the priſoners. But unmoved by any 


motive but that of the public good, he pronoun- 


ceed upon them the ſentence of dend, -which v was 


accordingly put in execution. 226434 
Never Was an event more mids of evening 
at the fame time both grief and horror. Brutus, 
father and judge of two of the offenders, was 
obliged: by his office to ſee his own ſons execu- 
Ws, pn e 9 LP N that ſhould 
„ ave 


a) Den boni ne my Ieh db. conſulis 
a proditores, ſump- liberi omnium in ſe averterant 


tumque ſupplicium, conſpec- 
tins eo quod pœpæ capiendæ 


miniſteriùm patri de liberis 
&. qui 
ſpeclator erat amovendus, 


conſulatus impofuit: 


eum ipſum fortuna exactorem 


ſupplieii d edit. Stabant de- 


ligati ad palum nobiliſimi 


oculos: miſerebatque non pœ - 
dæ magis hemines, quam ſce- 
leris quo pœnam meriti eſſent. 
Illos eo potiſſimum anno, 
patriam liberatam, patrem 


liberatorem, conſulatum or- 
tum ex domo junia, Pa- 
tres, Plebem, quicquid den- 


2 Juvencs. Sed & cæteri, velut rum hominumque- Romano- 
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to ſtakes: But the reſt were as little regarded 


as if they had been perſons unknown. The 
conſul's ſons alone attracted all eyes. The 


ſpectators, touched with compaſſion, not only 


for ſo tragical an end, but alſo for the inconſi- 
derateneſs which had brought them to ſo unhap- 


* 


py a deſtiny; lamented the phrenzy which had 
ſtifled in them all ſenſe of reaſon and their own 
intereſt to, ſueh a degree, as to induce them to 
betray, the ſame year the effects of a happy re- 
volution began to be felt, their country treed 


from llavery, their father their deliverer, the 


confulſhip firſt enjoyed by their family, the ſe- 


nate, people, in a word, their religious and ci- 


vil rights, and all in favour of Tarquin, for- 


merly a proud tyrant, now an exile, full of ani- 
moſity againſt his country, by which he was 
proſcribed. The conſuls appeared then on their 
tribunal : and whilſt the criminals were execu- + 


9 


ting, the whole aſſembly. fixed their eyes on tbe 


father, examining. his motion, behaviour, and 
looks, which, in ſpite of his ſad firmneſs, diſco- 


vered the ſentiments of nature, which he ſacri- 


ficed to the neceſſity of his office, but could not 
The reſt of the delinquents were puniſhed in 


the ſame manner; and though Collatinus en- 


puniſhment. 


deavoured to ſave his nephews, not one eſcaped 


8 
22 . 4 


ram eſſet, indoxiſſe in ani- ſecurique feriunt: cm inter 


mum, ut ſuperbo quondam omne tempus pater, vulthſ- 


regi, tum infeſto exvli, p:0- que & os ejus ſpectaculo eſſet; 


derent. Conſules in ſedem eminente animo patrio inter 
proceſſere iam, miſſique lic- publ cæ pœnæ miviſtecium, 
totes ag ſumendum ſupplici- Liv. 
um, nudatos virgis cadunt; 


4 o 


Mo 


* 5 


1 * 4 3 


| Have been abſent, was, himſelf by fortune made A. R 244. 
the ſad inſtrument of their puniſhment, A great Ant C. 
number of the moſt noble youths. were ſeen tied s 
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A. R. 244. The affair of Tarquin's effects was again de- 
ag bated in the ſenate. The voices were no lon- 
| Tarp ger divided. It was decreed not to reſtore them 

effe&: gi- nor to put them into the public treaſury, They 
wer up to Were given up for plunder to the people, to 
Plunder. inake them the more irreconcileable with the 

tyrants. Their palace and country-houſes were 
levelled to the ground. Among the reſt of 
their poſſeſſions, they had a piece of ground in 
che beft part of the field of Mars: it was again 
conſecrated to that god. Here were held the 
aſſemblies of rhe Roman people by centaries, 
and here the Roman youth exercifed themſelves 
in the ſeveral kinds of the public games. 
Alter the puniſhment of the treachery, a re- 
ward was thought on for the zeal and fidelity of 
the ſlave that diſcovered the plot. Vindicius 
was made free, declared a Roman citizen, with 
full right of voting in the tribe he was affigned 
to, and prefented with a large ſum of money. 
Collatinus To put an end to Tarquin's affair, a general 
grewn /u/- pardon was granted to all the Roman citizens 
feaed, ab. that had followed him irito baniſhment, on con- 
par ha dition of their return to Rome within the ſpate 
 fis:;Vake- of twenty days. In default of which, they were 
rius is put condemned to perpetual exile, and their eſtates 
is bis . forfeited. , „„ 
wen. The hatred againſt the Tarquins was ſo vio- 
285, lent, that it paſſed from their perſon to, their 
Liy. 1. 2. name. Tarquin Collatinus, though he had been 
c. 2. ſo deeply concerned in the expulſion of the 
kings, and the eſtabliſhment of liberty, fell a 
victim to his name. His warmly eſpouſing the 
reſtitution of the Tarquins effects had bred 
fome flight ſuſpicion of him, and his backward- 
neſs in the condemnation. and puniſhment of 
the conſpirators compleated his ruin. Peo- 
ple's affections were daily alienated geo 


# 
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and he became the ſubject of their common diſ- A. R. 244. . 
courſe, wherein they naturally communicated to; 5 


one another their fears and uneaſineſſes, Brutus, 
to prevent the ill conſequences of what was 
whiſpered about the city, and raiſed a general 
murmur, aſſembled the people. He began with 
reading the decree, by which the people had 


bound themſelves with an oath not to ſuffer any 


man to reign. in Rome. He added, Though 
„ liberty was not actually in danger, yet too 
much care could not be taken to ſecure the 
„execution of the decree. He was ſorry to 
« fay it with reſpect to his colleague, whoſe 
« merit and good intentions he acknowledged, 
« but love of his country prevailed over his 
private affection: The Koman people did 
« not think their liberty entirely recovered, 
% whilſt they ſaw the name and blood of thoſe 
5 deteſted kings, not only ſubſiſting in Rome, 
« but cloathed with ſovereign power, a dan- 
<< gerous obſtacle to liberty. Free us, lays he, 
„ ſpeaking to Collatinus, of your own accord 
« from this fear, which, though perhaps vain and 
ce groundleſs, makes the people uneaſy. We know, 
« we confeſs, you expelled the kings. Compleat 
„the good office by removing from us the regal 
« name. The citizens not only will give you a 
$ your poſſeſſions, But wil! gladly and bountifully 
 * zncreaſe them. Leave the city with their eſteem 
„ and affettion. They imagine royalty will not 
„ depart hence but with the whole Tarquinian fa- 
cc mly.”? ; . , 9 8 


Collatinus was ſtrangely ſurprized at ſuch a 
ſpeech, which he had no reaſon to expect. He 
| was preparing to reply in his vindication, when 
all the principal citizens ſurround him, and 
with great. earneſtneſs make him the ſame re- 

quelt. He was not moved with their remon- 
e 9 ſtrances: 


- 
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AR. 244. ſtrarces: but when he ſaw his father-in-law Spu- 
Ant. C. rius Lucretius, eminent for his merit and repu- 
50% tation, join his entreaties and perſuaſions, mix. 

ing authority with affection, to induce him to 
yield to the deſires of his fellow- citizens: then 
fearing that in caſe he ſubmitted not voluntarily 
to their requeſt, he ſhould very ſoon, when out 
of his office, be forced into baniſhment, not 
= only with ignominy, but alſo with Joſs of his 
= eſtates, - he abdicated the conſulſhip, departed 
ftom the city, and retired to Lavinium with all 
his effects. The people preſented him with 
twenty talents, or 387; J. ſterling, to which 
Brutus added five talents of his W u. 
De office. Cicero, in the third book of Offices examines 
13. u. 40. whether the Roman people's behaviour to that 
conſul was honeſt and _ It might not, 
« ſays he, ſeem honeſt in Brutus to depoſe Colla- 
«<©tinus his brother-conſul from his office, whoſe 
« wiſdom and conduct he himſelf had made uſe 
e of in expelling the kings. But ſince the chief 
« men in the government had ſo ordered, that 
the kindred of Tarquinius Superbus, and 
« very name of the Tarquins, ſhould be ba- 
«© nifhed the city, and no marks or faotſteps be 
ce ſuffered to remain of -monarchical govern- 
e ment, it was not only profitable thus to con- 
& ſult for the ſafety of his country, but ſo ho- 
* neſt too, as that Collatinus himſelf ought 


— 


« gladly to have acquieſced in it.? 


3 Immediately after Collatinus's retreat, the ſe- 
nate made a decree, which was confirmed by 
the people, ordering all the citizens of the fa- 
mily of the Tarquins to depart from Rome. 
Brutus, without loſs of time, aſſembled the peo- 
ple by centurles, and cauſed” Publius Valerius 
to be choſen conſul, procuring him by that 


means the juſt reward due to his ſetvices. 


J, 
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Lie) us look back a moment, and examine A. R. 41 
in few words what we are to think of Brutus's Ant. O. 
act in putting his ſons to death. Is it ſteadineſs =. 3 
in him? Is it inſenſibility? Is Brutus's love of tion of 
his country to be commended ? Is his cruelty to Brutus's 
his children to be deteſted ? He acts here two conduct in 
parts: the. conſul, and the father: and he is 4 2 
equally bound to diſcharge the duties of both, wok Y 
As conſul, he confiders only the good of the 
ſtate. He is ſenfibly touched with the extreme 
danger his country had been in, and from which 

it was delivered by a providence ſeemingly mi- 
raculous. The new government was not uni- 
verſally liked. Tarquin had many friends in 
Rome, of which the conſpiracy was a proof. 

Brutus, by ſparing his ſons, could not puniſh 

any other of the criminals. The ſame indul- 

gence which ſaved. their life, might have recal- 

ſed them from baniſhment. Their return was 


: of the utmoſt hazard with reſpect to the diſſo- 


lute young noblemen, who had been capable of 
forming a plot, tending to no leſs than the de- 
ſtruction of their father and country. Prutus 
had a mind to ſpread terror, and alſo to inſpire 
the Romans for ever with the higheſt and moſt 
irreconcileable hatred of royalty and tyranny, 
A bare exile was not ſufficient for thoſe pur- 
poſes. But a father, forced to ſhed himſelf the 
blood of his own children, was a ſight, the re- 
membrance whercof could never be effaced, and 
of which the horror would deſcend to all future 6 


ages. And indeed, ſuch was the impreſſion left 
on people's minds by that bloody execution, 


that it may be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to have 
been ever after preſent to the eyes of the Ro- 


mans. 
It was doubtleſs very grievous to paternal 


ho affection 5 and this is n expreſſed by 
7 4 | Livy 
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: A. R. 244. Livy in theſe words: eminente animo 5 pairio | 


— S. inter publice pænæ miniſterium. The tenderneſs 
COS. 


fierceneſs. 
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of a father appeared in his eyes, in his counte- 


nance, in his whole behaviour; eminente anima 
patrio. There was a ſharp conflict between the 


| love of a father to his children, and the love of 
'a conſul to his country. The laſt carried it: 
Vincet amor patriæ, ſays Virgil, but it was not 


without difficulty. To overcome implies a con- 
flift and reſiſtance; and ſo it ought, to have 
been. Otherwiſe Brutus's act would have been 
neither ſteadineſs nor courage, but a ſavage 
If he had ſhown, as Plutarch ſup- 
poſes, neither concern, nor grief, nor ſenſibi- 
ity, Bratus, in my opinion, ſhquld be coſidered 
as a monſter. | bt graft 


— 
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0 13 CHAP. II. 


A battle between the conſuls and Tarquin. Death 
, Brutus. Honours paid to his memory. Va- 
lerius is ſuſpetted 1 be razes his houſe, and pre- 
 - fers ſeveral popular laws. Sp. Lucretius is cho- 
ſen for his colleague, who, dying preſently after 
His election, is ſucceeded by M. Horatius. Por- 
ſena undertakes the reſtoration of the Tarquins. 
Famous exploit of Horatius Cocles; and of Clæ- 
lia. Porſena makes peace with the Romans. 
. Dedication of the Capitol. Tarquin deſpairing 
to recover the throne by Porſena's aſſiſtance, re- 
JJ. HTN 


” 
— 


TRATAG E M and cabal proving fruit- A. R. 245. | 
8 leſs, Tarquin had recourſe to the way of Ant. CC | 
arms and open force. He prevailed by his re- 57% 3, = 
monſtrances and intreaties with two powerful een the | 
nations of Hetruria, the Veientes and Tarquinii, conjuls + 
to eſpouſe his cauſe. The Veientes hoped to be 44 Tar- 
revenged, under the conduct of a Roman gene- Li | 
ral, for the pretended injuries received from 6. 
Rome. The Tarquinii thought it for their ho- Dionyſ 
nour to ſee. on the Roman throne a prince origi- l. 5. p. 288 
nally of their city. A battle was fought, me- 292 
morable only for Brutus's death. Aruns, ſon 
of Tarquin, and the conſul, met each at the 
bead of their cavalry, before the armies were 
engaged. Aruns diſcovering Brutus: There 
is the man, ſays he, that has expelled us ur 
country: behold bim inſolently adorned with our 
enſigns ] Alliſt me, O ye gods, avengers of kings! 
That moment they flew upon one another with 
ſuch fury, that, each regardleſs of his own de- 
fence, and eager to wound his adverſary, they 
FF ran 


* 


renne, Conlul:' 7 

A. R. 245: ran one another through the body, and in the 

Ant. C. ſame inſtant fell dead from their horſes. The 
507 battle enſued, and was very obſtinate. The ar- 
mies parted with equal loſs. It is pretended, 
that a voice was heard out of the wood Arſia, 

declaring the Romans conquerors, and to have 

loſt one man leſs than the Hetrurians. It is cer- 
tain, the Romans remained maſters of the field. 

Valerius was decreed a triumph. He was the 

| firſt conſul that made a triumphant entry into 

| Rome in a chariot with four horſes, which cu- 


* 


ſtom was afterwards retained. - 1 
Honours The body of Brutus was carried by the moſt 
paid to the eminent knights, with all the marks of honour, 
Zinne, J and tokens of the ſincereſt grief. When they 
came near the city, they were met a good way 
out of the gates by the ſenate, with the parade 
of a triumph, with which they intended to. 
grace the funeral of that great man. The con- 
ful, cloathed in mourning, expoſed in the Fo- 
rum Brutus's body upon a bed as richly adorned 
as the ſimplicity of thoſe early times would per- 
mit, and before all the people made an oration 
in praiſe of his colleague. „ 
5 This was the firſt inſtance of a funeral ora- 
tion among the Romans. They had not bor- 
rowed the cuſtom from the Greeks. The fa- 
mous battle of Marathon, after which honourable 
marks of diſtinction were firſt given in Greece 
to thoſe that died ſword in hand, is of a later 
date by ſixteen years than Brutus's death. Nay, 
the Romans in this point not only led the way, 
but excelled the Grecians. The Greek panegy- 
rics were confined to martial courage, and to 
thoſe only that died in defence of their country. 
Whatever eſteem the Romans had for valour, 
it was not the only kind of merit they deem- | 
ed worthy their encomiums. All the great | 
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men who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves. whilſt A-R. 245; 


alive, either by their ability in the conduct of Ant. C. 
armies, or by, their prudence in councils, or? 7 
by their -vigrlaace in the functions of the ma- 
giſtracy, or by other ſervices done their coun- 
175 received after their death their due tribute 
of praiſe, whether they died fighting for their 
country, or ended their lives in a natural and 
ü ͤ f ] m is 

The Romam ladies ſignalized themſelves 
alſo by the honours they paid to Brutus's me- 
mory. They all went into mourning, and 
wore it a year *, in acknowledgment for his re- 
venging ſo notably the outrage done to conju- 
al chaſtity on the perſon of Lucretia. „ 

Valerius had cauſe to repent his outliving Valeri 
Brutus. That great man, ſo devoted to the becmes 
ublic good, and ſo. zealous a defender of li- pected. 
erty, was however ſuſpected of afpiring to ;;, bak. 
royalty, ſo apt is a too jealaus love of liberty Liv. I. 2. 
to fill the people with diſtruſt and ſuſpicion. e. 7. 
Such is ſometimes the ſad lot of the beſt men, Pionyſ. 
even of thoſe who have done their country the Piu in 
greateſt ſervices. Not only their noble actions Poplic. 
are forgot, but they are accuſed, or at leaſt ſuſ- p. 102. 
pected, of bad ones (a). Two things gave ground _ 
to a report ſo injurious to the conſul : his build- 
ing a houſe on the top of a hill which com- 
manded the Forum; and his not - appearing 
{o forward as Brutus for the election of a col: 
cague. 1 9 „ 

alerius, informed af the people's ſuſpicions, 

plainly ſhowed on that occaſion, ſays Plutarch, 


{bly 2 S en HO © 05. WOE-gh 

"7M Theyear of mourning was in RT homiqes non modò | 
but ten months, according to res preclariflimas obliviſcums. 
Numa's prefſeription. + tur, ſed etiam nefarias ſuſpi- 
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(a) Miſeros interdum ei- cantur. Gi pre Mil. #63, \ 
Yes, optime de rep, merigoat. a 
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ſtately. It ſtood on the brow of 
higheſt part of mount Palatine; and the avenues 
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what an advantage it is for perſons in the high- 
eſt poſts, and in the adminiſtration of the pub- 


lic affairs, to have an ear more open to the ſin- 


cere repreſentations of their friends, than to the 


inſinuating and grateful diſcourſe of flatterers, 


It is true, he dwelt in a houſe too high and too 
elia, the 


to it were ſo difficult, that it could hardly be 
approached. Upon the notice given him, he 
aflembled the people. Silence being made, he 


ſaid, He could not but envy the fortune of 


4 his colleague, who, after freeing his country, 
c inveſted with the ſupreme power, died fight- 
« ing for the commonwealth, at a time when 
« his glory, arrived to it's greateſt height, was 


* not yet become the object of jealouſy and 
* unjuſt prejudices. For his part, he had lived 
too long by ſome days, having had the miſ- 


fortune to ſurvive his own glory, and ſee 


& himſelf charged with a deteſtable imputation, 
„From the deliverer of his- country he found 
„ himſelf degraded with traitors puniſhed with 


& death. What then, added he, can no virtue 
« be ſo far tried as to be ſafe from your ſuſpicion ? 

Could I ever imagine, that I, declared enemy 
« of kings, ſhould be ſuſpected of aſpiring at Roy- 
de alty? What! though I dwelt in the citadel it- 
6 ſelf and in the capitol, ſhould ] believe I could 


be a cauſe of uneaſineſs to my fellow-citizens ? © 
Has the confidence you have hitherto always 


« placed in me ſo flight a foundation, that it muſt 
c rather be conſidered where I dwell, than what I 
« am: Be eaſy, O Romans, Valerius's houſe ſhall 
„ never be an obſtacle to your liberty. You have 
c mothing to fear from Velia. The mount on 
e which I have begun to build, ſhall alarm you no 
F more. I will bring down my houſe, not only - 

| a: 


* 
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« the plain, but under the hill, that you may A.R. 245. 
« overlook ſo dangerous and. ſuſpected a. citizen. Ant. C. 
« Let them build on Velia, in whoſe hands liberty 5%7* 
may more ſafely be lodged than in thoſe of Vale- 
„ 7j45,” Having got together a great number 
of workmen, he demoliſhed, that very night, his 
houſe to the laſt ſtone, _ „ 15 
The next morning, when the people ſaw the. 
ruins, they were aſhamed of 1 — conduct, 
equally unjuſt and extravagant: they upbraided 
themſelves for their ingratitude to a conſul fo, 
manifeſt and conſtant a friend to their intereſts, 
and repented their foreing him to ſuch extremi- 
ty. They repented of it: but, had they not 
ſeen the houſe demoliſhed, they would perpe- 
tually have formed the ſame ſuſpicions and com- 
laints. For ſuch is the nature of the people, 
ſays Plato, they condemn, and retract; they 
uſe ill, and gt ſorry; they put men to death, 
and the next moment wiſh them alive. ed 
a As for the ſecond ground of complaint, de- varie 
ferring the election of a colleague, he really mate: e- 
thought of removing it: but as he knew not a vera! po- 
proper perſon, and was afraid the new conſul, ow 
whether through envy or ignorance, might per- Liv. 1, 1. 
haps oppoſe his deſigns, he made uſe of the ab- c. 7, 8. 
ſolute power he enjoyed alone, to eſtabliſh very Diony!. 
great and moſt excellent regulations, which {;5-P292: 
gained him the more honour as there was none poplic. p. 
to ſhare the glory with him. = 102, 103. 
To give unqueſtionable proofs of his zeal for 
liberty, every time he went to the aſſemblies, 
he cauſed the faſces to be lowered before the 
people, as a homage to their ſovereignty. Thar 
proceeding infinitely pleaſed the multitude, who 
ſaw with a ſenfible pleaſure the enſigns of the 
ſupreme authority ſubmitted to them, as a pub- 
ic acknowledgment, that the people's power was 
"oo 8 AE ſuperior 
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_ creafed the people's authority. There was one 
to this effect: Every Roman citizen condem- 


VAIERIUsS, Conſul. 


ſuperior to the conſuls (a). | He ordered alſo 


that in the city the axes ſhould not be cartic 
with the faſces, but only without the walls. 
lle made ſeveral other laws which greatly in- 


ned by the magiſtrate either to death or ſcourg- 


« ing, or in any fine, ſhall have right to appeal 


<< to the people, and the magiſtrate be obliged 
«« to ſtop proceedings till the people's opinion 


„ be known.“ 


He made it death for any perſon to take upon 


him the office of a magiſtrate, without the 


people's conſent. . 
Another law gave permiſſion to kill without 


trial any perſon who affected the regal power, 


and declared the author of the murder acquitted 


if he could prove the face. 5 


Plut. 
P · 103 . 


Annal. 
1.11. c. 22. 


He ordered the public money to be carried to 
the temple of Saturn, where the public treaſure 
was depoſited ever after, and he permitted the 

le to chuſe two Quæſtors of treafurers. - Pu- 
lius Veturius and Marcus Minucius were choſen, 


Tacitus ſays the Quæſtors were eſtabliſhed in the 


time of the kings, which ſeems very probable. 
Perhaps Valerius only ordered they ſhould 


be choſen by the people, and not by the con- 


ſuls (1). 


(a) Gratum id multitudini e fir/t ace any perſom could 
ſpeclaculum fuit, ſummiſſa bear, and might be untiertaken 
fibi eſſo imperii infignia; | at te age of twenty-four of 
con ſeſſionemque factam, po- fabenty five years. In the year 
puli quam conſulis majeſta- of Rome 332, two more were 

em vimque majorem eſſe. created, to take care of the 


V. 3 4 ment of the army, to ſell 
(1) They were called Quæ- iz plunder and booty, &c. 


— 


* 


ſtors, à quærendo, from get- They accompanied the conſuls 


ting in the revenues of the in their expeditions, and were 


fate, The Quaſtarſovip was therefore called Peregrini, to 


Lingus 


% 
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_ {+ Valerivus eſtabliſhed theſe and ſeveral other A.R. 245. 
ſuch laws, which juſtly acquired him the name Ant. C. 

of Publicola , that is to ſay, one that takes care 5 | 
of the people's intereſt. It is eaſy to judge, 
laws of this nature made a great alteration in the 
government. The conſular power, which at firſt 
equalled the regal, was then conſiderably weaken- 
ed; and the people's rights proportionably in- 
creaſed. Here we have the firſt epocha of a ma- 
nifeſt democracy in Rome. DEAT ee ee | 
Before the aſſembling of the people for the 7 cen/er. 
election of a conſul, Valerius ordered a cenſus. | 
One hundred and thirty thouſand citizens, ex- 
cluſive of widows and orphans who paid no 

taxes, appeared upon the roll. 8 1 
At length the people, aſſembled by centu- The prople 
ries, choſe for colleague to Valerius, Spurius Lu- chi; 
cretius, father of Lucretia, to whom, as being 5, 
the elder, he gave the firſt place with the faces 
a reſpect which was ever after paid to the pre- | 
rogative of age. But Lucretius dying in a few 
days, the people choſe in his room Marcus 
Horatius, who compleated the reft of the year 


od 9 


with Publicola. Nothing remarkable happened Liv. 1. 2. | 


but the dedication of the capitol,” placed in this c. 8. 
year by Livy. When the 3 was finiſhed, owes | 
and fit to be opened for public refort, the — dof Val 
dedjcation was to be performed, a ceremony very Poplic. p. 
honorable to the dedicator, whoſe name was 204. _ 
placed in the front of the temple. Publicola + 
expected that honour, and greatly deſired it, 
but it was not thought proper to give his col- 
league that mortification, So they drew lots, 


diftinguiſh them from the o. A contraction of Populi- 
thers, who were tyrmed Ur- cola. The name of Publicola 
bani. The number was great- (or Poplicola) though Jeſs juſt,- 
ly increaſed afterwards, as has pra t. 
will be ſeen. — . | 


which 


224 VarLerivs, HoraTiuys, Conſuls. 
A. R. 245-,which fell to Horatius. Publicola went upon 
Ant. C. a ſlight expedition againſt ſome troops that had 
50% made an incurſion upon the Roman territory. 

On the day appointed for the dedication, there 
was a great concourſe of people at the capitol. 
Horatius, after the reſt of the ceremonies were 
performed, was ready to finiſh the conſecration. 
by the moſt ſolemn act, which was; to lay his 
hand on the ſide · poſt of the gate (a). The ſpec- 
tators with religious ſilence obſerved his motions, 
and he was going to pronounce the ſolemn 

rayer of conſecration, when Marcus Valerius, 
1 of Publicola, who had ſtood a good 
while in the temple-gate to watch that inſtant, 
ſaid aloud to him Horatius, your ſon is dead in 
the camp; hoping by the news to ſtop his-pro- 
ceeding. The conſul, without any concern, 
coldly replied, Let him be buried: whether he. 
believed it a device of his enemies, as it really 
was, or had the ſtrength of mind to keep his 
natural temper without being moved at ſuch an 
accident, remembring he was there as Pontifex 
Maximus, and not as father, and making na- 
ture give way to religion (5). This was a very 


{ 

childiſh and unbecoming device at ſo auguſt a ; 

r er F 

Firſt trrea- Polybius informs us, that this year, the firſt a 

ty between after the expulſion of the Tarquins, and twenty- b 

#he Ro. eighth before Xerxes's invaſion of Greece, , 

2 and vas made the. firſt treaty, between the Romans 

rthagi- * RY : : 

„ian. and Carthaginians. I ſhall inſert it here as a 

Polyb. 1.3. very curious monument of antiquity. Polybius \ 

p. 176. pives it in Greek, tranſlated from. the original t 
{a) Poſtem teneri in dedi- (6) Nepatris magis quam 

catione templi oportere, vi- pontificis partes egiſſe vide - 4 

deor audiſſe. Cc. in prat pro retur. Val. Max, J. 5.c. 10. 4 

a ITS ti 


demo ſua, 1. 121. 18 
75 W . 
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Latin as exactly as he could. For, ſays he, Ak 266.7 


e the Latin tongue of thoſe days is ſo diffe- 3e. 
és rent from the modern, that the moſt learned 
« find it very difficult to underſtand that old 
« danguage. ad e e 
Between the Romans and ibeir allies, and be- 
tween the Carthaginians and their allies, there 
ſhall be alliance on theſe conditions: Neither the + 
Romans nor their allies ſhall ſail beyond the Fair 
Promantery *, unleſs driven by ſtorm, or forced by. . 
thtir enemies : in which caſes they ſhall not be. al- | 
lowed to buy or take any thing but what ſhall be 
abſolutely neceſſary for the refitting of their ſhips. 
or the worſhip of. the Gods; and they ſhall depart 
at the end of five days. The merchants that ſhall 
come from Carthage ſhall pay no duty except what | 
is paid to the crier and regiſter. Whatever ſhall 
| be ſold before theſe two witneſſes, the public faith 
ſhall be ſurety to the ſeller ;, ſo likewiſe for what-. 
ever ſhall be ſold in Africa or Sardinia, If any - 
Romans land in that part of Sicily ſubjef# to the - 
Cartbaginians, they ſhall have juſtice done them. 
' TheCarthaginians jhall forbear making waſte upon. 
the Antiates, the Ardeates, the Laurentini, the , 
Circ eans, the Taracini, or any Latin nation in ſub- 
Jection to the Roman People f. They ſhall do no in 
jury there even to the cities not under the Roman «+ 
dominion. 1f they ſhall take any one, they ſhall de= 
liver it up unburt tothe Romans. They ſhall build 
no fortreſs in the country of the Latines; and if 
they enter it in arms, they ſhall not tay the night. 
This treaty, the ſimplicity and preciſeneſs' 
whereof are ſo remarkable, ſhows that among 
the Romans many applied themſelves to com- 


TDi promontory, fituate + The nations or cities bere 

io the eaft of Carthage, was mentioned lay along the ſea- 
about ten leagues diflant from coafl, and covered Rome on 
thence. | | that fide. eee 


Vor. I. merce, 


1 
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Porſena 


undertakes 
to reſtore 
the Tar- 


guins. 


Liv. I. 2. T 

C. 9, IO, 5 : ; -Þ 

(i) The author of the Diſ- other parts, of which theſe 

ſertation on the uncertainty 4 
t 


Dionyſ. 


1.5. p. 263. 


* 


 Varerivs, LycreTIVs, Conſuls. 
N merce, that navigation was not entirely un- 


known to them, that the uſe of merchant- ſnips 


was common, and that they made pretty long 


voyages, ſince they went as far as Carthage. 
It ſhows alſo how advantageous the alliance of 


the Romans was to the neighbouring nations, 
ſince it protected them from the inroads of ene- 


mies fo formidable as the Carthaginians, who, 


being maſters of the ſea and part of Sicily, 
c.Cuuuld eaſily infeſt the ſea- coaſts of Italy (1). 
R246. The next year had for Conſulss 
P. Var ERTuUs PuprIcorA, a ſecond time *. 
Tirus Luckzrius, the firſt time, 
After Tarquin had loſt the battle wherein his 
ſon Aruns was killed, fighting with Brutus, he 


withdrew to Cluſium in Hetruria to Lars Por- 


ſena (2), the moſt potent King then in Italy. 


the firſt five centuries 'of 
Roman hiflory obſerves, that 
this treaty 


alſo contradias them in many 
particulars. For inflance, Ho- 
ratins is made Conful with 
Brutus : Antium _ Ardea 
are ſuppoſed in ſubjettion to 
2 W to Li- 
y and Dionyſius. Moreover, 


the Carthaginians are ſaid to 
| be in poſſeſſom of part of Si- 


cily and alſo of Sardinia ; 
avbereas Livy places their fir /? 


expedition into Sicily in the 


year of Rome 324, about eigh- 


. ty years after this treaty. It. 


is hence lilenuiſe evident that 
the Romans had ſailed by way 


__ 


of commerce into Africu and 


— 


\ - 
Ll 


not only is omitted 
| by all the other hiſtorians, but 


here, mixing intreaties with advice, one 


hiflorians are entirtly falent. 
From all __ eee the 


author of the Diſſertation in- 
fers the negligence or ignorance. 


of the Roman hiflorians, in 


that they did not or could not 
conſult theſe ancient authentic 
prices But only copied rm 
Fabius Pictor, without exami- 
nation; and therefore will 
have it, that little credit is to 


be given the hiſtory for the 
fir ft foe hundred years. 


® us we, Sequel I fhall only 
mark with Roman figures if 
the Conſuls have — jo 
twice, thrice, or four times, 
8 III, IV. FE $ 
(2) Lars is ſaid to fignify, 
in the Hetrurian 
Prince er Lord, 


e "while 


'Vatentvs, Lockzrius, Conſuls. ; 


ec while he implored him not to ſuffer a Prince,44 —— 2 


* who gloried in being of ee extracti- 50. rs 
et on, to languiſh with his family in a mourn= 
« ful exile and diſhonourable indigence; ano- 
«. ther while he exhorted him not to leave unre- 
« yengcd the growing cuſtom of expellin 
« Kings from their throne. , He would behol 
te all the cities ſhaking off the yoke of depen- 
e dence, unleſs Kings ſhowed the ſame 8 and 
get vigour in defence of their power, as the cities 
« did for procuring liberty. All advancement, 
6 we ſuperiority, offended their jealous: ambiti- 
£6 it was every where ſought to leyel the 
66 higheſt with the loweſt, and to extirpate roy- 
A alty, the glory of heaven and earth,” Por- 
ſena, touched wich this diſcourſe, and moreover | 
incited with jealouſy againſt a nation, whoſe 
power he ſaw daily increaſing, and which really 
gave him uneaſineſs, promi d Tarquin his ut- 
moſt aſſiſtance. '3 
This was for him a powerful refuge, and for 
the Romans a juſt ground of alarm. Porſena's 
reputation was great, and his forces conſidera- 
ble. Beſides, the Senate was under as great ap- 
prehenſions fromthe citizens themſelves, as from 
the enemies. They were afraid the populace, 
to prevent the unavoidable effects of war, would 
be inclined to recal the Tar FP, and purchaſe 
e at the expence of liberty. The Senate 
therefore endeavoured to af 1 * People by 
granting them all poſſible relief. Above all things, 
care was taken of proviſions, and corn was ſent 
far from ſeveral parts, and ſold to the People at 
a low tate. The tax upon ſalt was taken from 
thoſe that farmed it and ſold the falt at a high 
price, in order to be managed for the future by 
' commiſſioners in the name of the ſtate. The 
cuſtoms were taken off, and the poor exempted 
wig Q . * a from 


—U— — —— - 
"I?" 


BY vxtrxrbs, bridge Conſuls. 


4 * 246. from all impoſts which were laid upon the rich? 


_ 


and it was declared ſufficient for the poor to 
bring up children who in titne might defend the 


commonwealth (a). Theſe were wiſe meaſures: 


but would have been more ſo, had they been 


taken in a time of peace and tranquility. They 


had all the effect that was expected. During 
the ſiege, and in ſpite of a famine, which was 
very ſevere, there was no commotion in the ci- 
ty : all remained quiet: the meaneſt as well as 
the greateſt perſiſted to abhor the name of King, 


and never after did any ſingle perſon appear ſo 


pular by indirect ways as the whole Senate 
was at that time by a Juſt and equitable ding 


#7 niſtration © #/h 


Porſena, who had in vain ſent ſome propo- 
ſals to the Senate for the reſtoration of the Tar- 
quins, marched at the head of the army, at- 
tacked the Janiculum, which he took by aſſault, 


and immediately. advanced towards Rome; 


Brave . 


perſuaded he ſhould eaſily reduce it. When 


he came to the bridge, and ſaw the Romans 


drawn up in order of battle before the river, he 


prepared to fight, reckoning to overpower them 
with numbers. The two armies being engaged, 


fought with great bravery, and long contended- 
for victory. After a great laughter on both 
ſides, Valerius and Lucretius being wounded, 


the Romans began to give ground, and were 
quickly put to rout. All fled into the city over 


on of the bridge, which at the ſame time would have 


Cocles. 


afforded a paſſage to the enemies, if Rome had 


not found in the heroic courage of one of her 
citizens a bulwark as ſtrong as the nigheſt walls. | 


(a) Pauperes, ſatis ſtipen · All Aue ſtea tam 
di ſolvere, ſi liberos 2 pularis eſſet, od tum To 
rent. - Liv. imperando univerſus Senatus 
(5) Ut nec quiſquam unus . 
| P. Horatius 


- 


: Varrxivs, Luckrrius, Conſuls. 229 : 
P. Horatius was the man; ſurnamed Cucles, be- Aut. 246. 
| cauſe he had but one eye, having loſt the other zos. " 2 
in a battle. He was the ſtrongeſt and moſt” 
undaunted of the Romans. He ſprung from 
M. Horatius, ſo famous for the defeat of ras 
| three Albany er e 
He uſed all manner of means to ſtop ine ly. 
ing Romans. But perceiving neither intreaties 
nor exhortations could overcome their fear, he 
reſolved, however badly followed he might be, 
to defend the entrance of the bridge till it was 
demoliſhed behind. Only two Romans fol- 
lowed his example, and partook of the danger. 
Nay, when he ſaw but a few plans of the bridge 
remaining,” he obliged them to retire and to ſave 
themnſelves. Sending alone againſt a whole ar- 
my, but preſerving his undauntednefs; he even 
dared to Sie his numerous enemies, and. caſt.- | 
ing terrible looks upon the principal Hetrurians, 
one while challenged them to ſingle combat, ; 
and then bitretly' reproached them all. Vile b 
 fraves that ys are If ud and haughty Kings, ſaid N 
he to them, 10 ſatisfied with being anne . 
jour own, you are come to deprive others of their 
liberty, who'bave had the courage to aſſume it (a). 
Covered with his buekler, he ſuſtained a ſhower 
of darts, At laſt, when they were all preparing 
to ruſh upon him, the bridge was entirely de- 
moliſhed, and Cocles throwing himſelf with 
his arms into the Tyber, ſafely ſwam over, ha- 
ving performed an action, ſays Livy, (+), that 
will command the admiration more than the 
faith of poſterity. He was received as in tri- 
nope By the Romans. The Bang erected 


4 75 Servitia regum ſuper- (659 Ras Wk N ſamæ 
borum, ſuæ fü ele. habituram N Rue 
mores, alienam oppugnatum fidei. BY 
2 venue, Liv, 3 


„„ 


230. Varrerivs, LucreT tvs; Conſuls; 
2 Ano him a, brazen ſtatue in armour in the moſt con- 
306. ſpicuous part of the Forum *, As much land 

Was given him as he could ſurround with a 

plough in a day (1). All the inhabitants, both, 
men and women, contributed to his reward; 
and, in the midſt of a dreadful ſcarcity,” three; | 
 huddred thouſand heads, of which the city con- 
ſiſted, depriving themſelves of a part of their f 
ſubſiſtence, every one made, him a ſmall Pre-: 
ſeat of proviſions (a2). | 
11 Porſena's firſt attempt failing, he bebegecd 
ee the city, and began to ravage the neighbouring 
Dionyſ lands. The loſs of above five thouſand men in 
. 2 285 a ſally, wherein the Conſuls had laid an ambuſh 
| Nes! for his troops, determined him to change the 
| Poplic. p. ſiege into a blockade, in hopes of reducing the 
106. city by famine. Iadeed the ſcarcity was very 
great, and the proviſions that egme by the Ty- 
ber were not ſufficient for the ſubbenee of * 

„ 8 re tat . 
Bold en- A ſecond prodigy, no leſs ſurpriſing than 
terprize of that of, Horatius Cocles, freed it from its im- 
| ul mihent danger. C. Mocius, a young nobleman, 

full of mv r to ſee that Rome, in a ſtate 
of liberty, ſhould be in a worſe condition than 
under the Kings, formed a deſign to free his 
country from that diſhonour by a new and bold 
enterpriſe. He goes into the enemy's camp. 
with the Senate's, permiſſion, intimating he 
had ſome great prqject in view, but without 
any farther explanation. He deceives the guards, 
who take him for an Hetrurian, becauſe he ap- 
proved. to 5 without arm ang rale the ln. 
hs 534 Sf Ann : : 
* I the "IR ov the (a) — magna Bopis, 150 
lies were hela, called doweſticis copiis, unuſquiſ- 


far that reaſon Comitium. , que aliquid, fraudans ſe ipſo 
(1) Agri quantum unodie victu Tuo, e Liv. 
circumaravit datum. Liv. 5 


Ain = 9 guage 


8 
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231 
; farbt of the country, which he had formerly ,. 246. 
ear nt of his nur le. 82 He advances to the King's nt, C. 


tent, who, attended by a ſecretary dreſſed like 
himſelf, was paying his troops. Mucius, not 


506. 


caring to aſk which was the King for fear of a 


diſcoyery, and ſeeing the ſoldiers addreſs them- 
ſelves oftener to the ſecretary, reſolved at laſt, 
and ſtabbed the ſecretary with a dagger inſtead 
of the King, He is inſtantly ſeized notwith- 
_ ſtanding all his reſiſtance, and dragged before 
the tribunal of the enraged King: but even 
then, in the ſight of a thouſand horrible puniſh- 
ments which threaten him, he appears with an 


undaunted countenance, more capable of inſpir- 
ing terror than of feeling it himſelf: I am @ R. 


man, ſays he, my name is Mucius. I intended to 
kill the enemy 55 my country; gud am as ready to 
ſuffer death as I was to give it. thee. It equally be- 
comes a Roman both to att with caurage and to ſuffer 
with conſtancy. I ſtand not alone in the deſign a- 
gainſ thee, Many others after me aſpire to the ſame 

onour. And therefore prepare thyſelf for cortinual 


alarms, expelt every moment to run the risk of thy 
life, to find always at the door of thy tent a ſecret ene. 


" watching an opportunity to attack thee. This is 
the 


Fear not ageneral battle. Thou alone wilt be attacked, 


war the Roman youth denounces againſt thee. 


and a fingle enemy is all thou haſt to deal with (a). 


(a) Ante tribunal regis de- 
ſtitutus, tum quoque inter 
tantas fortunæ minas metu- 
endus magis quam metuens: 
Romanus ſum, inquit, civis. 
C. Mucium vocant. Hoſtis 
hoſtem occidere voluiĩ: nec 
ad mortem minus animi eſt, 
guam fuit ad cædem. Et fa- 
cere & pati fortia Romanum 
eſt, Nec unus in te ego hos 
animos geſſi. Longus poſt 


n 


me ordo eſt idem petentium 


decus, Proinde in hoc diſ- 


crimen, fi juvat, accingere, 
ut in ſingulas horas capite 
dimices tao, ferrum hoſtem- 
que.in veſtibulo habeas regio. 
Hoc tibi juventus Romana 
indicimus bellum. Nullam 
aciem, nullum prælium ti- 
mueris, Uni tibi, & cum 


ſingulis, res erit. Liv. 
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A246. The King, full of rage, and withal aſtoniſhed 


Ant. 
Ss. 8 


at the danger threatened by Mucius, commands 
him to be ſurrounded with flames to force him 
to a fuller confeſſion. But the Roman without 
any concern; See, ſays he, putting his hand in 


a pan of burning coals, Sze hot deſpicable is their 
body to men who ſeek after immortal glory (a). He 
let his hand burn on, as if he had been without 
feeling. But Porſena, amazed at the fight of 
fuch a prodigy, leaps down from his tribunal, 
and ordering Mucius to be removed from the 
fire, Be gone, ſays he, young man, more enemy to 
thyſelf than me. I would exhort thee not to de- 
generate from ſuch virtue, hadſt thou uſed it for my 
country. At leaſt, J ſuffer thee to go away in li- 
berty, without fear of the puniſhment which the 


. Jaws of war give me a right to inflift on thee. 
Then Mucius, as in acknowledgment for his 


generoſity, told him, three hundred youths had 
conſpired againſt him: he was the firſt on whom 
the lot fell, and the reſt would come each in his 


turn. This action acquired Mucius the ſurname 
of Scævola ; becauſe after burning his right 


hand he made uſe of his left. Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaſſenſis, an hiſtorian generally very exact, 
ſays not a word of this circumſtance, which ren- 
ders it very doubtful. It has been however ex- 
tremely celebrated by the Romans, and-every 
is quàm in me ho- 


(za) En tibi, inquit, ut ſen- in temagi 
vilia auſus. Juberem macte 


tias quam vile corpus' fit 1is 


_ magnam gloriam vident; 
extramque accenſo ad ſacri- 
ficium foculo injicit. Quam 


cum velut alienato ab ſenſu 


torreret animo ; prope atto- 
nitus 'mirdculo' rex, cam” ab 
ſede ſua proſiluiſſet, amove- 
rique ab altaribus juvenem 
juſſiſſet: Tu verò abi, inquit, 


— 


virtute eſſe, fi pro mea pa- 
tria iſta virtus ſtaret. Nunc 


jure belli liberam te, intac- 


tum, inviolatumque hinc di- 
o 
Die word Scævola, is - 
taken from the Greek craiòs. 


LF * * 
we) . 


one 
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one knows the beautiful TRY of Martial up-4 
on this event, 1 8 
Cùm peteret regem decepta duelle dextra,, LION - = 
| Injecit facris ſe peritura focis. 9 
Sed tam ſæva pius miracula non \ tulit bod. TEN 
Et raptum flammis juſſit abire virum. 
Urere quam potuit contempto Mucius igne, 
Hanc ſpectare maqum Porſena non potuit. 
Major deceptæ fama eſt & gloria drxtræ. vt 
Si non erraſſet, fecerat illa minus. 7 
ILL That is, f bh ”_ 
The brave hand, that inſtead of the King afar 
by miſtake ſlew his officer, feared not to thruſt iſelf . 
into flames. But his generous enemy could not bear 
the prodigy of fo cruel a fortitude, and ſnatched the 
young hero from the danger be ſought. That band 
which Mucius, contemning the flames, ſuffered 
with unconcern to burn, Porſena could not bear to 
behold. Its fame and glory is the greater for hav-. 
ing miſſed its aim, Without that miſtake, il would . 
not have acted ſo beroicall. wit 
"Theſe and fo many other encomiums laviſhed - 
upon Mucius by the Roman authors, ought not 
to impoſe on us in the judgment we ſhould 
paſs upon an action contrary to all the laws of 
war; and even the example of ſeveral illuſtri- 
ous Romans; among others, that of Fabritius, 
who warned King Pyrrhus to take care of his 
phyſician that intended to poiſon him, expreſsly 
condemns Mucius's undertaking, Nevertheleſs, 
the partiality apparently of the Romans for their, 
country, and a ſort of enthuſiaſm for the mar- 
vellous part of the action, made them to extol in! 
a Roman what they would have blamed in an | 
enemy of Rome. The undauntedneſs and firm- | - ö 
neſs' a eta are in RENE very praiſe- a] 
| Wwe: -Y 
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2 worthy: but their motive and object rencer 
506. them very criminal. 

Porſma Porſena, intimidated by the danger he had 
ſo lately eſcaped, and by the terror of thoſe to 
raj No- Which he conceived himſelf every day expoſed, 
2. began to think ſeriouſly of making ne He 
_ Cauſed conditions to be propoſed by embaſſa- 
dors, who ſet out for Rome with Mucius. At 
firſt, merely for form fake, they demanded the 
re-cſtabliſhment of the Tarquins ; but, after the 
firſt refuſal, inſiſted no longer on that point. 
They reduced their demands to this; that the 
Romans ſhould reſtore to their maſter a certain 
territory, which had originally depended on 
the Hetrurians, and which had been taken from 
them by force of arms; and that, by way of 
ſecurity To their faithful obſervance of their 
engagements, they ſhould put into the King's 
hands a certain number of young perſons of the 

molt noble families of Rome. Theſe condi- 

tions were accepted with j 

Beld As ſoon as the hoſtages were Che Por- 
cla 15 ſena made his troops march out of Janiculum. 
, Thoſe hoſtages were twenty in number ; ten 
Voung Patricians, and as many virgins of the 
ame order. Amongſt the latter was Clœlia, 
deſcended from one of the principal houſes of 
Rome. The honours with which ſhe had ſecn 
the merit of Cocles and Mucius rewarded, in- 
ſpired her with thoughts of deſerving the 
like. For this purpoſe ſhe ventered to ſwim 
the Tyber at the head of, her companions, and 

. with them re-entered Rome in a Kind of tri- 
umph. Valerius, who apprehended that he 

ſhould be ſuſpected of forwarding this eſcape, 
and that the boldnef of thoſe virgins might be 
taken as a perfidy of the Romans, ſent them 
back immeciacly to Porſena, Tarquin, Yd 

a 
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ä 


had been a prized of this affair, poſted him- AK, 246, © 


ſelf expreſsly on the way, and would have 506. 
ſcized them, if not prevented by the accidental 
oming in of Aruns, the King of Cluſium's 
52 who guarded them to the camp. The 
King, who knew how to value merit, where- 
ever he found it, gave young Clcœlia great 
E and, as a mark of his eſteem, made 
ier a preſent of a fine horſe richly capariſoned; 
and permitted her to return, and carry with her 
half of the hoſtages to be choſen by herſelf. 
She made that choice in a manner that did her 
| honour: ſhe gave the preference to the youngeſt, 

as moſt expoſed to danger by their years. Por- 
ſena, ſtruck with the many ſhining actions of 
which he had been witneſs, could not forbear 
extolling the happineſs of a city, which not 
only produced ſo many great men, but even 
young perſons of the other ſex, who diſputed 
the merit of courage with them. He reſtored 
all the priſoners to the Romans, of whom he 


lad taken a great number, without any ranſom, 


And as a farther mark of his generoſity, he 
gave them his camp with all the riches and pro- 
_ vifions in it, ordering his troops to leave be- 
| hind them all their baggage except their arms, 
and did the ſame honfelf Thus ended the 
war with Porſena King of the Cluſini in He- 
truria, in which the Roman Commonwealth 
| had been itſelf upon the very brink. of de- 


ſtruction. _. 


Me fee here in Porſena a perfect model both 
| for war and peace. He, 4 not arm either 
from ambition, avarice, or any other perſonal 
intereſt, . The motives thar determine his con- 
duct are great and glorious :. compaſſion for a 
dethroned Prince; fidelity toa friend and ally ; - 
the common. intereſt of crowned heads ; the 


_ 


a? 
[ 
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A. A-B, 246, Wa of the majeſty of Kings; and the ne = 


f _ 


ceſlicy of avenging its diſgraces and injuries. 
When he has diſcharged with all his forces the 
faith of his engagements, he entertains thoughts 
of peace, which the impoſſibility of ſucceeding 
in his firſt deſign has rendered neceſſary. He 
confines himſelf to reaſonable conditions, with- 
out artifice, without endeavouring to over- reach, 
and without taking advantage of the unhappy 
extremities to which his enemies are reduced. 

After having made a fair war with them, he is 


for making a fair peace, that may be laſting, 


ſincere and commodious. From enemies he is 
for making them true and perpetual friends, 
without leaving any ſeeds for new ruptures, and 5 
bad retroſpects, which ſometimes happens; as 
if treaties of peace were rather ſuſpenſions of 
arms, and truces between enemies ready to re- 
new hoſtilities, than ſincere reconcHiations, : and 
cordial engagements of 'amity.. © | 
When che army of the Hetrurians was re- 
tired, the Senate aſſembled, and it was reſolvec 
that che ivory chair, ſeeptre, crown of gold, 
and robe of triumph, formerly uſed by the Ro- 
man Kings, ſhould be ſent to Porſena, as a 
mark of honour and gratitude. To acknow- 
ledge the ſervice of Mucius, who had gene- 
rouſly devored himſelf to death for the preſer- 
vation of his country, and thereby made way 
for a happy peace, as much land was granted 
him, as well as to Horatius Cocles, on the other 
ſide of the Tyber * , as a plow would work in one 


day; which lands were afterwards called be 


meadows of Mucius. Young Clozlia had alſo 
her reward, which was as fingular as the action 


by which ſhe had deſerved it. An equeſtrian 
| — 5 was erected to her in the ſtreet called the 


1 if 


a 1 * uno die circumaravit datum, Liv. ' N 
1 
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Va ſſacra, leading to that part of the Forum a. 246. 


where the aſſemblies were held; and the fathers 36. 
of the virgins her companions, who had ſhnared 


in her glory, were at the expence of it. 


Theſe honours granted to Cocles, Scævola, 
and Clcelia, argue a ſpirit in the Roman Peo- 
ple, attentive to place virtue in honour, to in- 
ſpire the citizens with a lively zeal for their 
country, and to cultivate a noble emulation in 


all who were capable of ſerving it. 


. * 4 , 
v re 2 3 


Aricia. He had at firſt conſiderable advanta- 


the Hetrurians could not-maintain their ground 


after the death of their General, but were obli- p. 304. 


ged to give way. Some were killed in their 
retreat, and the reſt fled for refuge into the ter- 


ritory of Rome, which was in the neighbour- 


hood. The Romans received them in their 
flight, dreſſed their wounded, gave horſes to 
ſome, put others into waggons, carried them 


to Rome, lodged them in their houſes, and 


furniſhed them with proviſions and remedies: 


in a word, they ſupplied them with every thing 


their preſent occaſions required. Many were 
M4 charmed with theſe kind offices, that they 
| loft all deſire of returning home to their own 


country, and choſe rather to remain with thoſe 
from whom they had received ſo many favours. 


The Senate aſſigned them ground between 
mount Palatine and the Capitol, upon which 


they built themſelves houſes; and that place 


as called the ſtreet of the Hetrurians. Por- 


ſena, in gratitude for the kind reception which 


the Romans had given his troops, reſtored them 
the lands on the other ſide of the Tyber, which 
| | : e 


-  Porſena, after having terminated the war Ozlgiaę 


with the Romans, ſent his ſon Aruns to beſiege behaviour 
of the Ro- 


ges over the beſieged. But upon the arrival A the 


a ſtrong reinforcement, a battle enſued, where; Ponſena. 
in the young Prince was killed. The army of Liv. 1. 2. 


» 
. 
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Porſena ſent ambaſſadors this year to Rome, 
to ſollicit the re-eſtabliſhment of the Tarquins, 
to whom he could not refuſe that proceeding. 
The Senate deputed the moſt illuſtrious of their 
body to repreſent to him, that the affair of 
* the Tarquins was a matter entirely and irre- 
e yocably determined, and that the Romans 
<< were reſolved to open their gates to any of 
<< their enemies rather than to Kings. They 


* entreated him not to interrupt any more the 


perfect union that ſubſiſted e himſelf 


4 cc and the Romans, by a demand that laid them 


under the unhappy neceſſity of refuſing a 
% Prince any thing, to whom, grati- 
* tude and inclination, they were highly diſpo- 
<« ſed to grant all things. They concluded 
« with dekking that he would be pleaſed to 
* bury that affair in perpetual ſilence for the 
future. He Bales that choice ; and Tar- 


quin, having loſt all hopes of re-aſcending the 


throne, retired to Mamilius C Oftarius his Ton- 
in- law at Tuſculum. 


* Inſtend of L retius, Di- hi Po 5 nf te 
eee bir of 24 Capitol in thi 
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CHAP. UI. 


| War with the Sabines.. Death ard praiſe of Pub- | 

licola. Different wars. Conſpiracy di covered 

a4 at Rome. Troubles at Rome in respect to the 
debts : The people refuſe to liſt for the war. 

1 Creation of a Diftator. He appeaſes the trou- 
Bes. Truce for à year with the Latines. Re- 
Aection upon the Diftatorſhip. Decree in re- 
ſpelt to the women. War with the Latines. 
Famous battle near the Lake of Regille, gained 

by the Romans. Peace granted the Latines. 
1 arquin retires to Cumæ, and dies there. 


Everal years paſſed without any conſiderable 

events, except the war with the Sabines. 

I. ſhall content myſelf with only 1 the 
Conſuls of each mow: | 


Sp. LARTIuvs. PTY 4 ach 
T. HErMiNivs. 2 el, Ant. C. 
e . | 59% 
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| Tbe war - with the Sabines began this year, 
and continued a great while at different an 


and with different ſucceſs. 
| © VaLtzrus, „ - AR. 250. 
T. LvcazTivs, I, OT 


9 


A Sabine, called in his own country Atta Liv. 1. 2. 
Clauſus, and who aſſumed the name of Appius c. 16. 
Claudius at Rome, a perſon of high birth and 
great riches, came to ſettle amongſt the Ro- 
mans, and brought with him a great number of 
His relations, friends, and creatures, who fol- 

: 7 lowed 


* * » ro 


— 


5 AR. 250 lowed him with their whole families. 
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their Their 
number amounted to five thouſand men capable 
of bearing arms. His having openly oppoſed, 
in the public aſſemblies of his nation, the de- 
_ » gr they had formed of making war with the 
Romans, had rendered him ſuſpected, and at 
length obliged him to quit his country. He 
was made a Patrician, and admitted into the 
number of the Senators, and the freedom of 
the city was granted to all who had followed 
bim. The Romans conſidered this adoption of 
the whole family of the Claudii and their cli- 
ents, as a very advantagious acquiſition, that 
ſupplied them immediately with fo many new 
| Inſtruments for extending their power and 
greatneſs. Claudius was in his own perſon a 
_ conſiderable gain to Rome. He was the head 
of the family of the Claudii, who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves amongſt the moſt illuftrious families 

of Rome. | | | 


AcRIPPA M nn 1öB. 
%%% i I I Set 
rae of In their Conſulſhip P. Valerius Publicola died 
Publicola. of diſeaſe. He was, by the conſent of all the 


Dionyſ. world, the greateſt man of his age, and the 


e. moſt accompliſhed in every kind of virtue. 1 


Liv. I. 2. ſhall mention only one of them here, far ſupe- 
c. 16. rior to all his moſt glorious exploits, of war. 


| — 8 Than Roman, ſo worthy of | praiſez who ſup- 


ported 


him, Kennet in his Antiq. 
Part II. B. 4. c. 16. gives us 
the following account of this 
leſs kind of Triumph. - 


Py 109%; 5 5 
Dee two: Conſuls tri- 
umpbed for ſucceſſes againſt the 
© Sabines. But becauſe the Con- 
© ful Pofluniius had ſuffered a 


loſs at firſt, @ new kind of 


Triumph,- called Ovation, 1% 
honourable than the uſual one, 


vas invented and decreed for 
4 of 1 0 5 


Ve Ovation ſome fancy 


«© 79 have derived its name 


« from ſbouting Evan! or .B- 
„ yoe! to Bacchus ; but the true 
| e e 
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805604 by three other Patricians, had delivered AR. 25s. ; 


Rome from her Kings, and cauſed their eſtares 3 301. 
to be ſold by auction; who had been four times 
Conſul; who by two ſignal victories, the one 

over the: Hetrurians, the other over the Sa- 
bines, had twice in his latter years deſerved the 
| honour of triumph; who, with ſuch favourable 
occaſions, might have amaſſed great riches 
by methods exempt from injuſtice and reproach, 
did not ſuffer avarice, ſo capable of dazzling 
the eyes and corrupting the heart, to enſnare 
him. Contented with the moderate fortune he 
had received from his —_— 5 ae no en- 


n 
** nt ” * . % * 1. > 


1 10 ich was uſually offered 
& in this proceſſion, as an OX 
A the triunpb be 


«  generally-began at the Alba- 


6. g mountain, whence the 


general, with his retinue, 


10 made bis entry into the ci- 
« ty : he avent on foot, with * 


* imany futer, or pipes, ſound- 
_ & ing in concert as he paſſed 
«along, _— a garland 
7 „ as a token of peace, 

| an 


« for 2 aſpect rather rai- 
2 — reſbe@ than 
far. A. Gellius informs 


5"; that this bezour «vas - 


3 conferred. en the vickor, 
« auben either the. war had 
* xt been proclaimed in due 
* method, or not undertaken 
. again a lawful. enemy, 
* and" on a juſt. account ; or 
« when the enemy was but 
% mean und inconfiderable *. 


« But Plautarch bas — 
4 bis 8 in a different 


. manner : he 


; #, Not, Att, I. f. e. 6. | 
Vor. I. 


is om the "oY - 
% tavixt the ovation and the. 
$6 triumph was not taken 


ſhow from the greatneſs of the 
* atchievements, 


% the manner of performin 
„ them ; for they who 222 


'* had dane the bu 


believes that 


R 


5 * me d: frei be: | 


' from. 


« fought a ſet battle, and lain 
* a great number of the ene- 
t my, returned wvidtors, led 


that martial and (as it 


6% evere) cruel proceſſion of the 
« rriumph. But thoſe who 


% without force, by bene vo- 


& lence and mild rn | 
ſs, and 

« prevented the ſhedding , 
% human-blood, to theſe com- 


4 manders cuflom gave the 
e Honour of this peaceable 


« ovation. For à pipe is the 


* enſign or badge of peace, 


« and myrtle the tree of Ve- 
« nus, 20 beyond any of the 


„ other deities, has an en- 
cc treme awver/iou to violence 


4. ee N 
r # Plat in M 
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2 25 deavours to augment it. He believed that he 
had enough for bringing his family up nobly, 


and for giving his children an education worthy 


of their birth: convinced that true riches do 
not conſiſt in poſſeſſing great treaſures, but in 


knowing how to have few wants; and (a) that 


the moſt precious and moſt. noble inheritance | 


that a father can give. his children is glory ac- 


quired by great actions, and the examples of 
virtue which he leaves them. e did not content 
| himſelf, like many of the philoſophers, with. 


praiſing poverty: he loved and practiſed it to 


ſuch a degree, as not to leave wherewithal to 5 


defray his —4 at his death; which was ce- 


lebrated with magnificence, but at the expence 


of the public. Moritur, gloria ingeuti, copiis fa- 


miliaribus adeo exiguis, ut funeri ſumptus deefſet + de 


publico eſt elatus. What praiſe, what greatneſs 
of ſoul was this! He dies, poor as the paareſt in 
reſpect to fortune ; more great, more rich, than 


the richeſt in virtues and glory. What a misfor- 


tune is it for our ag, that oral of this kind 
are ſo rare, or ra not at all! The greateſt 


men endeavour to preſerve their memories by 


titles and riches, which they ardently purſue, 


in order to leave them to heirs, who are often. 
little qualified to Keep them alive and repreſent 
| them. 


The Roman ladies denen in "ref; pect to Pub- 


licola what they had done before for Nate Bru-. - 
tus, and went all into mourning, Which they 
wore during a year, as much affected with his 


death as they would Have been vith that of Wir 
een relation. on | 


| (0 Optina karredites à pa- ara virtutis 8 ge- 


tribus traditur liberis, omni- ers * r. 2. 151. 
que patrimonio praſtantior, i bh. EAR 
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We ſcarce find examples of the like zeal elſe- 4. R 8 


whete.. At Rome, private perſons did nor di- got 
vide their intereſts from thoſe of the public. 


Ws. - conſidered the loſſes of the ſtate as their 


own. They ſhared in its misfortunes, as if 
they had been perſonal and domeſtic to them- 
ſelves. Such a diſpoſition conſtituted the force 
of the State, united all its parts firmly together. 


and compoſed an whole not to be ſhaken and. 


invincible. Theſe ſentiments, perpetuated in; 
even houſe by living examples, formed the TI 
ole city and commonwealth of Rome in a 3 


man into one and the ſame family, of which 


even the women made a part, though ſtrangers, 
to government eve where elſe. How much 


ought we to think This contributed to inculcate, 
the fame fentiments early i into children, and to 7 
form them for zealous citizens from their moſt 
tender years! This is what moſt merits obſer- 
vation in the conſtitution of the Roman com- 


monwealth, becauſe what formed its mon 


and diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic. . 
Orir ER ne 1 AR. 262. 
Ae . 
. $$1 US e anew! 


. Theſe Conſuls gained conſiderable advantages Different 


over the Sabines, took the city of Pometia, wars. 5g 


which they abandoned to be plundered by the 
foldiers, and received the honour of a triumph. 
In the fix following Conſulſhips, wherein 
there ſeems no ſmall difference between Diony- 
fius Halicarnaſfenfis and 2. ar, 
the firſt, according to the ſyſtem laid down by 105 


Monſ. de la Curne in the Memoirs of the Aca- Vol. — 


demy of Belles Lettres, wherein, by only tranſ- P. 363. 


poſing ſome facts, he very happily reconciles 


noſe two Keen 5 
R A” Tosu: 


Surriotbs, Tots, Confuls; 0 


| 2 Pos ruuus Couix ius. 
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| Fe | The Latines, at the ſollicitation of Olav 


| 317. Mamilius, Tarquin's ſon- in- law, held an aſſem- 


5 bly at Ferentinum, to which, contrary to the 
ulual cuſtom, the Romans were not invited. 
M. Valerius, a perſon of Conſular dignity, who 
had been deputed to the neighbouring ſtates to | 
Prevent any intrigues againſt the common- 
wealth, repaired to that aſſembly, and com- 
plained ſtrongly of their having excluded only 
Rome from it. Notwithſtanding his remon- 
ſtrances, the Romans were declared infractors 
of Treaties in it, and it was agreed to delibe- 
rate another time, and more at leiſure, upon 
the meafures to be taken for obtaining juſtice.” 
The ſame year was diſcovered a conſpiracy 
of the ſlaves for Fong Rome on B . They 
were put to death. 1 
AR. % Skkvius SyLetcivs. M4 
IR *Manivs ToLvs,, TAI 


4 | 
Se The Fidenates, ſollicited and 5 by 1 
4 Rome, the Tarquins, took arms. The Conſul Tullius 
Dionyſ. ſet out with his army to chaſtiſe them, and be- 
1.8. p.37. ſieged Fidenæ. But the news of a conſpiracy, 
= TR excited by the ſecret intrigues of Tarquin, 
. - © obliged him to return to Rome. It was com- 
5724 not only of citizens reduced and ruined 
| debts, but of a great number of ſlaves, 
; Won reſentment for the puniſhment inflicted 
upon the others the year before, and the hope 
| of liberty, had induced to enter into the ſame 
lot. It was happily diſcovered by. the pecu 
far een of hors Gods *, » ſays Dionyſius Hali- 
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carnaſſenſis, and ſtifled in its birth by the exe- AR. * 
cution of its ringleaders. Sacrifices were made wh. ” 
to thank the Gods for preſerving the common=- 
wealth from this danger. The Senate after- 
wards decreed the nene 85 Sun 1 


thres days. „ + bs yi 
Ws Vi dong a ets Bids 45 "ie 
1 Azurius —]__ 7 Wn, S 


Wit befi Fidenæ, dür hang it like; 
ly to make a ng reſiſtance, he changed. the i * 
55 Yrs 


— = e into a blockade.” | 


_ _ Tarquin beſieged Signia, a town in ſubjection 
te the Romans; but not being able to take it 
either by afſault or ene he was at lengtn 

; reduced to retire. Yo 


To Elle, pg te. e Seen Luce 
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| The Conſul Lantius: deſulng to an ee | 
to the war with the Fidenates, 2 2 5 he field, = 
and, after a long betend them to us SO | 
fender: no) * 
Wben the Latines pe advice of = res Jas bp 
duction of F idenæ, they were ſeized with ter- . C.. 
ror, which was ſucceeded by the general indig--— Mm. 
nation of the People againſt their Leaders, Who 
had hitherto always oppoſed -their deſign of a 
rupture with the Romans. In the council ſoon | 
after held at Ferentinum, thoſe who were for 
taking arms, inveighed with great violence 
againſt ſuch as ſeemed inclined to peace. Tar- 
quin amongſt the reſt, and his ſon-in-law Ma- 
milius, between their intrigues and declama- 
tions, had ſuch weight, that all che Latines unas 


till watchful for its ſafety, are the tend of Dionyſius 
| OvertadiBis N Theſe Halicarnaſſenſis. - | 
3 R 3 N nimouſly | 


24 * T2 LARTIUS,. L. Ctoxtivs, Conſuls, | | 
AR.296. nimouſly reſolved upon a war with the Romans. 
56%. . And in order that no diſtinct State might wich- 
draw itſelf from the general alliance, and make 
a ſeparate peace without the concurrence of the 
Whole nation, they all engaged by ſolemn oaths 
5 to obſerve a ſtrict union with each other, and 
to treat all who ſhould fail in that point as trai- 
tors and enemies to the public. The States, 
--whoſe deputies ſigned that treaty, were thirty 
in number. Sextus Tarquinius and Octavius 
Mamilius, who were declared generals of the 
army of the allies, were impowered to raiſe as 
many troops as they ſhould judge neceſſary, out 
of the youth of thoſe States. In order to obſerve 
ſome outward formality, and to have a plauſible 
pretext for taking arms, the Latines deputed 
the principal perſons of each city to carry their 
complaints of the pretended infraction of trea- 
; ties to Rome, and to demand immediate fatis- 
faction for them, with menaces, in caſe of re- 
fuſal, to attack the Romans with all their forces. 
Such a diſcourſe was conſidered as an open de- 
> eh e oth 295 
Troubles [Whilſt preparations of war were making, and 
2 — the levies were begun at Rome, new difficulties 
Si. aroſe, which occaſioned great perplexity. The 
The People whole 4 were far from having the ſame 
refuſe te ardor for this war. The poor, eſpecially thoſe 
Hf "Joe the not in a condition to pay their debts, who were 
far the greater number, refuſed to take arms, 
and would not conſent in any thing to the de- 
fires of the Patricians, unlefs the Senate paſſed 
' a decree for the abolition of their debts. Some 
even threatened to quit Rome, and exhorted 
each other not to continue any longer in a city 
where injurioustreatment and oppreſſion where 
the only rewards of their fervices,  - 
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firſt the Patricians endeavoured to appeaſe AR- 25%. 


and bring them to reaſon. But as their exhor- ak 
tations were ineffectual, - it was thought neceſ © 
ſary ta aſſemble the Senate, in order to delibe- 
rate upon meaſures for preventing the tumult, 
with which the city was menaced. Never was 
deliberation more important, nor more difficult 
in its nature. Opinions were divided. Of the 
Senators, ſome who were naturally inclined to 
gentle methods, and not ſo rich as many others, 
were of opinion that ſome relaxations ſhould be 
granted.in favour of the poor. They believed, 
that to remit their debts, was purchaſing the 
good will of the Citizens at a fmall expence ; 
and that the great advantages that would accrue 
from thence to the public and individuals, would 
make an ample amends for ſo ſmall a loſs. M. 
Valerius, Publicola's brother, opened this opi- 
nion. He remonſtrated, that nothing was 
heard in the Forum, but diſcourſes of the 
% poor, expreſſing their indignation to each 
A other to the following effect: To what pur- 
s poſe is it for us lo conquer our enemies abroad, 
f in reward of victory, we find nothing at our 
« return but cruel creditors, a thouſand times 
* more to be dreaded than the enemies of our coun- 
4 try; and if after having ſecured the dominion- 
„ of the Commonwealth, we cannot aſſure our- 
1 tet of our own liberty? He obſerved how 
« much reaſon there was to apprehend, if the 
« averſion of the People for the Senate were not 
<6 remedied, that they would not only proceed 
% to abandon the city in its greatelt danger, 
but alſo, which merited more attention, that 
their deſpair might throw them into the par- 
<« ty of the Tarquins, and make them conceive 
s thoughts of reinſtating them upon the throne. 
That hitherto the People had em ployed only 
Ti 0 Rr Nt £4 
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© menaces without proceedingto bad extremes z 
« and that on the preſent occaſion, it was neceſ- 


« ſary to have ſome indulgence for them, to 


« prevent greater evils, That the Common- 


. « wealth of Athens, in a like conjunQute on 


44 the remonſtrances of Solon, had femitted all 
ie the debts, with which the poor were burthen- 
e ed. That it would be glorious to eaſe in the 


. «« ſame manner their fellow-citizens, who had 


4 rendered the Commonwealth fuch great ſer- 
, . « vices under the kings by defeating the enemy; 
«© who had ſhewn fo much ardour and courage 


<« in delivering their country from the-cruelty 
<« of the tyrants ; and who were ready to ſacri - 
« fice themſelves. with more zeal than ever in 
<« return for the leaſt complaiſance for their 
<< preſent condition. That laſtly, they ought 
« to reflect, that it would be unjuſt ro inſiſt, 
e that the citizens ſhould expoſe their lives, 
« whilſt the ſlighteſt relief was denied them : 


« eſpecially as they could only be reproached 


with their povetty, which had rendered them 


„ more worthy of compaſſion than hatred.” 
This diſcourfe of Valerius was received by 


many with applauſe. But Appius Claudius, a 


man naturally cruel and violent, a character 
which he tranſmitted to all his poſterity, was 


of a quite different opinion. He repreſented, 


«© That the Senate could not with juſtice refuſe 
the benefit of the laws to creditors, who 
« thought fit to proſecute their debtors with 


e rigour. That the debts of particulars could 


* not be aboliſhed without deſtroying public 


“ credit, the ſole tie of human ſociety, That 
Tx « the P eople themſelves, in whoſe favour ſo 


< unjuſt a decree was ſolicited, would be the 
* firſt to experience its bad effects; and that, 


u new wants would ariſe, the rich would 


op] Lakribs, L. I Conſals:” 


« ſhut their purſes, and undoubtedly be averſe an. 


to advancing. their fortunes as before, for 40 — 


« ſetting the husbandman and artiſt td work, 


« at the hazard not only of making no advan- 


tage of them, but of loſing their principal. 


« That the diſcontent of the great was no leſs 
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be no great loſs if they ſhould all quit Rome, 
to which they were a diſgrace and reproach. 
That as to the reſt, it was but juſt to afford 
c& 


could eaſily make this diſtinction, would act 
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very commendably in having ſome indulgence 
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to be feared, than the murmurs of the Peo- 
ple. That for the reſt, ſome medium might 
be uſed, and a difference made with regard 
to the debtors. That as for ſuch of them, 


who ſhould be found to have ruined them-. 


felves by libertiniſm and debauch, it would 


them ſome relief. That the creditors, who 


for the unfortunate, who had not drawn their 
diſtreſſes upon themſelves; and who would 


% 


be the more obliged to their benefactors, as 


their favour would be the meer effect of cheir 
compaſſion and liberality. That it did not 
conſiſt with the equity of the Commonwealth 
to grant general releaſes of debt equally for 


the benefit of the good and bad, and to give 


away what did not belong to it, by its own 
authority. That it was at leaſt neceſſary to 


leave proprietors the merit of diſpoſing freely 


of their own fortunes, and not to enyy them 
the right they would have, in conſequence, to 
the gratitude of their debtors. - As to the ſe- 
dition which they apprehended, that the means 
to, excite it, was to-ſhew fear in acquieſcing 


and giving way ; that exerting authority 


would ſpread terror, and that one. or two 
examples of "Ou would awe the muti- 
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'Gexcral cher opinions were alſo. propoſed. 
That which took place was, that the Senate 
ſhould determine nothing in reſpect to the ſub- 
ject of the preſent debate, till the war was 
happily terminated: That then the Conſuls | 
| ould lay this affair before the Senate again, 
and that in the mean time all proceedings in re- 
ſpect to debts ſnould be ſuſpended. This de- 
cCree neither ſatisfied: the Propley nor appeaſed 
tte tumult. The poor, who naturally affect 
| eſs and ſimplicity, ſuſpected theſe eva- 
ſions, and believed they diſcerned a deſign in 
them to abuſe their credulity; and as they did 
|  - dt rely in the leaſt upon the faith of the Se- 
| : nate, they were perſuaded that its ſole view was 
„ do deceive them by theſe artificial delays. 
| N - The Senate were in great perplexity. The 
| RR. Latines, a powerful and warlike nation, were 
=_ preparing to take the field. The People ſeem- 
| ed determined- not to bear arms. The Senators 
had not ſufficient authority to compel their obe - 
dience, and dared not employ puniſnments a- 
| gainſt the refractory, becauſe the law paſſed by 
Valerius Publicola gave them power to appeal 
to the People from all the ordinances of the 
Conſuls. The moſt certain method for reſtoring 
their ancient authority to the Senate, had been 
to aboliſh this law: but that was not poſſible. 
To prevent the oppoſition which the People 
would not have failed to have made, had they 
openly attacked their privileges, the wed re- 
ſolved to introduce a. magiſtrate, whoſe 
ſhould be monarchical, and ſuperior to all =o 
but of ſhort duration. For this purpoſe, they 
paſſed an artful decree, whereby they deceived 
the People, and without their perceiving it, a - 
| boliſhed 
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| T Lanrres, Noba Conſuls. 1 
| bolithed the law in favour of their liberty. It An 25 
was conceived in theſe terms: That Lartius . 8 
« and Cleelius, who were then Conſuls, ſhould: 
. abdicate their power, and, by their example, 
* all perſons whatſoever in the adminiſtration 
* of the public affairs. That there ſhould be 
<< but one magiſtrate. That he ſhould be cho- 
_ «©. ſen by the Senate, and confirmed by the 
* voices of the People, and that his power 
4 ſhould not exceed the term of ſix months.“ 
The People, who did not comprehend all the 
conſequences of this new. decree, made no dif- 
ficulty to come into it; and though an office of 
this nature was repugnant to the uſual rules and 
limitations, they left the choice of a proper per- 
ſon to fill it up to the care of the Senate. 
This new inſtitution was of great utility with 
reſpect to the ſucceſs of affairs, and always af- 
forded an immediate and effectual reſource, as 
well againſt the ſeditious enterpriſes of the Peo- 
ple, as in the imminent dangers of the State 
from the enemy. It had fatal effects in the lat- 
ter times of the Commonwealth: but what is 
there that the corruption and malignity of man-, 
kind does not abuſe? 
The queſtion now was to chooſe a Chief ca- 
5 pebie of ſuſtaining the whole weight of the go- 
vernment alone. The preſent affairs of the 
Commonwealth made extraordinary talents ne- 
ceſſary in the perſon who was to rule it with 
abſolute power. This required a man of wiſdom 
and reſolution, one of great experience in milita- 
ry affairs, and of a moderation which was proof 
againſt the exceſſes, into which fullneſs of pow- 
er often leads. Above all a general was want- 
ed, who knew how to maintain diſcipline in all 
its vigour, and Who had conſtancy of mind to 
f e himſelf obeyed by the ſeditious. Alktheſe 
qualities ; 
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qualities were thought to unite in T. Lartius, 


and his collegue did not want merit. The Se- 


nate decreed, that one of the two Contuld ſhould 


| nominate the new ſtrate, which was always 


obſerved for the future; and, in conſequence of 
a ſecond deliberation, that in the preſent con- 


| juncture he ſhould nominate his collegue. The 


Conſuls, in whoſe power it was to determine be- 


tween themſelves, which of the two was moſt” 
worthy of the ſovereign authority, obſerved a” 


conduct highly ſuperior to the uſual manner in 


which men think and act on ſuch occaſions, and 
which became the object of the public admira- 
tion. Neither the one nor the other could be 
prevailed upon to believe, that he deſerved the 

preference to his collegue. They paſſed the 


Whole day in mutually giving each other their 


voices for the office, whilſt neither would ac- 

cept it. The aſſembly being diſmiſſed, the re- 
lations and friends of the two Conſuls, and the 
principal Senators repaired to Lartius's houſe, 

where they remained till“ night, conjurin him 
not to oppoſe the wiſhes of the public. Over- 
come by their earneſt remonſtrances, he at length 
conſented that his collegue ſhould nominate him 


Dictator: For ſo that ſupreme magiſtrate was 


called, or at leaſt that name was the moſt ce- 
lebrated, and the moſt uſed. The true name 
appears to have been Magiſter populi. 2, 
_ Lartius** was the firſt Roman ſince the inſti- 
tution of Conſuls, who had the ſole government 


* From this circumſtance L. Papirium Diddatorem a 
perhaps came the cuſtom of de-. xit. 
claring the Diftator in the Liu ati, bim als | 
night; it is often mentioned ' as the firſt Diftator, but thres 
in Livy. Lib. iv. c. 21. lib. years ſooner,” and in his 1 7 


vüi c. 23. I. 9. c. 38. Nocte e Lib. ji, C 18. 
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of the commonwealth, with unlimited power to 4- R. 86. 
determine in reſpect to war and peace, and to 496. 5 


decree without appeal concerning all other af- 
fairs. As ſoon as he was declared Dictator, he 
_ choſe Sp. Caſſius general of the horſe, who had 
been Conſul the 252d year of Rome. That 
magiſtrate was called Magifter Eglitum, relative- 
ly to the name of Magiſter 22 He was the 
Dictator's lĩeutenant, but ſubject to his orders 


as well as the reſt of the citizens, and like them : 


in awe of the Dictator's rods and axes. © 
Lartius judged it proper to give at firlt ; an 
high idea of the office with which he had been 
inveſted, and of the ſovereign authority annex- 
ed to it, He made the Lictors reſume. the axes, 
which had been joined with the 'rods in the 
time of the Kings, and which Valerius had cauſ- 


eld to be removed during his Conſulſhip, in or- 
der to render the authority of the new govern-. 


ment the mote popular. He doubled their num- 
ber, and made twenty-four Lictors walk before 
Him, carrying theſe maks of authority, rather 


with defign to awe the ſeditious than to make 


uſe of them. So formidable an appearance pro- 


_ duced the effect he expected (a). The people, 5 


ſeized with terror at the fight of thoſe rods and 
axes carried before the Pictator, became far more 
docile and ſubmiſſive than they had been hi- 
therto. It was no longer as under the Conſuls, 

Whoſe authority was equal, and from one of 

whom recourſe might either be had to the other, 
| We "appeals from” their decrees to the, People, 


| 01e Creato Digatore pri- Conſulibus, qui pari ;poteſiate 
mm Romæ, poſtquam præ · oeſſent, alterius auxilium, ne- 
ferri ſecures viderunt, mag - que provocatio erat, neque 


nus Plebem metus inceſſit, ut ullum uſquam niſi in cura 


intentiores eſſent ad dicto pa- parendi auxilium, Liv. [2 2 
rendum. Neque enim ut in . 18. 
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After having TINO reſ en and dread i Lis 
the minds of the moſt turbulent by the m 1 


of this train, which differed in nothing. 
that of the Kings, he cauſed the Cenſus (or 


muſter) of the People to be made, according 


to the order inſtituted by Servius Fullius, and 


renewed by the firſt Conſuls. The number of 
the citizens above the age of ſixteen amounted 


to one hundred and kifty thouſand ſeven bundred 


men. 


Hle then den the old x men 5 thoſe 7 
who were capable of bearing arms; and of the 
latter formed four bodies of horſe and foot. 
The firſt, which were the flower of the army, 


he reſerved to himſelf ; and permitted Clclius, 
who had been his collegue, to chuſe that of the 
other three which he thought fit to command. 


I be third he gave to Spurius Caſſius, general 
of the horſe; and put his brother Spurius Lar- 

tius at the head of the laſt, to continue at Rome 

with the old men for the defence of the city. 


When every thing was in readineſs for the 


war, he took the field, and poſted the three ar- 


mies at the paſſes through which he believed che 


Latines might enter the Roman territory. 


Convincèd that it was the duty of an able ge- 
neral, not only to ſtrengthen himſelf, but to 


| weaken the enemy as much as poſlible, and to 
direct his meaſures ſo as to terminate wars with- 


out battle if that could be done, and with ſhed- 
ding as little blood as poſſible ; Lartius believed 


it better to put an end to this by the method of 


negotiation, than by that of arms. He ſecretly 


deputed perſons of confidence to the moſt con- 


fiderable of the Latines, in order to concihate 
e to Pacific Views. At the lame time he 


ſent 


PE, 1. E „AR Ius, 1. ie Conſuls. 2 c 5 . | 
fer embaſſadors to all the cities to treat openly A R. 256, 
— WN Ne ber Lopes * had ace fore 0 o_ "Ig 6 


&.4 vhi 


15 ee amity, and eee hat PO 
= had induced them to take armes. 
amiliys 700 Sextus, whom, the. F bad 
conſtituted Generaliſſimos of their forces, had 
appointed the general rendezvous gt Tuſculum, 
2 0 march from thence to Rome. But, 
2 8 5 2 great While, whether 
5 uccours , of lows, cities 


= f 57 — Ee Ne favourable, part © E 


1 Ms the Romans. DEED who received ad- 
905 this,. ordered Clelius to march againſt 

i m with 5 5 choſen 1705 s of the horſe and 
© armed infantry. - The latterfalliog io with 
22 175 when they leaſt 5 him, took 

all priſaners, e {mall- number of 

: the. braveſt, who who were killed 2 5 reſiſt- 
| — Clchlius carried. them to the 41 2 85 
e ee e 
lence. C WO. to he t en . 
care gf, and without any ranſom ſent them all rand. Ty | 
to, een, with an embaſly compoſed of the %% a- 
moſt illuſtrious of the Rom mans, Who were ſo n. 
ſucceſsful in their negotiation, that the army of 
the Latines retired, aud the eee * 
truce with Rome for one; year, GC, 
The campaign thus terminated, the Dictator > - 
led back his army to Rome, and beſore the ex- 
piration of his office, nominated Conſuls, and 
abdicated his authority, withaut haviogiatted 
with the leaſt violence or rigor in 14 to my 
Roman citizen Se” vi pal 3 
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A 86. This wiſe and moderate conduct of Lartius in 
8 on ©; an office of unlimited 2 which often chan- 
Fg 2 ges and corrupts the beſt diſpoſition, gives Di- 

ee ing Halicarnaffenſis occaſion ' to make a 
> ova. very judicious reflection, which ought not to be 
_ omitted, He obſerves, that the example ſet by 

the firſt Dictator, was afterwards followed 
all” his ſucceſſors in that office down to alm 
an hundred years before the end of the com- 
monyealth. Hiſtorians (1) mention no Dictator | 
88 in point of lenity and moderation, 
ugh the commonwealth was often obliged te 
dle the uſual tnagiſtrates of power, in ofte 
to confide all authority to a fingle perſon.” Tf 
DiQators had never been created but for the dei 
fence of their country againft a foreigi eneniy; 
jt would be Jeſs ſurprizing that being em mployed 
abroad they did not abus their power. But in 
domeſtic troubles, when ſeditions were either to 
be quelled, the State to be delivered from citi- 
| zens that aſpired at the _— or tneaſures to 
8 be taken againſt an infinity of other dangers 
Which threatened the commonwealth, that not 
one of the perſons inveſted with unlimited po-. 
er ſhouldever give occaſion for reproach or de- 
Oe Rel from the path marked bout r him by the 
firſt Pictator, is a very exalted as of N Ro- 


man . e VER” 
2 4 b Sturnbwrvs ArzartIES. 
>, | Mrnvervs. 19.32, GW 2711” 


_ , 3.2 
| 0 Nothingconfiderable ther: at 1 or . . 
happened under theſe Conſuls. The truce made 
with the Latines | gave (heitrobps tice to lp, 

8 he ; 4, TR 67:3 4 * E 15 1 2128 

| Ee L. Mank our and nol. .1, 
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«as the decree of the Senate which' prohibited * 257. 
creditors to moleſt their debtors till the end of . 
5 —_ had put a ſtop to the murmurs vrike | 


The Senate paſſed a decreeatthist time, Whit Decrercon 
ſcemed extraordinary enough, It was, that the eg bs 
Latine women who had married Romans, _ 
the Roman women who had married Latines, 
ſhould have liberty to continue with their hu. 
bands, if they thought fit, or return into their 
country. In reſpect to the children it was or- 
dained, that the boys ſhould remain with their 
fathers, and the mma girls follow the for- 
tune of their mothers. . A great. number of theſe. 
marriages hadbeen contracted between the States, 
neighbours as they were, and united as well by 
ate as their common origin. The vofed, 
miſtreſſes of their choice, ſhewed how' grateful 
their reſidence. at Rome was to them. Alr moſt 
all the Roman wives, who had entered i ef. | 
gagements in the different cities of the Latines/ - 
W their husbands to return to their coun- 
try ; and all the Latines ſettled at Rome, e-“ 
E two, renounced their « country to continue OY 
| with their husbands. 4 7 5 8 a | 
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be Latines. 


"The truce made "ep a het with the Latines ee 


expired this year. Great preparations were made battle near 


on both ſides for the war, and the extraordinary the lake of 
efforts eniployed gave reaſon to judge, that che , 
battle weich was upon the point of enſuing, the he.” 
would decide the fate of the two people. In mar. 
ſuch a conjuncture it was thought neceſſary at mos 
Rome to lodge all authority in the hands of 'a ny” 


gle perſon,” The my "Virginius declared 72 3 


You. I 1. bis e. 19, 20, 
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AR. 258. his collegue Aulus Poſtumius Dictator, who 
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choſe T. Ebutius Elva general of the horſe. 
The two armies. ſoon took. the field, and 
mn themſelves at no great diſtance from the 
ake of Regillæ. That of the Romans conſiſt- 
ed only of twenty-four thouſand foot, and three 


thouſand horſe: that of the Latines amounted 


to forty chouſand foot and three thouſand horſe. 
Sextus Tarquinius commanded the left wing of 
the Latines, and Octavius Mamilius the right. 
Titus, another of Tarquin's ſons, commanded 
the mais body, at the head of the exiles, and 
of thoſe. who; had: voluntarily preferred the par- 
ty of e their country. (Accord- 
ing to Livy, Tarquin the elder in perſon, aged 
at that, time ninety, commanded the center; 


1 4 


which, is ſcarce, probable). The cavalry was 


: * 


divided into three bodies, of which two were 


* 14 


ſted in the wings, and the third in the center. 


n the Roman army, T. Æbutius, general of 
the horſe, had the Alt. the Conſul Virginius 
the right, and the Dictator Poſtumius com- 
manded the main body. a e e 
„The army of the Romans, as we have ſcen, 
was much inferior to that of the enemy : bur, 
when they perceived that the Tarquins were at 
the head of the Latines, that ſight tranſperted 
them with fury, and ſeemed to have, doubled 
their force, in enflaming their courage by 
their batred for the Tyrants. It was no longer 
poſſible to delay the battle; beſides which, the 
Dictator had been appriſed, that the enemy ex · 
pected a conſiderable re- inforcement. It was 


therefore neceſſary to give the ſignal. Never 


was battle more obſtinate and bloody. The 
generals did not content thernſelves with giving 


orders: they engaged in per ſon ; and had the 


greateſt ſhare in the dangers. All of them at- 


—— 


2 


CCC 269 
tacked. each, other body to body, and, except 250 E 
Poſtumius, thoſe who. did not tall, came off 444 3 
very dangerouſly wounded, Yahmi s 651412 oxter 
I) he Dictator who was ing the denter with, 
the flower of the cavalry; at finſt made thar of | 
the, eneiny commanded by Titus, Tarquin's: 
ſecond ſon, give way, ; who:reeeived a wound 
in his ſhoulder wich a javelin, As it was neceſ - 
ſary to rr hig out of the preſo, his abſence + 
made thoſe he commanded. loſer coutage, and 
entirely damped their ardor The Romans, 
taking advantage of theig conſternation, puſhed: 
them vigorouſly, and put them to flight. Sex- 
tus, Tarquin's other ſons! pertelvedbit, and de- 
tached the choſen cavalty to ſuppott cbem: un? 
on which they rallied, reſamed courage, returned 
to the charge, ſuſtained the attack of the Ro. 
mans, and 8 freſhyigaur. It appears) 
that Titus retyrngd;ſoon;afreficr yads ir Y 
On another, ſide, there was a rüden unter. 
between Æbutins, general of ti 9 an caval- 
ry, and Mamilius that comman ches Fuſcue 
lans, who had long ſought each other withitheir 
eyes, in ↄrder to gngage: Wich laude inzhandꝰ 
they. pu :d, their horſes againſt cach other with 
ſuch impawolity,, that ÆAbutius was run thwugn a 
his arm, ſand Mamilius received na wound an | 
croſs his, guiraſs. „The former not being able 
do ue his lance anydonger, was ohliged tõ quit 
the battle: the other; after having retired for 
om time into-thedecond. line, returned ſο⁹iä 
after to the charge Without regard to His wound 
and ſceing his tfoops in diſorder, made the co 
hort of the Raman exiles commanilied by wy 
advance. As they breathed, nothing but 
geance againſt enemies who had. deprived aus? 
of their fortunes and countey, they re inſtated the 
battle! in ſome meaſure At that inſtant Vale- RT 
8 2 1 - 8 
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AR R. 855 tius, one of Ebutius's lieutenants; and brother 


= 


of the illuſtrious Publicola, | 
| who ſhewed himſelf at the head of the exiles” 
with haughtineſs and defiance, and being wil- 


perceiving Tarquin, 


ling to acquire his family the honour of Killing, 
as well as that which it had already of expel- 
ling, the Tarquins, he ſpurred kishorſe full ſpeed 
againſt him, in order to pierce. bim through- 
with his lance, - Titus, to avoid the charge of 
ſo formidable an enemy, fell baek into his troops. 
Whilſt Valerius followed him with inconſide- 


rate ardour, he was mortally wounded with a 


2 and fell from his horſe. The battle 
hot round his body, where a terrible 

hter enſued. At length Publius and Mar- 

cus, the ſons of Publicola, carried off their 
uncle from the enemy, and ſent his body to the 


2 by their attendants. Animated with the 


me fire, they rallied as many of their troops 
as they could, and both charged into the thick- 
eſt of the pres, where they fell with a > thouſand 


that tis lelt wing, dif- 


: wounds. 


The Dictator ſering 


couraged by the loſs of their leaders, and vigo- 


rouſly attacked by the exiles; began to give 


way and fly, ordered a detachment of horſe to 


move to the rear of the left wing to ſtop thoſe 
that fled, and to treat ſuch as re hs Jo to obey as 


enemies. The Romans in conſequence returned 


with new ardour to the fight. The Dictator at 
the ſame time, followed by the choſen troops 
which he had with him, fell upon the body of 
exiles with ſuch vigour, that he broke them, 


| bore down all before him, put them to flight, 


and killed t numbers of them. Titus 9 
g was killed at this time. : 
nen the . general, One's | 
eir 


g — 


.. 


| mus, the Lieutenant- Gmeral knew him by his 


him with his utmoſt fury, laid him dead with 
his lance. But whilſt he was intent upon 12 
ing his ſpoils, he received a wound with a j 

velin himſelf, in the dreſſing of which. he er. 


pired a moment after. Sa inedoul 3 5% 


Sextus Tarquinins ſtill kept bis Sm onthe 


arms and habit, and ſpurring his horſe: againſt 


3651 


left wing of the Latines, and had made che Ro- 7 


mans give way on their right, when the Dic 


tator arriving unexpectediy with a body of 


horſe, Sextus believed himſelf irretrievably loſt, 


In his deſpair be threw- himſelf furiouſly upon 


the Romans; and killed all 87 ben 


right and leſt, till ſurrounded on all ſides, and 


covered with a thouſand. wounds, he fell dead 


on the field of battle, after having fold his * . 


very dear. 
The Latines, eu * File without * 
ders, fled in diſorder, and abandoned their 


camp to the Romans, where the latter found 


conſiderable ſpoils. They felt this loſs, which 
was the greateſt they had ever ſuſtained till then, 
long after. Of forty thouſand foot and three 
thouſand horſe, of which their army conſiſted, 


ſcarce ten thouſand men remained i in a condlit | 


tion to return home. 


As the ancients always gave. the „ 4 


a ſhare in great events, it is ſaid that two young 


horſemen, of a more majeſtic form and mien 
than uſual, ſhewed themſelves to Poſtumius and 
His followers : that they matched at the head of 
the Roman cavalry, piercing all the Latines 


that came in their way with their javelins, and 


putting | the reſt to Mo: | The ſame authors. 
| . 5 add 


811 


| hk diſorder, flew to their aid with a great 4.R- C55. \ 
detachment of the reſerved troops. Hermi- 2 * * 
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Which the Gods! 


battle, and the taking of the camp, tinte ſame 
horſemen appeared at Rome in the Forum, as 
they: had been ſeen in the Reman army, with 
all he Ar of perſons returned from'à battle, fa- 
tigned and covered with ſweat and duſt. That 


when they diſmounted” their hörſes, they gave 
advice of the victory, and that after they had 


related exactly in what manner all chings had 


paſſed, they diſappeared; The next day let- 
ters arrived from: the Dictator, who informed 


che Senate and People of the ſucceſs; and men- 


tioned particularly the miraculous aſſiſtance, 
ip erſoh had given the army. 
It was not doubted" but that thoſe gods were 
Caſtor and Pollux. A ovvedingy 4 magnificent 
temple was after wards erected to them. Livy 
fays nothing of ſo marvellous a fact, except 


that the Dictator in the heat of the: 2 en, vow- 


ed a temple to Caſtor. And in reality, though 
this edifice was built in honour of the two bro- 
thers, it bore only the name of Caftor ®, 
The day after the battle the auxiliary Troops 
fel 'by-the Volſci'to'the aid of the Lande, ar ar- 
rived not far from the lake of Regillæ. When 
they were informed of what had happened, they 
returned back faſter than they came, reproach- 


ing themſelves with a delay, which had per- 
95 — the defeat of their allies, - 


457.5:Id /7 


wy, * 


. _ my eee 2 Thi — Die to 2 
10 ſaying Bibulus in Sue- pleaſantiy, that be had the 


| fonius is fou He bad been . ſame fate as Pollus : that all 
created Æ Tan C. Cæſar, the merit of this feftival had 
and having been at the joint been given to Ceſar," in the 


expence of games with him to ſame manner (as: only". Caſtor 
gratify the people, Ceſar l- was mentioned in reſpect to the 
ever had all the honour of that temple erefted to the two bro- 


age ificence aſcribed to _ bert. Suet. 1 in vit. Caf; c. lo. 
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oF he Dictator on his return to Rome with his AK 258. |, 
victorious army, had the honour of a triumph. 4%. Ke | 

A great number of catriages laden with arms! ' 
and other ſpoils, and five thouſand five hundred 
priſoners taken in the battle preceeded his chà- 
riot. With the tenth of the ſpoils he —— 
games and offered ſacrifices, the expence of 
which amounted to forty talents (forty : thouſand 
crowns): a very conſiderable ſum. for hols: 

7 times. W e 

Some days ales the return of the my. ah SM 
| Commonwealth of the Latines ſent ambaſſadors granted 
to Rome, choſen out of all the cities who had the . 
oppoſed. the laſt war. They appeared there BO 
with olive branches in their hands, and in all 
the equipage of ſuppliants. When they were 
introduced into the Senate, they began by 

e laying upon the chiefs of the nation the cauſe 

of the war, in which the States were no other- 

<<. wiſe criminal, than for having ſuffered them- 

«© ſelves to be led by bad guides, who had 
no views but to their private intereſt. They 
.*© repreſented that they had been ſeverely pu- 
L niſhed for a forced obedience by the loſs 
__ Þ* which all their cities had ſuſtained of the 
4 flower of their youth; a loſs ſo general, that 
there was not a family in them exempt from 
“ mourning. They earneſtly, demanded, that 
0 the Romans would favourably. accept the 
ſubmiſſion of the Whole country, and its de- | 

- *£. ,votion. ta their ſervice. They declared, that 

„ for the Latines to affect their ancient. iode- | 

_ * pendance,- and to maintain the rights and: pri- 

vileges of which they had bitherto been jea- 
« Jous, was no longer the queſtion. Thatthey 
offered themſelves to the Romans, to be for 

2 the W wal inſeparable companions of all 

| 3 32s Sy 4 own Wit ther 


* 
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K. 12 86 <<. their enterprizes, with entire ſubordination to 
_ Cc their commands; and that they ſnould ſee 
4 without regret all the glory, of which for- 
tune had en them, Ne | 
Romans.“ "BY 
When they n! che affair was taken | 
into conſideration. The Senate had great cauſe 
to be diſſatisfied with the Latines. They had 
been the firſt in breaking the union and alli- 
ance, and this was not the firſt time they had 
failed in point of faith. Some therefore inclined 
to ſeverity, and believed it neceſſary to make 
an example of them. But the great principle 
of the Roman policy, which was to make friends 
of conquered ene mies by treating them with ' 
kindneſs and clemency, almoſt always prevailed 
againſt the bad reaſons, and too narrow views 
oſ certain particulars. However they contented 
themſelves, for the preſent, with granting the 
Latines peace; and, to make them the more 
ſenſible of their fault, and give them time to 
make amends for it by a ſerious repentance, 
they were made to demand and wait ſome time 
before a treaty of alliance was granted them. 
When the ambaſſadors were brought in the ſe- 
cond time to-receive the anſwer-of the Senate, 
the Dictator told them: Zou deſerve to experience 
ihe juſt effetts of our anger, and to ſee- all the 
evils you intended -us, if you had been ſucceſsful 
in your projects, fall upon your own heads. But 
 clemency has more weight with the Romans, than 
- the defire of revenge. We have not forgot that 
- the Latines are our relations, and are more af- 
- fetted with their preſent repentance, than their 
\ paſt faults... Return therefore to your cities with 
© this anſwer. When you have deliver d up our de- 
ſerters, and driven the exiles from -amongſt you, 
"you will return to treat * peace with us. Sh | 


fourteen years duration, which he made with 


Posrudus, 1 Conſols 


The embaſſadors went home full of joy. — 
Orders were immediately given for all the * „ 
exiles to quit the Latine cities, and to releaſe all 
priſoners. Some days after, they returned to 
Rome, carrying with them all the deſerters in 
chains it had been poſſible to ſeize. The Ro- 
man People, ſatisfied with their ſubmiſſion, 
granted them peace and their alliance. Thus 

ended the war with the Tyrants, which had 
continued fourteen years from their expulſion. 
King Tarquin, who was the only ſurviving 
5 perſon of his family at almoſt ninety years of 
age, ſeeing himſelf childleſs, and without rela- 
tions, Aiſzulted with the Latine: ates, the Hes 

trurians, Sabines, and all the neighbouring peo - ER 
ple, retired to Cume 1 in enn to che ys | 
rant Ariſtodemus. 

4 That prince had * great dine His | 

- addreſs in engaging ſo many princes and ſtates 

for his re · eſtabliſhment; the public works with 
which he adorned Rome : his courage in war:; 

his conſtancy under his misfortunes; a war of 


the Roman People, though deprived of his 
kingdom and all his fortunes; the continual re- 
* which he knew bow to find in his diſ- 
graces; all evidently prove that he had great 
qualities. But his ambition, pride, and cruel- 
ty, rendered him the Juft os of the. pablic | 
. bar ed and deteſtation. 5 
He died (a) worn out with years and diſ-- 
guſt. He ſaw himſelf in a ſtrange city, alone, 
| SRandoned,. Ren, ans t Conia 
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tac Rock. lation N 5 — dad he, the dase 


of friendſhip. 


But ſuch complaints ill- ſuited 
him. Beſides that the () generality of the rich 


and great, if they have friends, have them on- 


ly for ſnew and oſtentation; has a tyrant who 
loves none but himſelf, a right ever to pretend 
to have real friends ? (c) He muſt have ſyco- 
phants, who by baſe adulation hurry: him from 


vice to vice, ho in the counſels they give him 


never deviate into ſpeaking their opinion, and 
only contend with each other, who ſhall ſucceed 


duly! in deceiving him moſt agreeably. . 
The news of Tarquin's death — 


great joy at Rome both to the Senate and Peo- 
ple: but the principal perſons of the city made 


a ſtrange abuſe of it. They (d) had hitherto 
acted with great moderation and equity with re- 


ſpect to the multitude, for fear they ſhould re- 


cal the Tarquins. As ſoon as they ſaw them- 
ſelves delivered from that terror, they began to 


treat them! in a very Rey a en — 


1. * 4 by , 4 T3: Nine 


| [7 won Shoal dixiſſe ſe 
runt, . tum, cum exul eſſet, 
ſe intellexiſſe quos ſidos ami- 


cos habuiſſet, quoſque infidos, 


cum jam neutris gratiam re- 


_ poſlet. Dr amicit. 1. 


in apparatu habent. Senec. 


ds brevit. vit. c. 7. 


extincta libertas, & 
obſequium ſervile ſubmiſſa, 


(e) Non vides quemad- 
modum illos in Bars s agat 
des in 


dum nemo ex animi ſui ſen- 


tentiã ſuadet diſſuadetque, 
fed adulandi certamen eſt, 


l (5) Non in amicitia, ſed 


= 3 
& unum en omnium 
officium, una contentio quis 
blandiſlims fallat. Sencc. de 
Bend. 6 0.5.30. - 

(a) Regibus exactis, dum 
metus à Tarquinio, & bellum 
grave cum Etruria poſitum 
eſt, æquo & modeſto jure a- 
gitatum. Dein, ſervili im- 


perio patres plebem exerce- 
re; de vita atque tergo re- 


gio more conſulere; agro 


pellere; z & ceteris expertibus, | 
ſoli in imperio agere. Sal- 
luft. in fragm. ex _— 

de Civit. "as J. 2. c. 18. 


arrogating to themſelves all authority in the go- 4. 
vernment, and leaving 
whatſoever. The creditors eſpecially exerciſed. 
ſuchirigour, or rather cruelty over-th 
as occaſioned a general diſcontent in the city, 

red the multitude. for an open rup- 


PIR 7; 


94 man . 
, > % : 1 
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x4 Poſtumlus har ving abdicated the DiRarotſhip, 
the election of Conſuls came on, and Ap. Cleu- 
dius was choſen with P. Servililus. 
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tlie People no part of it 4. _ 
debtors. 5 
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iiber enen 38 1 VET 
War with the Valſci, New troubles... Upon the: 
| Promiſe of the Conſul Servilius, the citizens liſt. 
be Volſci are defeated: and puviſped ſeverely. 
' Servilius triumphs notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 
lim of ibe Smate. Troubles mare uiolent than 
rats the enemy, Not being able: to obtain a 
decree for remitting the debts of the People, be 
abdicates the Didtatonſbip. Retreat of the Peo- 
ple to the Sacred Mountain. Reconciliation of 
the Senate and People. Inſtitution of the Tri- 
bunes of the People: then of 'the Plebeian R. 
diles. Reflections upon the condut? of the Se 


nate. 
A. R. 2 AG, ONE 


I”, HE Volſci, informed of what paſſed at 

3 Rome, believed the jr mr favour- 
Liv. 1. 2. able for reſuming their arms, which they had not 
£ 22 26. laid down without regret. Whatever good treat- 
| 1 ment they might have received from the Ro- 

367. mans, they could not bear to ſee themſelves ſub- 

jected to their power, and believed it eſſential 

to their honour to throw off a foreign yoke, 

They began by bringing over the Hernici. They 

then ſent deputies to the Latines, to engage 

them alſo in theit party. But the latter, to whom 

the remembrance of their late defeat near the 

Lake of Regillæ was a good leſſon, without 

regard to the law of nations, delivered up the 

ambaſſadors to the Romans, and gave them ad- 

vice, that the Volſci and Hernici were making 

preparations of war in concert, This ſervice 

Es „„ Was 


; \ 


* 


= 1 to the L. atines the fix thou- 25 
ri! ines, which they had at Rome; and 
| of the treaty of, Alliance, which ſcern- 
| 9 e deſperate, was brought again upon 
the carpet, and referred to the eren of. the 
next Confuls. This was great, matter of j joy to 
the Latines, and they were never weary of prai- 
ſing thoſe who had given them fo falutary ad- 
views. They Ts A Fon of gold to . 
tol as an offering to * „ the 
priſoners, who had becn releaſed at Rome, ac- 
= | companied the ambaſſadors, and dif] perſed them- 
ſelves into the different parts. of the 2 where 
they had been ſlaves, thank ing their maſters for 
their good treatment of them during their cap- 
tivity, and demanding to enter into a ſtricter 
union with them by 1 7 1 of hoſpitality, 
and particular friendſhip: Hitherto they had 
been refuſed an alliance properly ſo called. 
. Never did the union- of the Lavin: with Rome 
appear. more ſincere, tender and | cordial, thay 
on this occaſion. 200 77 
The war with the Vollci,. 5 9 2 3 rt New ros 
tain and near, was the leaſt evil Rome had to 5/1. Upon 
fear. The diſcord which 15 for ſome time che ee; 
been ſilently. gaining ground within the city, and 3 | 
began now to break out, was one of a far more he citizen 
dangerous nature. What made way for it, %. 
was, as I have already n — cruel. and ps 727 fo 
_ inhuman manner, in which the credi itors treated 2 +4 pan 
their debtors, who were not. in a condition to b {e- 
them, and for that reaſon were delivered vereh. 
into their hands. They kept them priſoners, 
laid them in irons, and lnflicked all kinds of ſe- 
verities upon them. Theſe unfortunate citizens, 
if they happened to eſcape from priſon, made 
all Places reſound with their complaints, rei 
e 


270 " craft. Soars 8 
* 252 held in public, diſcourſes entirely capable of 
* moving compaſſion; , and exciting the ſpirit of 

revolt. One of them of a great age, went into 
the Forum in the moſt. wr tched. and deplor- 
able condtion imaginable.” His. cloaths were, 
filthy and torn, his face pale and wan, and his 
| body lean and feeble. A long beard, with hair 

neglected and in diſorder, compleated the hi- 5 

lacs SE. his figure Through” all his un- 

couth outfide E was however known and, 
whiſpered about for a Centurion, who had ac- 
quired'many military rewards by his valour. 

Himſelf ſhewed the honourable wounds he had 

received in different battles." As the multitude. 

throng d about him, and he was aſked how he 
came to be in the miſerable condition in which 
he appeared: : he replied, . That his land hav- 

“ing been rava ged during the War with the 

& Sabines, in nien he ſerved, he had not only 

< Joſt- its Pr roduCtions' for a year, but his 

farm had been burnt, all Bis effects plun- 
e dered, and His cattle carried off. . to add 

«to his miFortunes,” the payment of "a tax had 

« been exacted from him, at a "time When he 
66 had no money 1d had been obliged t to bor- 

row: that Aide ts riſing upon intereſts, he 

e c had firſt been' bhlis ed to fell his. land, and 
3 «/#frerwards alt that he 8 64 that at length 

he diſeaſe had ſpread. itſelf to bis body, and 

Soft involved is perſon. That his” Creditor h; 4 
ads itn prifbiier to his houſe, where 

cloak "had: treated him, not as a flave, 'but as a 

condemned criminal“ In laying this he 

bared his back, and ſhewed the ſtill recent 

marks of thie rods and whips with which he 

had been On . 

Upon ſeeing and hearing this, a great out- 

. 2 Was Ae The tumul ſpread! into all 

| quarters | 
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quarters of, the city. All. who either were, or ARS 8. 
ad been delivered up to their creditors, a — | 
peared in public, and implored the aid of t E £2 
People. The crowd encreaſed every moment. 
Multitudes repaired from all the ſtreets to the 
Forum with furious ſhouts: Such of the Sena- 
tors as happened to be there, would have been 
in great danger of being killed, if the Con- 
ſuls had not haſtened thither to appeaſe. the tu- 
mult. The whole multitude immediately turned 
towards thoſe magiſtrates. The poor debtors 
ſhewed them their chains, a fad rewafd for 
the years they had ſerved their country in arms, 
They demanded, . rather with menaces than the 
air of ſuppliants, that they ſhould aſſemble —— 
Senate, and they crouded atound the place 
where the council was to be held, in ſuch a 
manner as if they intended to determifie the 
deliberation theit own way by force. 
A ſmall number of che Senators, whom 
chance had brought thither, joined the Conſuls: 
fear prevented the reſt from appearing not only 
in the Senate but e 125 in the Forum; ſo that 
there was not a _fufficient number for entering. 
upon deliberation. That excuſe did not ſerve 
the multitude. They renewed their clamour, 
and cried out, that the Senators were Abſent 
not through chance or fear, but expreſsly, 
| and in concert amongſt themſelves, in order 
to elude their demand; that the Conſuls 
themſelves did not act with ſincerity, and that 
it was plain, both inſulted- their miſery. , The 
dignity and power of the Conſuls were in dan- 
ger of being no longer regarded, and the Peo- 
ple were ue the point of proceeding to the 
urmoſt violences, when the Senators, not know- Rt 
ing whether it would not be as dangerous = 
them to ſtay at RA, as to e arrived 0 . 
the 


, 
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ae the Senate. When each had taken his Place, 
the affair in queſtion was propoſed. 


—ͤ— 


"Whilſt the Senate was deliberatin ad much 


divided in opinion, a courier arriyed rom the La- 


tines, with advice, that the Volſci had taken the 


field with a numerous army, and were advancing 
towards Rome. This news produced effects very 


different in the Senate, and amongſt the People, 
ſo much progreſs had diſcord already made, 
that of one city it had in a manner formed two 


oppoſite and almoſt enemies to each other, 
The populace exulted with joy, and ſaid loud- 


1e Iy, that the # Cog avenged the pride of the 
& Senators, y exhorted each other not to 
« give in their names for the war. That if 


. they muſt periſh, let them not do ſo alone, 
« hut rather with all the citizens. That the 


© Senators might take arms, and march a tle: 
« the enemy; it being but juſt chat they ſhould 


„ experience the dangers of Ne who engroſſed 


«* all the rewards of it. 

The Senate, in ſo difficult a conjuncture, 
having no leſs to fear from the citizens than the 
enemy, were in great perplexity. They de- 
fired. the Conſul Servilius, who was of the mild- 


er and more popular diſpoſition of the two, to 
uſe his.utmol deep to coriciliate the Peo- 
ple, and to bring them back to their duty. 


Servilius, having Gilmilted the Senate, repaired 
to the aſſembly. . ** He declared that whilſt the 
« Senate had been deliberating upon the inte- 
« reſts of a part of the city, conſiderable in- 
«© deed, but however only a part, (he meant 
e the People) a far more ſerious ſubject of-fear 


„ had intervened, which regarded all Rome 


« and the - 3% Commonwealth. That the 


enemy being almoſt at their gates, it was not 


. — to apply to any other affair. That 
0 though 


"3 
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though that were not the caſe, it would nei- 4 &. 
e ther become the People not to have taken 493. 
arms for the defence of their country, till 
«* they had been paid beforehand for their ſer- 
vice; nor be for the honour of the Senate, 
eto ſeem to have taken pains for the relief of 
« the citizens only through fear and againſt. 
e their will, and not out of inclination and 
«© choice. That when the campaign was over, 
the intereſts of the People ſhould be taken. 
« into ſerious conſideration.” In the mean 
time, he paſſed a decree for ſuſpending all pro- 
ceedings in reſpect to debts till the end of the 
War. . „ 
le then took the Cenſus, or muſter, of the 
citizens. The number above ſixteen years of 
age, amounted to an hundred and fifty thouſand 
23 | ſeven hundred men. They not only gave in 
their names for the ſervice without difficulty or 
repugnance, but with joy and ardor. - Ho] 
ever violent and outragious the People may 
be, they comply with what is reaſonable, when | 
treated with mildneſs and juſtice. © " 
 _ Servilius ſet out with his troops. When he 
arrived near the enemy, the ſoldiers, and eſpe- 
cially the debtors (I call thoſe by that name 
who were actually under ſuit for their debts) de- 
manded eagerly to be. led on to battle. The 
Conſul, after having delayed ſome time, to try 
and whet their courage, ſeeing their ardor aug- 
ment, at length gave the ſignal. Never did 
ſoldiers ſhew, more valour and intrepidity; 
The Volſci in conſequence, however vigorous 
their reſiſtance, could not long ſuſtain ſo rude 
a charge, and at length fled. The Romans 
purſued. them to their camp, which the Volſci 
ſoon abandoned. The plunder of it was given 
to the ſoldiers, who enriched themſelves with it. 
CJ“; --. 
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A. Ky 8 The Conful marched the next day to Sueffa Pg.” 
go ©. mjetia, whither the enemy had retired. "The 


.. to mtimidateother ſtates from violating the faith 


1 £55). were brought into the Forum. pr 


Serwilius 
| triumphs 
notawith- 
landing 
tbe oppo- 


Vofſei defended themſelves there for ſome as ys. 
> with great obſtinacy, as they knew they had 22 


were of age to bear arms were put to the ſwor 0 


duty; and they were generally not ſe 
cœfive a ſeverity as this is very kerle removed 


fentive to preſerve the glory and 
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farter to expect. The place was carried 
m, and plundered by the troops : all who 


The Conful returned with great glory to Rome. 
Appius, who had remained there, in on 


of treaties, as the Volſci had done, gave p 
on his fide for a bloody execution. The 
hundred children, who had been given as hol 


ey tad'beenfcourged with rods, they were all 
beheaded. This example of rigour be 
neceffary to terrify the neighbouring People 
and to keep them within the bounds of their 


In breaking the alliances which they b 
in times of adverſity and misfortu but ſo ex- 


from cruelty and barbarity, and ill ſuits the No 
man character. Livy accordingly, always at- 
reputation of 
His country,-makes no mention @f it. | 
Servilius well deſerved the hohour of a l- 
umph after ſo ſucceſsful an expedition. But 
Apps his collegue, jealous of his glory, ac- 
cuſed him in the Senate of having made himſelf 


fitionsf the tod popular, and. in particular of having diltri- 


Senate. 


_ Hee, to the ſoldiers, without reſerving 


for the public treaſury. A triumph was there. 
fore refuſed 'him. Servilius, highly ſenſible of 
chat affront, aſſembled the People in the field 
bf Mars, and after having given an account of; 
the batcle and TR which he had lately 2 
taine 


buted all the ſpoils, which were very ve g 2 2 


Af. CEaupius, 's, H. i Sub 275 
* hs, and complained of his college's envy, A-R-259. 
= nd the inj juſtice of the Senate, he ſet forward . 
in the triumphal habit towards the Capitol, whi- 
. *thrall the People followed him with inceſſant 
= t acclamations of joy. He was the firſt that tri- 
{op pbes notwithſtanding, the oppoſition of the 
Senate: which, on one ſide extremely incenſed 
the Patricians againſt him; and on the other 
[3 rendered him more agrecabie than ever to the 
People. 
3 Ihe ſame Servilius marched ſoon after, firſt 
gainſt the Sabines, who had made ſome incur- 
Hons into the territory of Rome, and afterwards 
© againſt the Aurunci, both of whom he defeated 
7 Nen 10 great difficulty. 


4+ 
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The People, after fo many victories gained“ More vie- 
| 35 ſo hort a time, demanded the execution of _ 2 
| the promiſes made them by the Conſul and Se- r. ag 


Appius, both from his natural violence Liv. 1.2. 
iſpoßtion, and in reſentment to his collegue, c. 2733. 


. 55 make void the prone: the latter 2555 


— 411. 
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the law; ; in; | ink of which Coal} were de- 
1 ered up to their creditors as before, and ſuf- 
*fered the moſt cruel treatment. They implored 
the aid of the other Conſul, under whom they 
ad ſerved ſo uſefully ; and ſhewing him the 
wounds which they had received in ſeveral bat- 
tles, they preſſed him to lay their requeſt before 
the Senate. Servilius, not: to, exaſperate his 
own order, whom he ſaw almoſt unanimous 


4 inſt them, uſed evaſions, and protracted the 
TY 4. This policy, as uſually enough happens, 
f was prejudicial to himſelf. In endeavouring to 

I | pleaſe both fides, he gave both offence. The 

f Senators conſidered him as an eaſy ſoft Conſul, £2 


ö 5 on Aarierel, the mukinace . and the ESP as 


— K — 
. 
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a K 25 a light man, and a deceiver; and it ſoon ap- 
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peared, that he was no leſs hated than Appius. 

A diſpute aroſe between the Conſuls concern- 
ing the dedication of the temple of Mercury, 
which each of them pretended to be his right. 


The Senate referred the cognizance of that af- 
fair to the People, who gave that honourable | 


commiſſion to a private officer named Lætorius, 


leſs in favour of a man who was not of a rank 


to pretend to that auguſt function, than to hum- 
ble and mortify the Conſuls. - 
This affront put Appius and his whole cabal 
into a fury. But the multitude had taken cou- 
rage, and acted quite differently than they had 


done at firſt. Not expecting any aid from the 
Conſul, or the Senators, they referred them- 


ſelves no longer to any but themſelves for it. 


When a debtor was brought to the tribunal to 


be tried, they thronged thither from all parts. 
When the Conſul paſſed ſentence, they raiſed 


ſuch cries and clamour, that it could not be 


heard ; and nobody dared pur it in execution. 
Danger and fear changed ſides, and went over 
to the creditors, who were inſulted before the 
Conſul's face. a 

la this conjuncture a war with the Sabines 
menaced Rome. A decree paſſed for levying 


troops: but none offered themſelves for the ſer- 
vice. Appius became furious, and complained 


loudly of the ſoft complacency of his collegue, 
who, by a popular ſilence, betrayed the com- 
monwealth ; and, to his firſt prevarication, 
which had prevented him from rendering juſtice 
in reſpe& to the debts, added a ſecond no leſs 
criminal, in not making the levies decreed by 
the Senate. He added, That the common- 


* wealth however ſhould neither remain entire- 
. «ly without defence, nor the Conſular dignity 


Tm without 


Vinelxlus, 1 Conſula, - To : 


« without force. That he ſhould try whether 4. 0 
«himſelf alone could not ſuſtain his own au- 
«© thority and the honour of the Senate.“ 

But the boldneſs of the People, e 
by impunity, continually augmented. Appius 
ordered a remarkable ringleader of the ſedition 
to be ſeized. The Lictors had already laid 
hold of him, when he appealed from the ſen- 

tence.” The Conſul, foreſeeing aright what the 
People's judgment would be, would not com- 
ply with the appeal, and ſeemed abſolutely de- 
termined to proceed without regard to it. But 
at length he ſuffered himſelf to be overcome, 
leſs by the ſeditious cries of the People, than 
the wiſe remonſtrances and authority of the 
principal Senators. The evil however became 
more ſerious. The multitude confined them 
ſelves no longer to meer outeries: but, what 
was of a far more pernicious tendency, they re- 
tired into particular places in order to hold ſe- 
cret aſſemblies. The Conſuls at length quitted 
their office, both much hated by the People. 
Appius was extremely in favour with the Senate, 
whereas Servilius was eſteemed by neither of the 


two parties. A. Virginius and T. Vefurius 
were elected their ſucceſſors. 
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The multitude now, in. their anceriningy how 
the new Conſuls would act, began to hold noc- 
turnal aſſemblies, partly on the Eſquiline and 
partly on the Aventine hills, in order to concert 
the meaſures it might be neceſſary to take as oc- 
caſions ſhould offer, and to avoid the confuſion _ 
and ſuſpenſe, with which ſudden reſolutions 
are almoſt always attended. The Conſuls 
| perceiving how * the conſequences of 
8 theſe 


27 
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port of them to the Senate. The, ſuffrages 
could not be collected in order, ſo much tumult 


and clamour aroſe on this repreſentation againſt 5 


the Conſuls, who, inſtead of reforming ſo great 


an abuſe, as their office required, were for rid- 
ding themſelves of the odious part of it, * 


transfering it to the Senate. They were re- 
proached with their weakneſs. Are you magi- 
rates, ſaid they? Wers you really ſo, tue ſhould 
not ſee theſe frequent conſultations. held on the El- 
guiline and Aventine hills. One man of prudence 


I of ſuch an one we want, who, is undoubtedly of 


r more *beight than a, Conſul) ſuch,a, man as, Ap- 


Pius, would have put an end to all theſe aſſemblies 
In an inſtant. After this reprimand, the Con- 


ſuls aſked, what the Senate would have them 
do; and aſſured them that they ſhould, not 


1 want reſolution . 05 1.5 their orders. They 
were anſwered, 


t it was neceſſary to make 

the levies with all poſſible ſeverity : that the 
opulace were only bold and inſolent, becauſe 

they wanted employment. 1 | 
The Senate - being diſmiſſed, the. Conſuls 


aſcended their tribunal, and cited ; the younger 


citizens to liſt by name, but none of them made 


any anſwer. They were told, That tlie Peo- 


« ple would not ſuffer themſelves to be impo- 
< ſed upon; and that they ſhould not have a 
e ſingle ſoldier, if they did not wy the pro- 
miſe that had been aft them. That before 

& they put arms into their hands, it was neceſ- 
& ſary to reſtore each man his liberty, that they 
« might know whether they were to figlit for 
< their country and fellow Citizens, or for cruel 
c and mercileſs lords or maſters.” The Con- 
ſuls well knew what the Senate had directed 
them to heh but of all thoſe bold m_ 
. who 


W A 


Venus Vgrunius, Confſaks.” 
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who had talked ſo high within the walls of their A. R. Se. 


houſe, where they ran no riſque, not one ap- "wg 5 


peared to ſupport and ſhare" the danger with 
them; and it was evident that they wets upon 
the point of experiencing @ rude conflict with 


the People. Before they proceeded. to the laſt. 


extremities therefore, they it proper to 
conſuſe the Senate a ond lies and repaired 
to them directly. Phe young Senators then 


thronged around them, and treating them as 


unworthy of their office, bade them, with infults, 
abdicate an authority they wanted capacity to 


0 The Conſuls were very brief in their 


That: you may not plead igmrance, Fa- 


10; aid they, woe inform you, that you are up- 


on the point of - ſeeing a terrible ſedition break out. 


We demand of thoſe who reproach us with weak- 
neſs, that they will lend us their aſſiſtance in mating 


the levies : fince it is your plea fure 208 proceed to the 


vigorous meaſures you adviſe.” They then return- 
ed to their tribunal, and cauſed one of the Ple:- 


beians, upon whom they had their eyes, to be 
ſummoned by name. As he continued without 


_ moving, and the citizens crowded about him to 


prevent any violence from being done him, the 
Conſuls ordered a Lictor to ſeize him. The 


Lictor being repulſed, ſuch of the Senators as 5 


| were preſent with the Conſuls, exclaimi 
againſt the indignity, went down from the tri- 


bunal, and ran to aſſiſt the officer. The mul- 
titude then, who had contented themſelves with 


hindering the Lictor from ſeizing the perſon 
who had been called upon to lift, attacked the 
Senators themſelves. Upon the interpoſition of 
the Conſuls, the tumult was appeaſed. Neither 
ſtones nor darts were employed; the affair paſ- 


ſing with' more noiſe and threats than real mile 
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In the mean time the Senate aſſembled tu- 


multuouſly, and proceeded to give their opinions 
with ſtill greater tumult and diſorder. Such 


of the Senators as had been perſonally inſulted, 
demanded that the culpable ſhould be proceeded 
againſt, Ar firſt nothing was heard in the aſ- 


ſembly but clamour and rage. When this firſt 


uproar was a little pacified, on the Conſuls 
complaining, that there was as little wiſdom in 


the Senate as amongſt the populace, they began 


to deliberate with more order and tranquillity, 
Their opinions, were reduced to three heads. 
56 Virginius was againſt remitting the debts of 
rc all the debtors indiſcriminately, and only for 
« diſcharging thoſe, who, upon the promiſe of 
& the Conſul P. Servilius, had ſerved in the 
*. wars againſt the Volſci, Aurunci, and Sa- 
© bines. T. Largius repreſented, that it was 
not now 2 time to weigh and examine ſer- 


Cc yices with rigour : that the whole multitude 


68“ was no putting a ſtop to the evil, but by 
* making the relief general. That to make a 


c difference between the debtors, was to kin- 
c dle and not extinguiſh diſcord.” Appius 
Claudius, who was naturally violent, and till 
more ſo on the preſent occaſion, in effect of the 
People's hatred on the one ſide, and the exceſ- 
five praiſes of the Senators on the other, ſaid : 


It is not miſery, but licentiouſneſs, that occaſions 


be evils we now ſee. The populace are inſolent 


| becauſe they are idle. The ſole ſource of all theſe 
' diſorders is their right to appeal. When a crimi- 
nal can appeal from our judgments to his own ac- 


complices, the Couſuls have nothing left but mena- 


ces, void in reality of all power. It is therefore 


whoſe decrees there is no appeal. This flame, 


D 


neceſſary, added he, to create a Difator, from 
that 


4 
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 thatinow ſpreads ſo much, will then come to nothing 25 88 
in an inſtant. When they ſee the abſolute power o * © 
of life and death in the bands of a ſingle pays: 5 
tet them dare to inſult Bis liftors. — 

Appius's opinion ſeemed to many, as it really 
was, exceſſive and violent. On the other ſide, 
thoſe of Virginius and Largius gave reaſon to 
apprehend very pernicious conſequences; eſpe- 
cially that of the latter, which would entirely 
ruin credit and commerce. (a) It was agreed 
that the counſel of Virginius, which by a wiſe 
medium, corrected Largius s exceſs, was the 

moſt moderate and eligible: but the intrigues 

of cabals, and the view of private intereſt, 

which always did, and always will, prejudice 
public deliberations, occaſioned the preference 

to be given to Appius's opinion, who was very 

near being declared Dictator himſelf. That 
would have entirely exaſperated and alienated 

the People in a very dangerous conjuncture, 

when the Volſci, Aqui, "and Sabines, were 
actually in arms in concert. (2 But the Conſuls — 
and ancient Senators took care, that an autho- Kclared 

rity in itſelf imperious and abſolute ſhould he "a, 
| conferred upon a perſon of a mild and mode- 5. je 

rate diſpoſition, Manius Valerius, the fon Of enemy. 
Voleſus, was nominated Dictator. - | 
Though the People ſaw plainly, that i it was 
againſt them a Dictator was created, as they 
were obliged for the Right of Appeal to the bro- 
ther of the perſon cholen, they did nor believe 


— 


(a) Medium maximè, & 


moderatum utroque confili- 
um Virginii habebatur. Sed 
factione reſpectuque rerum 


privatarum, quæ ſemper of- 


ou officientque publicis 


| confi, Appius vicit. 


) Sed curæ fuit Conſu- 
libus & ſenioribus patrum, ut 
imperium, ſuo vehemens, 
manſueto permitteretur in- 


genio. 1 
that 
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o that they had any thing dangerous v approhend 
* ffom 6 popular a family. The A oiE 


a decree, * different from what 5 
long before by the Conſul Servilius'on tho like 


vecafion, by which he granted a ſu of all 


proceedings for debt, and promiſed, when the 


Lampaign was over, to terminate an affair which 
Occaſioned fo many troubles; The Dictator's 


name, which was extremely grateful to the Peo- | 
pte, and the ſovereign power of his office, in- 


duced them to place their confidence in him. 
The citizens gave in their names, and lifted 


Without difficulty. Ten legions were levied, 
each conſiſting of four thouſand foot and three ; 
hundred horſe : the Romans had never had fo 

Numerous an army on foot before. Each of the 


_ *Confuls had three legions; and the Dictator re- 


 Ferved four for himſelf. 


They could not defer ie the field i imme- 


_diately, The Latines, whofe country had been 
ruined by the Equi, demanded inftant aid. 


The Conſul Veturius, who marched on that 


fide, ſoon obliged the enemy to retire, and ſome 


time after defeated them in battle. 


The other Conſul was ſent. againſt the Volſci. 


Their army was more numerous than his. How- 


ever, he defeated them in battle, took their 
eamp, and purſued them to Velitræ, whither 
they retired, entered the place pell-mell with 
them, and made a great ſlaughter. 

The DiRator in the mean time was at blows 


with the Sabines, on which ſide lay the weight 


of the war. He defeated them, took their 
camp, gained a compleat victory, and aban- 
doned the ſpoils, which were very conſiderable, 
toi the troops. He entered Rome in triumph. 
Beſides other honouts, a CTY Fei | 
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Bis ceretho 2 Be ded kis army, 
a 18 is ts Atl Chan ged from the” 
then 125 taken at fiffin AR þ in order t6.-- 
Ve che b cople 2 ne new pro. th 18 affection, he 
Fo foul Wh 


IF: out of their order; who 1905 
: 1. Ra af & 800 Gifs 
The his fs of che e tler Hl wars had Ben een 
=, 2 et IC tr übles, which had 


en Tu 11 and to Van for a time, Save 
e Senate ind Peo ple. f great dil 2 9 7 


ho the e troop 5s Were aſcii bfg 
lafety e 0 the Ret the uſurers ch their ſide fad 


89 all poſſible Meafüres to fruſtfate the Peg- 
b 8 expectation, and the good intentions of the _ 


ictator. Valerius, previouſly to ever thing, 
immediately E ter his returh, * propoſed che a affair 
of the bes] a the Settate; Ine Alan, that 
ſatisfacti tion Thould be given the People, victb- 
\  rious over the enemies Se the State; ad who 
had juſt given, ſhining ptovfs. of their zeal for 


the Krvice of the com PS Ealth. He faction 


of young Senators, which prevailed it in that bo- 
dy, and who believed every thin Prop. 
the relief of the People, contrary tö the autho- 
rity of the Senate, broke out into violent. re- 


proaches againſt. the Didtator, . as if le Had be⸗ | 


trayed the intereſts of His own order to make 
his court tõ the people, and oc Hoped his. pro- 
poſal to be abſolutely rejected. | Valerius y 
not loſe time in vindicating Himſelf before j 


ſons incapable of hearing reaſon. _T offend To : 
ſaid he to thew, #7 in Living vo counſe els of peace 


. Cite Bair Ward 120 nen tothe þrin- 
cipal magiſtrates. 
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and concord: I do not doubt, but in a litile time 
you will be glad, that the patrons and defenders of 
the People ſhould reſemble me. As to what regards 
me, I will neither fruſtrate the expeFation of my 
fellow citizens, nor continue Dictalor in vain. 
The Diſcord within doors, and the wars abroad, 
made this office your defire.. Abroad we are aſſured 
; 75 peace : at home we oppoſe it. I chuſe rather to 
e a witneſs of ſedition as a private perſon, than as 
DiAator. On ſaying this, he quitted the Senate 
abruptly, and called an aſſembly of the People. 
When the aſſembly was formed, he appeared 
in it with all the marks of his dignity. He re- 
turned the People thanks for their readinefs in 
taking arms by his order; and at the ſame time 
gave great praiſes to the ardor and bravery 
they had ſhewn againſt the enemies of the com- 
monwealth. You have done your duty, ſays he, 
as good citizens. It ſhould be my turn to perform 
the promiſe I made you. But a faction more pow- 
erful than the authority itſelf of a Diftator, pre- 
vents the effect of my good intentions. Tam treated 
openly as the enemy of the Senate: my conduct is 
cenſured ; and my having abandoned the ſpoils of 
the enemy to you, and diſcharged you from the 
military oath, are imputed to me as crimes. 1 
know in what manner I ſhould have retorted ſuch 
injuries in the vigour of my years. But they de- 
Jpiſe an old man above ſeventy : and as I can nei- 
. ther avenge myſelf, nor do you juſtice, I volunta- 
rily renounce a dignity that is becoms painful to 
me, becauſe uſeleſs to you. The People heard this 
diſcourſe with ſentiments of the higheſt reſpect 
and veneration. Every body did him the 
Juſtice he deſerved, and the whole multitude re- 
conducted him to his houſe with as many prai- 
_— 8 if he had paſſed ſentence for the abolition 
0 t8. „ 8 
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The People kept within bounds no longer, 4 AR. 260+ © 


and the Senate began to be afraid, when they 4 
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ſaw the debtors aſſemble, not by ſtealth and in R-vrea: of 


the night, but publickly and in the face of day. People 


to the Sa- 


Under pretence that the Aqui and Sabines were 


who had taken the military oath to the Conſuls, 
were ordered not to quit their arms, nor ſepa- 
rate, It is proper to obſerve, that each Roman 
ſoldier, in lifting, ſwore not to abandon his co- 
lours, nor to withdraw without an expreſs diſ- 
charge. This oath was called ſacramentum, be- 


cauſe an oath is a thing ſacred in itſelf, What- 


ever the ſoldiers might deſire, they could not 
depart from it : ſo f frong was the impreſſion of 
religion at that time upon their minds. The 


Conſuls having made them quit the city, en- 


camped not far from each other in the neigh- 
bourhoad. The firſt method the ſoldiers thought 


cred moun- 
preparing to renew the war, the two armies, ain. 


of for diſcharging themſelves from the oath, was 


to kill the Conſuls to whom they had ſworn. 
Who oould believe, that ſo ſtrange and mon- 
ſtrous a mixture of religion and wickedneſs 


could ever enter the heart of man? As theß 
were told, that no religious engagement could Nullam 
be diflolved by a crime, one Sicinius conceived ſcelere re- 
another method. This was, to march off with ligionem 
the enſigns of the firſt camp, and afterwards exolvi. 


with thoſe of the ſecond, in doing which they 
ſhould not deſert, Denne they ſnould have with 
them what they had ſworn not to abandon. The 
expedient pleaſed the troops. How ſmall a thing 
ſatisfies the conſciences of the weak! Having 
nominated new Centurions, and placed Sicinius 
at their head, they retired in good order to a 


mountain, which was afterwards called the Sa- 


cred Mountain, at three miles frem Rome, on 


4 


the 
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; Teveron. 


So general a deſertion, 33 ſeemed the 


commencement of a civil war, extremely alarm- 


: £d the Senate, They ſaw then how much they 


erred in not believing Valerius. Some Se- 


| 'vators were deputed to thoſe ſoldiers, to prevail 


an them by fair promiſes: to return to Rome on 
the promiſe of the Senate. The army ſcarce 
vouchſafed them an hearing. 3 becomes you 
well, ſaid Sicinius to them, 20 give us your 


word for ſecurity, after having broken it ſo often. 


Dau are for being ſole maſters of the city. Very 
Well, you have our conſent to it. Ihe inferior 


People, and the poor, ſhall no longer be a burthen 
to you : Any place where we can ve in liberty 
vill be our country. | 

When this anſwer was reported, it "a" 
ed extreme conſternation. Nothing was to be 
ſeen in the city but trouble and confuſion ; the 


Plebeians preparing to retire, and the Patricians 


uſing their utmoſt endeavours to prevent it. 
Guards were poſted at the gates: but they were 
ſoon forced by the great numbers of the Peo- 


ple, moſt of whom went to join the troops. 
They committed no ravages in the country: 


but kept themſelves. withina well fortified camp, 


Which they never. quitted, hut to feteh in proyi- 


| vos z contenting themſelves with mere neceſ- 
ries. So. wiſe and moderate a conduct, which 
there. was no room to expect, alarmed the Se- 


nators more than all the reſt, and ſnhewed them, 


that this was not a tranſient flame, a ſhort emo- 


 tion-that would ſoon ſpend. itſelf and diſappear; 


but from the manner, in which this ſedition 


began, every thing paſſing with. order, and in 


concert, that the conſequences might be very 
1 In order to prevent them, they ſent new 
| depu- 


the Senate bein ng highly diſpoſed to give them 452. 
ſatisfaction. 


the citizens, and that they ſhould ſoon find what | 


bly in the field of Mars, in order to elect their 
ſucceffors. It was cuſtomary for many candi- 


wonder, that no body would accept the helm at 


monwealth was toſſed with ſo violent a ſtorm. 
The People, that is to ſay, thoſe who remained 


Plebeians and Patricians. They entered upon 


r 
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deputies. to know what the People demanded, wag 158. 


ey were no better received than 
the firſt, and for their whole anſwer were told, 
that the Senate ought to know the grievances of | 


enemies they had to deal with. 
In the mean time the Conſuls year being upon 
the point of expiring, they ſummoned an aſſem- 


dates to preſent themſelves, The citizens who 
ſtood for offices, were called ſo, from their be- 
ing cloathed in robes peculiarly white, None 
appeared at this time: and many refuſed the 
Conſulſhip, though offered them. It is no 


a time like this, when the veſſel. of the com- .-/ 
inthe city, were obliged to nominate the Con- 

ſuls themſelves. They choſe Poſtumius Comi- 

nios and Sp. Caſſius, who had borne that office 

before, and were believed equally agreeable to 


office ſooner than uſual, that it ls to lay, upon 


the firſt of September. 
Posruuius Comms; | 09, e , 
Se. | Cassfus. — 0 


The firſt thing that the new Conſuls did, WAS keene. 
to propoſe the Wa air of the debts to the Senate. lation of 
They found abundance of oppoſition to it, eſ- , Senate 
pecially from Appius, whoa conſtantly infiſte ed % Fe- 


that all the favour ſhewn the populace only made? 


them the more inſolent, and that nothing but in- 
fexibile feveritycould reducethem to — | Ls: 
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A. K 262. All the younger Senators blindly gave into this 
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the pride of the 
tiouſneſs of the People. He was one of the 


opinion. Many very tumultuous afſemblies were 
held, which paſſed in altercations and reproaches, 
and in which nothing was concluded. The 


antient Senators were all inclined to peace, and 


were convinced that the good of the ſtate re- 


quired the re-eſtabliſhment of concord between 
the citizens as ſoon as poſſible at any price what- 
ever. Agrippa Menenius ſtrongly ſupported 
this opinion. He was a man generally reſpec- 
ted, who had always obſerved a wiſe medium 
between the two parties, neither countenancing 
3 nor favouring the licen- 
new Senators, choſen by Brutus ſoon after the 
expulſion of the Kings; and by that attach- 
ment to the People by origin, and to the Se- 
nate by his new dignity, he was a very proper 
perſon to act as a Mediator between them. He 
ſpoke in the ſtrongeſt terms upon the indiſpen- 
ſable neceſſity of putting an end as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible to the unhappy diſcord that diſturbed the 


tranquility of the State. He concluded, that it 


was neceſſary to ſend a deputation, compoſed 
of the moſt antient Senators, to thofe who had 
retired, with full power to conclude a peace 


upon ſuch conditions, as they ſhould judge moſt - 


for the advantage of the Public. This advice 
was always univerſally approved. Ten depu- 
ties were nominated, in the number of whom 
the Senate did not fail to include himſelf. 

They ſet out without loſs of time. All that 


had paſſed in the Senate was already known in 


the camp. The multitude went out to meet 


them, and received them with great marks of 
Joy. Menenius Agrippa ſpoke. He dwelt 


much upon the good intentions of the Senate who 


had given them full power to treat, He * 5 
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the fatal effects, of civil diſſenſions, which had g. R. 6 © | 
| often ruined the moſt potent kingdoms, and r.. 
the great advantages of concord, which raiſed x: 
the weakeft States to 2 ſupreme degree of power „„ 
and greatneſs. He concluded his diſcgurſe with | 
a fable, known now to all the world, which | 55 
then made a very ſtrong impreſſion upon every „ | 
body by its novelty. © At a certain time, „ 
&© ſaid he, when the members of the human EE. 
body were not in the ſame good underſtand- 55 

ing as they are at preſent, and each member 14 
had its. different counſel and language, the V 
et other parts of the body were enraged that 
de they ſhould all labour for the belly, whilſt it 
& enjoyed the pleaſures provided for it in idle- 
« neſs and at eaſe, - In conſequence they form- 
te ed a conſpiracy againſt it, and agreed a- 
tec mongſt themſelves, that the hands ſhould no 
& longer carry food to the mouth, that the 
e mouth ſhould not receive it, and that the 
te teeth ſhould not grind it. Whilſt they were «7s 
& thus wrathfully intent upon reducing the belli 
tc by famine, all the members, and the whole foes al 
body grew exceedingly Jean and languicd. 
That effect diſcovered, that the belly was . 
& not ſo idle as it had been thought, vis thats | | 
if it was nouriſhed by the other members, it : 
c contributed no leſs to their ſupport, in com- 
&© municating; by the digeſtion of food, to al! „ 
ee 2855 of the body, that blood, by which theie © | 


4 ; 4 
| - 


t life and ſtrength ſubſiſted, and in circulating. | 
eit in due quantities through all the veins.”* 
He compared this inteſtine ſedition of the parts 
of the body to the diſcord that then divided 
the People and Senate. That application, which 
Vas very natural, pleaſed the whole aſſembl . 
Ile afterwards propoſed the following condi: 
tions: That ſuch as were inſolvent ſhould be 
. Vor. 1 U entire 
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A.R. 261, entirely diſcharged froin their debts. That ſuch 
om of the citizens as either had been delivered up 
to their creditors for debts, or were liable to ſuch 
judgment, ſhould have entire liberty. That for 
the time to come the Senate and People ſhould 
| unite in making ſuch regulations in reſpect to the 
affair in queſtion, as ſhould be judged moſt expe- 
dient. The people agreed to all theſe conditions : 
but they demanded, that one ſhould be added, 
which was of far greater importance. © By the | 
creation of a Dictator with unlimited authority, 
the. law, which admitted appeals to the People 
from the Decrees of any magiſtrate whatſoever, 
was in a manner made void. To reinftate them 
in ſome meaſure in their rights, they inſiſted- 
that magiſtrates ſhould be created, whoſe ſole 
duty ſhould be the conſervation of their 
rights and privileges, who ſhould be elected on- 
ly out of the People, and whoſe pe erſons ſhould 
be facred and inviolable. Though the deputies 
had unlimited powers, and did not difapprove 
this new demand'; however, as it was unfore- 
ſeen, and of great” importance, they deſired per- 
miſſion to impart it to the Senate, whoſe con- 
ſent they urged to be abſolutely neceſſary. The 
Senate, in conſequence complied with it, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of Appius, who in 
the higheſt fury called upon gods and men to 
witneſs all the evils, which ſuch an innova- 
tion would bring upon the Commonwealth. 
All that the deputies had concluded was rati- 
fied by the Senate. The People in effect crea- 
ted the new magiſtrates in the aſſembly called 
Comitia Curiata, who were called Tribunes of the 
People. The perfons firſt choſen were L. Ju- 
nius Brutus, and C. Sicinius Bellutus, who had 
always been at the head of the People from the 
beginning of this affair 3 and aifer them C. and 
oy : - P. 


8 
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— 1 P. Liciniuis; and Sp: Icilius Ruga. Theſe were An. wes 
the firſt five Tribunes of the People. They en- 491. 
tered upon office the tenth of December; and 


from thenceforth the Tribunes of the People al- 1 ug 


a 
8 


ways began to act on that day. | 
Lucius Junius, who was placed at the head 
of the Tribunes, had the ſame name as he who 
. had expelled the Tyrants; and in order to have 
a more entire reſemblance to that illuſtrious de- 
liverer of his country, he even cauſed himſelf 
to be ſurnamed Brutus. He was a turbulent 
ſeditious man, who wanted neither wit nor pe- 
netration, was particularly a great ſpeaker, and 
| ſpoke freely what he thought, 

I have already ſaid, that the perſons of theſe 
magiſtrates. mere ſacred and inviolable. The 
People paſſed an expreſs law for that purpoſe, 

by which it was prohibited to lay hands upon 
the Tribunes, or do them any violence, upon 
any pretence whatſoever. Whoever infringed 
tis law, was declared accurſed : ſacer eto; and 
his eſtate confiſcated to the goddeſs Ceres. It 
was lawful to kill him without any form of 
proſecution. And in order that this law might 
never be violated, the People engaged them- 
elves by oath, and under the moſt dreadful im- 
precations, as well in their own name as in that 
of all their deſcendants, never to aboliſh it. 
This law was called ſacred ; as all laws were 
that were confirmed by an oath, and impreca- —  } 
tions againſt ſuch as violated them: 'and this 
occaſioned the mountain to which the People 
had retired, and where it was paſſed, to be 
called the Sacred Mountain. 

Two other annual magiſtrates were 1 at Hs 
the ſame time, called Plebeian ÆAdiles, who Alla. 
were ſubordinate to the Tribunes of the People, 
| l their. orders to be. put in execution, ad- 

„ Tm U 3 | n 
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-; miniſtered juſtice under them, took care that 
N = . the — and public places were kept in re- 
pair, and preſided in reſpe& to ptoviſions. 
Ihus the laſt troubles excited on account of 
debts were terminated, after deen fubſified 
above three months. 


. dee, ze 


3 Roman hiſtory, I mean between the two orders | 


Ade Senate, of the ſtate. The origin and cauſe of it are by 


no means for the honour of the Senate; the 


— and cruelty of many of their body hav- 
made way for it. The citizens, who had 

Io what they had by the misfortunes of the 
times, the incurſions of enemies, and the rava- 
ging of their lands, by bad ſeaſons, fires, and 
the like accidents, and, ſome no doubt, by their 
own bad conduct, were thereby rendered unable 
to cultivate theis lands, continue their com- 
merce, and employ themſelves in their uſual la 

| bours, They ſaw themſelves therefore obliged 
to have recoutſe to the rich, who willingly opened 
their purſes to them, but upon the hard and heavy 
condition of paying great intereſt for the money 
they lent them. This ſmall, preſent; and tranſ- 
_ tory aſſiſtance became their ruin. © Arrears 
were perpetually running on, and debts aug- 
menting; whilſt even relief itſelf increaſed the 

- Mcapacity of diſcharging them. At length 
When they were become entirely inſolvent, they 
vere delivered up by the law to their creditors, 
who treated them with the utmeſt cruelty like 
flaves, loading them. with wons, and flaying 
them with ſcourges. I am ſenſible that the 

| whole bedy of the Senators were not infected 
with this ſhameful diſeaſe of avarice: we have 


_ ſeen many of them carry their contempt of = 


3 and love of poverty, almoſt to exceſs. 
The whole Senate may however in ſome ſenſe 
e 8 555 8 be 
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be faid' to have made themſelves accomplices i in 2 — 
that crime. by their indolence and connivance; 4 75 


A ſingle example of ſeverity employed at firſt 
againſt the culpable, would have put a ſtop te 
the evil in its origin: but the Poor are looked 


upon as nothin "> and people are afraid to offend 
h 


the Great. e government however by this 

weak condeſcenſion are accountable for a thou- 

ſand diſorders, which it had been eaſy to ſup- 

preſs in their birth, and which afterwards be- 
ame too ſtrong to be remedied. 


A ſecond fault of the Senate, no leſs contra- 


ry than the former to the moſt eſſential princi- 

ples of good policy, was breach of faith and 
promiſe. When the enemy are at the gates of 
Rome, and there is a preſſing occaſion for the 


People, the Senate grows gentle, becomes kind, 


and makes careſſes with the fineſt promiſes in 


the world. As ſoon as the danger is over, they 


believe themſelves diſcharged, and entirely for- 
get them: an unworthy and wretched conduct, 


that brings the commonwealth to the very brink” 
of deſtruction. If on the one ſide there had 


not happened to be ſome good hearts and wiſe 
heads in the Senate, to adviſe and ſupport that 
body, and the Roman People on the other had 


been more violent and outrageous, perhaps there 


i 3 had been an end of Rome for evermore. The 


enemies at the gates with the Tarquins at their 


head, the People diſcontented and revolted : ar 


fuch a time what was not to be feared! It is faid 
with great reaſon, that faith to engagements is 
the firmeſt foundation and ſupport of ſtates, and 


that it ought to be the principal object of all 


| who have the adminiſtration of publick affairs. 


The character of the Roman People is per- 


fectly ſeen in the commotions and troubles F 


have Juſt been relating. We muſt remember 
. that 


| 
| 
| 


% 
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A. R. 261- that they were not ſubject to the Senate, that 
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they were independent of that Order's authority, 

and formed, as well as itſelf, a diſtin& body of 
the ſtate. What I admire then in this People, 
is the wiſdom and moderation which they ſhew 
in the very height, as it ſeems, of their rage 


and ferment. They commit no hoſtilicy, they 


ruin no lands of the Patricians their enemies, 
and re- unite as ſoon as reaſonable conditions are 
granted them. They retain this moderation du- 
ring more than three hundred years, notwith- 


. ſtanding the continual conteſts between the Se- 
nate and People. The firſt ſedition wherein 
blood was ſhed at Rome, was that of Tib. 


Gracchus. i 
The Senate were well puniſhed far the 3 5 


they had committed in the affair of the debts, 


by the new inſtitution of the Tribunes of the 
People, which was the conſequence of it, and 
which gave a mortal wound to their authority. 
At firſt they were only five in number, which 


was afterwards augmented to ten. They were 


choſen. by the People, and could be elected on- 
ly out of their order. Their election came on 
regularly the tenth of December, Their office 


was annual. As it was not deemed in the rank. 


of the higheſt dignities of the State, in order to 


ſtrengthen its authority, and for the better ſecu- 


rity of the perſons of the Tribunes, it was de- 
clared ſacred and inviolable by a decree of the 
People, and all violence to them prohibited up: 
on pain of death. They were at firſt created 
to prevent the People from being oppreſſed, to 


ſerve them as an aſylum and ſupport againſt the 
great, and to defend their rights and intereſts. 
A citizen who believed himſelf injured had re- 


courſe to them. They ſupported him, not on- 


ly againſt private perſons, but the magiſtrates 


themſelves, 
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remſelves. If the Senate paſſed any decree, or 2 * 261. 
formed any reſolution, that diſpleaſed the Peo- 41. 42 
ple, it ſuffced that only one of the Tribunes 
oppoſed it, to ſuſpend its execution. If the 
authority of the Tribunes had been confined 
within the bounds of its firſt inſtitution, which 
was to defend and ſupport the“ People againſt 
the unjuſt enterprizes of the Senate, nothing had 
been more laudable and uſeful ;' nothing being 
- more, reaſonable, than that the People ſhould = 7 
have magiſtrates for the conſervation of their 
privileges. But the Tribunes did not keep long 
within thoſe juſt bounds. They laboured per- 
petually to augment the power of the People; 
making it their glory to humble and mortity, 
the Senate as much as poſſible. 
The power of theſe magiſtrates became ſo 
formidable, that they believed themſelves ſuffi- 
ciently authorized to arreſt and reifen the 
Conſuls themſelves. 
8 word, there was nothing that they 
did not undertake and effect by invincible 
perſeverance. We ſhall ſoon ſee the faction 
of theſe Dribunes, the perpetual artificers of 
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3 7 think it 1 here to 
explain once for all a vord that 


frequently occurs in this hiſto- 
ry, which has a double ſenſe : 


that is the, word People. Tha. 


word often fignifies the whole 


Roman people, conſidered gene- 


rall + as forming only ane bo- 
Ay, but compoſed of tauo parts, 
of which the Senate is the moſt 
noble. For example, in this 
ſenſe it is ſaid, The Sabines made 
war againſt the Roman peo- 
ple: They concluded à peace 


avith the Roman people, & c. 


The ſame rd. is Very often 


taken £7 a one 5 of the 
commonwealth, called ſome- 
times Plebes, from whence 


comes © the word Plebeians, 


ewhich can be rendered in 
French only by the .word Peu- 


ple, People : for that of po- 


pulace, ftridtly ſpeaking, fg 


nifies only the mob or dregs 


People. The context gene- 
ral ſuffices to clear up this 


ambiguty ; but I thought pro- 


per to take notice of it, becauſe 


1 find myſelf JR at a 2 | 


about it, 


* 4 28 diſcord, 


"ov 


A us, Cara vs, Conſals: 


Ae diſcord, oceaſion a declared war to take puch 


| — 


till after a very lon 


between the Senate and People, which wil be 


carried on with great warmth and violence on 


both ſides, will have truces from time to time 


of conſiderable length and ſufficient tranquillity, = 


but not come to way ar arms and ſhedding; blood 
eries of years. = 
Before I — ny this point, ir is neceſſary to 


obſerve, that the power of the Fribunes was 


* confined to the city, and that the Right of Ap- 


peal 9 did not extend to above 2 ene 


Ne from en 
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HIS third book. anludes the f — 
almoſt thirty years, from the iſtory 
of Coriolanus, which immediately fol- 

1 the inſtitution of the Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple, till the law propoſed by the Tribune Te- 
rentillus, which makes way for the creation of 
the Decemviri; that is to ſay, from the: 261ʃt 
to the OT year of Rane... 


CHAP. = 1 


5 Siege and ailing of Corioli, wohere Anc. Ie 
afterwards ſurnamed Coriolanns, n, 
himſelf. Treaty with the Latines renewed. 

Death of Menenius Agrippa. Honours rindiyid 

" to bis poverty. "Exceſſroe famine at Rome. 

| New troubles. Coriolanus demands the Conſul- 
Hip, and is rejected. He declares violently 
againſt the People on the occaſion of the diftri- 

bution of corn. He adviſes the Senate to take 
© the advantage of the People's miſery for aboliſh- 
ng the office of Tribune. He is cited before 
the People, and condemned to baniſhment. He 
retires to the Volſet, and engages them to makes 
war with Rome. He 2 zes Rome. He re- 


5 jets e 


wu 
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| Jefts the embaſſy of the Senators; and that of 
the Prieſts. He raiſes the ſiege at the requeſt 

F his mother, and returns into baniſbment. 
His death. | 


-==x" EA CE ww 1 wichia ea 
491- 5 Rome had no other thoughts than of raiſing 
Ls "a troops for the war abroad. During the troubles 
—416. of the commonwealth, Sp. Caſſius and Poſtu- 
Liv. 1.2. mius Cominius had been elected Conſuls. The 
Lp command of the army fell to the latter by lot. 
Coriol. p. It conſiſted of a great number of Roman troops, 
216218. and conſiderable ſuccours of the Latines. The 
Siego of Conſul marched againſt the Volſci, took two 
Grief. ſmall towns, Longula and Poluſca, by affault, 
a and then fate down before Corioli, one of the 
ſtrongeſt places. in the country, The inhabi- 
tants had made preparations for the ſiege before; 
and accordingly made a vigorous defence. 
The Conſul did not ſucceed in his firſt attacks, 
which were continued till night ; but was re- 
pulſed with great loſs. . Reſolved to renew the 
aſſault the next day, he cauſed rams, mantles, 
and ſcaling ladders to be got ready. But re- 
ceiving advice, that the Antiates were on their 
march to aid the People of Corioli, their rela- 
tions and allies, and approached with a ſtrong 
re · inforcement, he divided his army into two 
bodies, left one to continue the ſiege under the 
command of T. Largius, and marched with 
the other to meet the enemy. 
. Amongſt the troops that ms before Co- 
 EbaraFer rioli was a young officer, named Marcius, a 
C_ Patrician by birth, and generally (a) eſteemed 
| evard; fur. for his valour and prudence, who will act a 


e Co- great part in the ſequel. Having loſt his father 


Plut. in © Ka 90G 
Cale of (a) Conſilio & manu * 


5˙ 314. | RO. . 


| neſs and conſtancy often degenerated into ex- 
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in his infancy, he was brought up under the an. ge. 
care of his mother Veturia, a woman of auſtere " a 
virtue, and ſhewed by his example, that if the 
condition of an (a) orphan is unfortunate on many 
accounts, it does not however prevent one, 

whoſe fate it is, from becoming a great man. But 

as that condition generally occaſions the neglect 

of education, it often happens, that in ſuch per- 

ſons the greateſt virtues are attended with great 

vices, Which have not been corrected in their | 
youth, The character of Marcius was ſteadineſs 15 
and conſtancy in his reſolutions, which made him 

do abundance of great and noble actions, but 
which, for want of having received the proper a 
bent in time, made him alſo commit a great 
number of conſiderable faults; not unlike a rich 

and fertile ſoil, which, when uncultivated, pro- 

duces abundance of bad, amongſt its good, | 

plants and herbage. Accordingly, that ſteadi- 


n 


ceſs and paſſion, of which he was not maſter, 
and an inflexible obſtinacy, that did not know. 
what it was to give in through complacency to 
the opinion of another. Hence, at the ſame 
time that he was admired for a ſuperiority of 
ſoul, which rendered him inacceſſible to plea- 
ſures and riches, and invincible to the ſevereſt og 
labours, his lofty and imperious diſpoſition made 
him ſeem difficult and untractable in the com. 
merce of life. So true is it, ſays Plutarch after 
having drawn his character, that the beſt fruit 
men can derive from the familiarity of the mu- 
ſes, is to acquire in the commerce of letters a 1 
gentleneſs and humanity of diſpoſition, that ren- „„ 
Fa them amiable, | ; | | | 
"we Haag * Wa e e ads wider. is | | | __ 
' Hom. II. I. 22. ver. 490. | 
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- Marcius fignalized himſelf in a particular 
manner at the fiege of Corioli. The beſieged, 


Taking of full of confidence in effect of the aid which the 
Corieli. Antiates were bringing them, opened all their 


gates, and made a general fally upon the be- 


ſiegers. The Romans kept therr- ground, and 


killed them abundance of men ar firſt. But 
they were afterwards obliged to give way before 


the new forces that poured continually out of 


the city. Marcius, in deſpair to fee their flight, 
made head with an handful of troops, and ſuſ- 


rained the whole weight of the enemy's attack. 
The Volſci in conſequence, of whom he made 


2 dreadful flaughter, gave way in their turn, 
and regained their walls. Marcius purſued them 
with the utmoſt vigour, calling to his comrades 
that fled, to reſume courage and return to the 
charge. The latter, aſhamed of their fear, ral- 
lied. as he bade them, joined him, and taking 
advantage of the enemy's diſorder, eompleated 
their defeat. They all together entered pell- 


mell into the city with the Volſci, which was 


= 


DA ' Marcius, infatiable of glor 
the An- 

choſen troops to the conſuPsarmy. It was the 
. cuſtom of the Romans, when they were upon 


Hates. 


obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, and was Plun- 
dered by the ſoldiers. 


AS as the 
place was reduced, flew witha ſmall numberof 


the point of giving battle, to make their (a) wills 
without writing any thing, but only nominating 
their heir before three or four witneſſes. Mar- 


cius, on his arrival, found Cominius's ſoldiers 


ſo employed, and the two armies ready to en- 
gage. He informed him of the taking of Co- 


rioli, which news ſpread joy and ardour through 
the W Woops, and terror and Fon 


. ed aba. alle teltamentum in — facere. 5 
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charge was ſounded; Marcius attacked theene- 
my with a ſmall body” of troops under his 

command, and at the firſt ſhock bore dawn all 
that were fo bold to face him. Having opened - 
himſelf a way by this ſucceſsful attack to the 
main body of the Antiates, he fpread terfor and 
-diforder throughout their army, and wherever 


_—_— 
— 


* 
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he turned, none daring to ſtand his charge, he 


broke and penetrated their ranks. nn 
made a feint to/futround him in vain: all fled 
at his approach, and none ventured to attack 
him except retreating and at a diftance. The 
Conſul, who on 'his fide had alſo puſhed the 
- Antiates with great vigour; but who feared that 
Marcius would at ler gth fall under the multitude 
of darts that the enemy continually poured 
on him, detached a body of choſen troops, and 
commanded them to march in clofe order, and 
to charge where the enemy made moſt re- 
_ Thofe brave Romans made no difficulty 
in opening themſelves a paſſage e to Marelus, 
whom they found covered all over with wounds, 
and ſurrounded with à great amber of dying 
men, whom he had laid at his feet. Fhe cou- 
- rage of that brave officer revived at the ſigut of 
that re- inforcement, and he went on breaking 


the enemy wherever they continued to mate 


head. Some he obliged to fly, others fell under 


his ſword; and the reſt he drove before him like 
faves, Nene -diſtinguiſhed themſelves jw of 


in this battle, than thoſe who were" ſent to ſu 
port Marcius. But the bravery-of that gen. 
rous Roman obſcured that of all others, and ie 
Was allowed that the victory was owing to him. 
The glory acquired by Marcius in this war 
faded that of the Conſul Poſtumius in ſueh a 
manner, that, but for a treaty engraved m—_ a 
” | Pillar 


— 


Ghry and. 
reward of 
Marcius. 


302 Co Ixus, Cass Ius, Conſuls. 
A.R. 262. pillar of braſs, poſterity would not have known; 
= & that Poſtumius had ever made war againſt the 
Voolſci. However, which is very extraordinary 
aaäland eſtimable in a general of an army, the 
Conſul conceived no jealouſy on that account. 
The day after the battle, at the head of the 
wuhole army, he gave Marcius the greateſt praiſes, 
and in reward of his valour and the conſidera- 
ble ſervices, which he had done in both actions, 
he crowned him with his own hands, and to 
that mark of honour _ other . 
highly capable of ſoothing the victor. He 
made him a preſent of 5 War- horſe richly 
. 2 and adorned with all the ornaments 
- uſually worn by that of the General. He gave 
him the choice of ten priſoners, with permiſſion 
to take ten of each of the different ſpecies that 
compoſed the ſpoils. The Juſtice, which Poſtu- 
mius did Marcius, was attended with univerſal 
_. applauſe, a glorious teſtimony both of the Con- 
ſul's equity, and the young victor's merit. 
Marcius came forwards, and after having re- 
turned Poſtumius, and the troops his thanks for 
their good will, and declared, that he would 
not abuſe it, he accepted only the horſe and one 
of the priſoners, who was his friend. The ſol- 
diers, who already knew the greatneſs of his 
GH mind, were more charmed than ever with his 
Plutarch. diſintereſtedneſà and modeſty, and conceived 
the virtue with which he refuſed ſuch valuable 
rewards undoubtedly preferable to that which 
had rendered him worthy of them. They con- 
ferred another honour upon him, that he could 
not refuſe. To perpetuate in his perſon the re- 
membrance of the double victory he had ac- 
quired, they ſurnamed him Coriolanus, a name 
which he ever after retained with the efteem and 
admiration of his citizens. 


4 


* . 
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1 is very common in a profeſſion, which — . 
ſeems to breathe nothing but glory, to find 8 5 | 


nerals of armies, who in ſome meaſure renounce 


it in reſpect to themſelves, in order to pay ho- 
mage to ſuperior merit in the perſon of à ſimple 
officer. What compariſon is there between this 


truly heroic greatneſs of ſoul, in my opinion 
much more eſtimable than victory itſelf, and the 
meanneſs of thoſe, to whom all merit but their 


own gives umbrage; and who have no view bur 
to obſcure and ſuppreſs it, to the utmoſt of their 


power? I am ſurprized and ſorry, that Livy 
has run over the taking of Corioli, and the great 
exploits of its conqueror, ſo ſlightly: + 


The defeat of the Antiates obliged the reſt of 
the Volſci to ſollicit the amity of the Roman 5 


People, and cauſed thoſe who were making pre- 
parat ions for a war with them, to lay down 

their arms. Poſtumius treated them —— 
and as ſoon as he returned bo Rage, he disbe ad- 
ed his army. 


At the ſame time the treaty of. peace: with "OE 
the Latines was renewed, which had been refu- with the 
| {ed till now. The Romans were induced to Latin 6. 
come into it through gratitude- for the concern. ps 


that People had expreſſed firſt on account of 
the divifion, then of the reconciliation of the 
Senate and People, and laſtly, for the conſide- 
rable aid they had lately given them in the-war 


newly terminated.  . This new [treaty was con- 
W in terms, that ſeem very remarkable to 
: < That the peace between the Romans, 
« pc all the Latine States, ſhall ſubſiſt as long 


« as the heavens and the earth. That neither 
&« People ſhould ever make war againſt the 


40 . That they ſhould never call i in foreign 


enemies: That they ſhould never give paſ- 


2 lage through their territories to the Mg 
cc 7 
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44 A8 «of each other: That they ſhould al) 
| « aſſiſt each other with all their forces in he 


Cantata, Cnc: Con 


«wats, that either ſhould have to ſuſtain: 


© That the ſpoils taken from che ehemy, when 


they fought with joint forces,” ſhould be 

< equally divided between them: That the dif- 
<< ferences which ſhould ariſe bet wen particu- 
lars in reſpect to private contracts, ſhould 
be terminated at the tribunal of that People, 
es in whoſe dominions ſuch contracts were 
made : That nothing ſhould be either added 


4 to, or retrenched from, the conditions of this 
A trkaty, without the unanimous conſent of all 


' & the Romans and all the Latines: That bott 


People ſhall ſwear by all that is moſt ſacred 
to them, to obſerve velignoully* all the arti- 
cles of this treaty. 

The Senate, on their ids, devtedd public a- 


crifices and thankſgivings to the gods for the 


ſucceſs of their reconciliation with the Peo- 
ple. They alſo added a third day to the feſti- 


val called Feriæ Latina, which before continued 


baut co days. The diles, of whoſe crea- 


| Death of 


tion we have ſpoken above, preſided in the ſa- 


crifices and games which were GIRO during 


_ this feſtival. 
Some time r the eblebration. of this feſti- = 


Menenius val died Menenius Aprippi I illuſtrious Se- 


Agrippa. 


Honburt 


endered 
2 e, triumph dy his victory. It was by his coun- 


nator, who had been C lad defeated 
the. Sabines, and had dee, . honour of a 


ſels and authority, that the Senate conſented to 
the return of the People, and the People laid 


down their arms and te- united with the Senate. 


With (aj all this merit and all theſe glorious 


(e] Huic i interpreti arbitro- ductori plebis Roma ana in ur- 


| que concordie civium, lega- bem, 8 funeri defuits | 


md ad — — Liv. 


titles 


Pomtnrvs, Cassrus, Conſuls- 30 
tles, he died poor, and did not leave enough A. R. 6 
to defray ee of his funeral. The — 8 __ 
Public ſupplied that charge. The Tribunes 
having aſſembled the People, harangued them in 
praiſe of Menenius. They related all the great 
things he had done both in war and peace: 1 
they extolled his excellent qualities to the ſkiesz 
his diſintereſtedneſs, frugality, 2 con- 
tempt of riches, extreme abhorrence of uſury, 
and the cruel gains derived from the blood of 
the unfortunate; and they concluded with re- 
preſenting, that it would be exceedingly ſname- 
ul, if ſo great a man were deprived after his 
death of the honours he deſerved, for want of 
having left wherewithal to defray the expences 
of his funeral. Every (a) individual laid a tax 
upon himſelf with joy, which amounted to a 
conſiderable ſum. The Senate, prompted by 
a noble jealouſy, conſidered as an indignity to 
the State, that a man of ſuch merit ſhould be 
interred by the alms of private perſons, and 
judged, that it was but juſt that the expence 
_ ſhould be defrayed out of the public treaſury. 
An order for that purpoſe was immediately iſſued 
to the Quæſtors, who ſpared nothing, that could 
give the funeral pomp of Menenius all the 
ſplendor and magnificence worthy his rank and 
virtue. The. People, piqued in their turn with | 
a generous emulation, abſolutely refuſed to take : 
back the money they had given, which the ld 
Quæſtors would have returned. They made a - of 
preſent of it to the children of Menenius, that „ 
their poverty might not oblige them to engage 2M 
in profeſſions unworthy of the rank and glory | 
of their father, FVV 


12 Extulit eum plebs, ſextantibus collatis in capita. = | 


Genen Minvers, Conſul 


Is it -in the Reader's power not to Admire 
all we have juſt related What a luſtre 
does poverty, eſpecially, reflect in this place, 
in the midft of this fine train of virtues and 
glorious actions, that attract the praiſes, and 


occaſion the regret, of an whole people! Have 


riches, in their moſt glaring magnificence, any | 
thing that comes near it?: 
At the ſame time, the Conſuls made the Cen- | 


ſus (or muſter) of the Roman People, who 


amounted to above an hundred and ten thou- 


: A. R. 262. 
Ant. C. 
492. 


Exceſſive 


amine at 
ome. 


Dionyſ. 


1.7. p. 417, 


| ſand men : this was the ſeventh, 


T: 8 8 
P. Minvcivs, 


Unt theſe Conſuls, whilſt all things were 
quiet both at home and abroad, Rome was 
afflicted with a great famine, of which the re- 
treat of the People to the Sacred Mountain was 


418, 433. the cauſe. That retreat began about the autum- 


Liv. I. 2. 
c. 34. 


nal equinox, the time when People begin to 
ſow, and did not end till the winter ſolſtice: 
during all which interval the lands lay uncul- 
tivated, and without being ſown ; and that oc- 
caſioned a great ſcarcity of proviſions. "The. 
Senate, to remedy that evil, which it ought 


timely to have foreſeen and prevented, ſent in- 


to Hetruria, Campania, the country of the Vol- 
ſei, and even into Sicily, to purchaſe as much 


corn as they could. The deputies who went 


to Sicily, having met with a rude ſtorm, did 


not arrive till very late at Syracuſe, where they 
were obliged to paſs the winter, At Cumæ, 


the Tyrant Ariſtodemus kept the money, which 


had been paid him for the purchaſe of corn, 
and the deputies thought themſelves too happy 
in "ow able to "—_ with their lives. The 


: + ay * 
9 —— 


' Gxpanms, Maxvervs, Conſuls?- 


Volſei, far from aſſiſting, the Romans, prepar-4- DOI 
ed to march againſt them: but a dreadful (plague . 


that ſuddenly happened, prevented them. It 
raged fo violently, that at Velitræ, one of their 
principal cities, only the tenth part of the inha- 
bitants eſcaped it. They had recourſe to the 
Romans, who, forgetting the enmity of the Vol- 
ſei, and being beſides well ſatisfied to rid Rome 
of ſome part of its citizens, ſent thither a nu- . 
merous Colony, who did not go without reluc- 
tance to a city, where the pelfilence had lately 
made ſuch ravages. They ſent alſo one for the 
ſame reaſon to Norba, a conſiderable city in the 
country of the Latiries, The deputies ſucceed- 
ed only in Hetruria, where they purchaſed a 
great quantity of grain, which they ſent in barks, p 
ro Rome. This ſupply. ſerved the city for 
ſome time: but an exceſſive dearth ſoon en- 
ſued. 


The 8 rekindled this flames of difcord. 


W 
The Tribunes of the People, and ſtill more Si- dend 


cinius and Junius, who were then Zdiles, in- 
ceſſantly held ſeditious diſcourſes againſt the Se- 
nate. The more to exaſperate the poor, whom, 
their miſery already inclined too much to rage, 
they affirmed, 4 That the rich had proviſions 
„in their houſes which they carefully con- 
e cealed: that with the aid of their money, 
= they had engroſſed all that had been brought 
into the city: that with thoſe helps it was 
eaſy for them to pteſerve themſelves from 
hunger, whilſt the poor, who had no ſuch 
4 reſerves, ſuffered all the rigour of it. They 
e even went ſo far as to affirm, that the only 
view in ſending a Colony amongſt che Volle, 


vas to expoſe it ae to the Plagys.i in 
I contagious a | 


'208  Gzeanrws, Minvcivs, Conſuls. 
AR. a6 Every thing was in tumult and diſorder. 


Ant. C, 


490. 


The Confuls ſummoned an aſſembly of the 
People, to undeceive them in reſpect to the bad 
impreſſions which had been unjuſtly given them 

- againſt the Senate. But the Fribunes interrupt - 
ing their diſcourſe without any reſpect for their 


dignity, excited ſo violent a tumult, that it 
was impofſibte to comprehend what either ſide 


was for ſaying. The Conſuls pretended, that 


the Tribunes had no power to treat directly with 


the People, and that their functions extended no 
. farther than the right of oppoſition. The latter 


maintained on their ſide, that every thing which 
was decided before the People, was their bu- 
ſineſs, and that it was as much their right to 
fpeak in theſe aſſemblies, as that of the Conſuls 
to ſpeak in the Senate, where they preſided. 
The diſpute grew extremely hot, when Junius, 
who was only Ædile this year, demanded per- 
miſſion of the Conſuls to ſpeak, promiſing to 


appeaſe the fedition, The Conſuls believing 


they had carried their point, becauſe the Ple- 
beian orator addreſſed himſelf to them, with- 
out regard to the Tribunes who were preſent, 
made no difficulty to give him leave to explain. 
himſelf. A profound filence enſued, and Juni- 


us, without any farther introduction, ſaid to 
the Conſuls; Have you forgot, that at the time 


when we laboured in concert, a reconciliation be- 
een the two orders of the Commonwealth; that 
no Patrician interrupted thoſe who were charged 
with the People's intereſts, and that this was in ef- 


felt of an expreſs agreement; that both ſides might 


give their reaſons with the greater order and tran- 


, quillity ? I very well remember it, replied Ge- 
_ ganius. Why then, continued Junius, do you in- 


terrupt our Tribunes now, whoſe perſons are ſacred, 


lud who are the magiſtrates of the public? Me in- 


| ferrups 


. 


2 «ES. 
# FFI 


terrupt them with juſtice, ſaid Geganius, becas uſe AR 
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as we ourſelves called the afſembly according to the 490. 


privilege of our office, the right of ſpeaking belongs | 


10 26. The Conſul added too precipitately, and _ 


_ without foreſeeing the conſequence of his words, 
that, if the Tribunes bad ſummoned the aſſembly, 
he would have been ſo far from interrupting them, 
that be would not ſo much as have come to bear 
Junius no ſooner heard thoſe laſt words than 
he cried out in a tranſport of joy: -Plebeians, 
you have conquered. And as for you, Tribunes, 
give place to the Conſuls. Let them harangue as 
much as they pleaſe to-day, to-morrow I'll eue 
you the dignity. and power of your office. 
It was now neceſſary to diſmiſs the aſſembly, 
upon account of the night which had come on 
during theſe diſputes. The next morning the 
Tribunes with x principal Plebeians repaired 
to the Forum at break of day, and immediately 
took poſſeſſion of the temple of Vulcan, where 
| thoſe who were for haranguing uſually placed 
themſelves, An innumerable crowd of * any 
ſoon filled the place. The Tribune Icilius ſpoke, 
After having declaimed warmly againſt the Pa- 
tricians, he repreſented, that the office of Tri- 


_ Þ 0 
. 


bune would become uſeleſs, if the Tribunes were 


not impowered to aſſemble the People, in order 
to repreſent to them what was for their intereſt. 
He concluded with demanding, that they might 
be authorized by a new law to ſummon aſſem- 
blies; and that to interrupt and diſturb them in 
the exerciſe of their office, ſhould be prohibited 
under great penalties, The people cried out 
with one voice, that he ſhould propoſe it him- 
ſelf. He had prepared it during the night, in 
concert with his Collegues, and had it ready. It 
was conceived in theſe terms: In the affern- 
/G 


3 Mimwerus, Conſulst 


. 262+ & blies of the People held by the Tribunes, let 


s noone contradict or interrupt them. If any 


« one infringes this law, he ſhall give ſecurity 
t to the Tribunes to appear before them when. 


es cited, and to pay the fine in which he ſhall 


ce be condemned. Whoever ſhall refuſe to do 
& this, let him be put to death, and let his for- 


& tune be conſecrated to the gods. If any diſ- 


6 putes ariſe concerning the fine, the People 
t ſhall decide them.“ The law was accepted 


| by the unanimous ſuffrages of the People; and 


ie Senate, after a long reſiſtance, were at length 
qbliged to conſent to it. = 

The different degrees of power achuired by 
the People are worth obſerving as they occur. 
The inſtitution of the Tribunes, granted on the 
Sacred Mountain in conſequence of the reconci- 
liation of the two orders of the Commonwealth, 


Vas the baſis and. foundation of that authority, | 


which roſe to ſuch an height in proceſs of time. 
The law, by which the. perſons'of thoſe. magi- 
ſtrates were declared ſacred and inviolable, was 


of great weight to them. They however had 


hitherto no other rights than to interpoſe in fa- 
your of the People, when their intereſts were 
affected. But the new law, of. which we now 


| ſpeaks gave a greater extent to their functions 


an the mere power of oppoſition, with which 
they were inveſted on the Sacred Mountain. 


This law expreſsly impowered them to call and 


preſide in aſſemblies: nor dic they confine hems I 
elves to that. 


Theſe feuds, however warm they were, did 


not riſe on either ſide to poſitive violence, 


as is uſual enough 1 in the like diviſions, The 
poor made no irruptions into the houſes of 
he rich, to plunder the proviſions they believed 

eoncralet thexe, . They did not ſeize ſuch by 
| yiolence, | 


* * > * 


Groans, Minucivs, Conſuls! 


1 as they ſaw expoſed to ſale: but were an 44 
patient with the little nouriſhment they bought 4906. 


at a very dear rate; and hei their money was 
gone, they lived upon herbs and roots, and 
ſuſtained hunger without murmuring, or at leaſt 
without proceeding to any exceſſes, The rich 


on their ſide committed no violence againſt the 


miſerable; and without abuſing the power, 
which they had over an infinity of their crea- 
tures who were at their diſpoſal, to remove or 
puniſh the mutinous, they behaved like good fa- 
thers, who overlook and diſſemble their know- 
ledge of the faults of their children. Thus, 
notwithſtanding their ſecret faults, they obſerved 
a moderation on both ſides, of which civil diſ- 
ſenſions do not ſeem ſuſceptible. 8 
The Conſuls, in this conjuncture, made the 
Senate paſs a decree for levying troops, and 
taking the field with an army. The apparent 
Pretext was to oppoſe the enemy, who made 
frequent. incurſions into the lands of the Com- 
monwealth; but they were alſo in hopes of 
bother advantages. In ſetting an army on foot, 
the great number of inhabitants that they drew . 
out of Rome, made it more eaſy for thoſe who 
remained to ſubſiſt during the ſcarcity z and 
| as. thoſe who were to ſerve abroad, were to 
live in the enemy's lands, they would have 
plenty without being a burden to their country. 
But the Conſuls did not find the citizens much 
diſpoſed to liſt; and they were unwilling to have 
recourſe to the rigour of the laws for obliging 
them to ſerve. They contented themſelves 
therefore with ſome Patricians, who offered to 
march as voluntiers, and were followed by their 
clients, and a ſmall number of the People. Co- 
riolanus (for ſo I ſhall call Marcius for the fu- 
| "m had the command. of this little army, 
2 2 X 5 which 


312 Groanvs, Mixocrus, Conſuls: 
_ AR. 262. Which: advancing to Antium, beſides a great 
— quantity of corn that it ſeized in the field, made 
25 a great booty of ſlaves and cattle. Some time 
after it returned to Rome, laden with proviſions 
of all ſorts, and gave ſo much envy to thoſe 
who had remained there, that they murmured 
againſt the Tribunes, for having diſſuaded them 
from an expedition, that might have relieved 
%/%/ↄ ũ (⁰æ ̃ 8 
The time of the aſſemblies for the election of 
Conſuls approached: and Coriolanus intended 
to demand that dignity. His extraordinary 
ſucceſs in all his campaigns, had exceedingly 
exalted his hopes, and had acquired him abun- 
dance of creatures entirely devoted to his ſervice. 
The People were generally inclined in his favour. 
They would have thought it groſs injuſtice to 
reject a perſon, diſtinguiſhed like him by his 
birth, and ſtill more by his merit, and to diſ- 
honour him ſo publickly, eſpecially after the 
great ſervices he had done his country; and ex- 
reſſed that diſpoſition clearly enough. Corio- 
lanus in conſequence aſſured himſelf of being 
elected Conſul, and had omitted none of the 
formalities uſually obſerved by thoſe who ſtood . 
for offices. Upon the day of election he re- 
paired to the Forum with the utmoſt ſplendor, 
conducted: by the whole Senate, and furrounded : 
by all the Patricians, who had never expreſſed 
ſo much paſſion and zeal for any candidate, 
That pomp and great favour inſtantly changed 
the ſentiments of the People, and turned their 
eſteem and good-will into jealouſy and hatred, 
Add to this the fear they conceived of making 
| themſelves a formidable adverſary, in confer- 
ring the ſupreme authority upon a man ſo zea- 
lous for the party of the nobility, and at the 
ſame time in ſuch high credit. For theſe con- 
5 5 ſiderations, 


= 
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Fiderations, the 
choſe M. Minucius, and A, Sempronius Conſuls. , 
Wee ſee here, almoſt as early as the beginni 
; 4 the Commonwealth, a ſenſible proof of ng 
that Cicero ſays of the character of the afſem- 
blies of the Roman People, and it is neceſſary 
to apprize the reader of it in good time. There 
is (a) nothing, ſays that orator, ſo delicate, ſo 
capricious, ſo flexible, and fo ſuſceptible of 
change as the diſpoſition of the citizens in re- 
ſpect to Candidates. As there are tempeſts which 
may be foreſeen by certaih prognoſtics, and 
others that ariſe ſuddenly without any apparent 
reaſon, and from obſcure and unknown cauſes 2 
there are alſo ſtorms, which ariſe in the aſſem- 
blies of the People; of which we ſometimes ſee 
clearly the occaſion, but the cauſe of them is 
frequently ſo obſcure, that they ſeem merely the { 
effect of chance. The ſpace.of a day or a night © 
frequently diſconcerts all meaſures ; the lighteſt 
rumour, a breath, often entirely changes the 
opinion of the People. Without any apparent 
reaſon, things take a turn wholly unexpected, 
and ſuch as the People themſelves are as much 
amazed at; as if it had not been ar own 
doing 
Coriolanus ks a cnifvieg experience of 
this levity and en of the Roman Peo ple, 


People rejected Coriolanus, and — . 


600 Nihil eſt tam moll, 
tam tenerum, tam aut fragile 
aut flexibile, quàm voluntas 
erga nos ſenſuſque civium, 
Pro Mil. u. 42. 


Ut tempeſtates ſæpe certo 


aliquo ſigno commoventur, 
ſepe improvisd, nulla ex 
cert ratione, obſcura aliqua 


ex cauſa excitantur: ſic in 


hac comitiorum tempeſtate 


populari, 40 inlliga quo 
æpe ita 


ſigno commota ſit; 


obſcura eſt, ut caſu excitata 


eſſe videatur. Dies inter- 


miſſus anus, aut nox interpo- 


fita, ſæpe perturbat omnia; 


& totam opinionem parva 
nonnunquam commutat aura 


rumoris. ing: 1. 35% 


| or 


1 


2 , 
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A. R. 262. of whoſe ſuffrages he had at firft aſſured hin 


| pong . ſelf as certain and infallible, We have ob- 


ſerved, that he had not the amiable qualities of 


moderation, complacency, and patience, ſo ne» 


ceſſary to the public man, which are the fruits 
of education and reflection. This refuſal en- 
raged him to a degree not to be expreſſed. He 
gave a looſe to complaints and reproaches, with- 
out obſerving any meaſures. To, one nurtured 
till then in the midſt of praiſes and applauſes, 
the ignominy of being rejected was the more af- 
fecting. He did not reflect, that the Roman 


People, jealous to exceſs of their liberty, pre- 


tended to be abſolute maſters of their ſuffrages, 
and to give them to whom they pleaſed, with- 
out being obliged to render any account why 
they did ſo. The citizens who embarked on 
this tempeſtuous ſea, were to expect high winds 
and tempeſts, to ſupport the caprice and levity 
of the People with moderation, to uſe their ut- 
moſt endeavours to bring over ſuch as were not 
in their intereſt, to retain the favour of ſuch as 
were, and to condiliate thoſe who declared 


openly againſt them. Thoſe indeed who had 


no regard for honours might ſpare themſelves all 


theſe pains: but as ſoon as they aſpired to them, 
and ſet up as candidates for officers, it was neceſ- 


ſary to undergo all theſe diſagreeable cares, and 
laborious application. And this was what the 


A. R. 262 
2 70 M. in 
Pion. 17. Aur. SEMPRONIUS, 125 
p. 433-—— 
2. > 
5 Lee. Ws The preceding Conſulſhip had tort Invade 


C. 34, 35+ with great troubles ; and that which begins now 


Plut. in will be more rempeſtuous, » T ** Conſuls were 
Coriol. P · ; | . ſcarce 5 
219-2245 ; | 


haughty ſpirit of Coriolanus could not pat on 


” a — 
— 


2 : 
” 


A WP irh es, Conſuls. 


H entered upon office, when advice came, 4. oY 
that the Deputies were returned from Sicily with 439. 


fifty thouſand *medimni of corn, half of which 
they had purchaſed at a very low price, and the 
reſt was a preſent from the king Þ of oi 
who had even paid for the freight of it. When 
it was known at Rome, that ſhips laden with 


corn were arrived from Sicily, the Patricians _ 


were a long time deliberating upon the method 
to be obſerved in the diſtribution of it. The 
moſt reaſonable amongſt them, and ſuch as were 
moſt inclined in favour of the People were of 
opinion, that the king's preſent of corn ſhould 
be given gratis to the poor citizens, and that the 
reſt, which had been bought with the public 
money, ſhould be ſold at a very moderate price: 
that this was a certain means for appeaſing the 
People, and for reconciling them by marks of 
benevolence to the nobility and the rich. But 
others, more proud and more averſe to popular 
government, were for treating the Plebeians 
- with the utmoſt rigour, and for having the Pa- 
tricians ſell the corn very dear, in order to teach 
them againſt their will to be more docile, and 
more obedient to the laws. | 


- Coriolanus, the declared enemy of the Tribu- Coriolangs 
nitian power, of which only the name and idea _— 


put him into a fury, diſtinguiſhed himſelf above © 
all the reſt by his violent and ſeditious diſcourſe, ,, as 


crying out with a loud voice, that the time was aan in 
come for aboliſhing the office of T ribunes for pet, to 
ever, and for re-eſtabliſhing the Commonwealth eee 
in its firſt ſtate. I they are for having proviſions dars. 


on the ancient fot, laid he, tet ibem reſtore the 


» 7, be Greeks called a nea- Þ+ 7 bis vas the famous Ge- 
| fare medimnus, according to h, whom the Syracuſans made 
1 that Contained . 'y King for bgving defeated thy 
Ne Ys . Carthaginians. 
| Senate 
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439 Plebeian magiſtracy, inſtituted to ſubjet# us? Be- 


come almoſt a vile flave, ſhall I ſee à Sicinius over 


m bead, in whoſe preſence I muſt bow down and 


crouch to the earth ? Is he then better than Tar- 
quin, whoſe pride we could not bear? Let bin 


retreat: let bim draw the populate after bim: let 
bim go and ſettle upon the ſacred mountain, or ou 


any other hill be likes beſt. No botly hinders 
him : the ways are open. The populace cry fa- 
mine; they lament, they deſpair. They well deſerve 


it. Let them enjoy the fruits of their revolt: let 


them feel the evils of which themſelves were the 


cauſe, by leaving our lands uncultivated. Nothing 


but ſuffering can reduce them lo reaſon and their 


The People were in the higheſt fyry, when 
they heard the diſcourſe of Coriolanus repeated: 
for the Tribunes had been ſent for by the Se- 
nate, and had been preſent at the deliberation, 
We are now, cried they, to be attacked with fa- 
mine like enemies. The corn of Sicily, the only re- 
ſource that fortune offered us, is refuſed us. The 
bread is to be taken out of our mouths, unleſs we 
give up our Tribunes tied band and foot to Corio- 
lanus. Either death or ſlavery are the only choice 
this new tyrant leaves us. The multitude in 


their rage wanted but little of forcing the gates, 


and entering the Senate. But the Tribunes, con- 


tenting themſelves with laying the whole blame 
upon Coriolanus, ſent to demand him, in order 
to his defending himſelf before the People. 
When they ſaw that their Lictors were driven 
away with violence, they went in perſon, attend 

ed by the AÆdiles, to fetch him by force, and 


meeting with him as he came out of the Senate, 


the Ædiles prepared to ſeize him. The Patri- 


cians ran to his aid, kept off the Tribunes, and 
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an end to this diſorder, and ſeparated them. . 489 


* - 


From that day enſued on both ſides abun- C 


dance of aſſemblies, deliberations, and violent is cited be- 


harangues, eſpecially on that of the People. Si- 


fore ibe 


cinius, one of the Tribunes, after the ſharpeſt and ba- 
invectives pronounced ſentence of death a- iſhed. 


gainſt Coriolanus, as the decree of himſelf and 
his Collegues, by way of puniſhment for the 
inſult committed on the perſons of the Ædiles ; 
and he was for having him immediately thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock. But the Tribunes, 
after many vain attempts, confined themſelves 

to citing Coriolanus to take his trial before the 
People. Coriolanus received that propoſal at 
firſt with his uſual air of haughtineſs, and con- 
tempt, and did not ſeem in much pain about it, 
affirming, that the Tribunes had no power by 
their office, but for the defence of the People, 

and not to attack others, and that conſequently _ 
they had no right to ſummon a Senator to a tii- 
al. And indeed the attempt was without exam- 
ple, and might have terrible conſequences. The 
Senate was perfectly aware of them; and con- 
trary to the opinion of ſome of their body, al- 
ways averſe to moderate meaſures, they thaught 
it neceſſary to try the method of favour and re- 

conciliation. The firſt thing they reſolved, was 
to-ſet a very moderate price upon the proviſions, 
with deſign to mollify the multitude. The ſe- 
_ cond was, to prevail upon the Tribunes to de- 
fiſt, at the requeſt of the Senate, from proceed- 
ing againſt Coriolanus; or, if that could not 
be effected, at leaſt to obtain delays from them, 


in order to give the People time to cool The = 


decree concerning the ſale of corn was paſſed, 
and received with general ſatisfaction. It was 
conceived in theſe terms: That all things ne- 
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63. © ceſſary to life ſhould be ſold at as low prices 
c as before the troubles.” But the Tribunes 


could not be perſuaded to ep en proſecution 


of Coriolanus. The' only favour they would 
grant, was to defer the trial as long the Con- 


ſuls ſhould deſire it. 6 
A circumſtance that happened at this time; c 


ſupplied them with an occaſion of ſuſpendi 


the affair. Thoſe of the deputies, who had been 
ſent to Sicily, and were bringing to Rome the 
King's preſent of Corn to the Roman people, 
were taken by pirates of Antium: They ſeized 


the ſhips laden with proviſions, which were in 


harbour at ſome «diſtance from their territory; 


carried them home, put the deputies in priſon, 
and made prize of all their money. The Con- 


ſuls, upon this news, ſent deputies to the Anti- 
ates; and upon their refuſal to make ſatisfac- 
tion, reſolved to take it ſword in hand. A 
ſtrong army was raiſed, and the Senate paſſed 
a decree for ſuſpending all juridical proceedings 
Public- and private, whilſt the troops ſhould 


continue in the field. But that time was ſhorter 


than expected. The Antiates, informed that 


the Romans were marching againſt them with 


all their forces, humbly requeſted peace, and 
ſent home the priſoners with all the corn and 


money they had taken. Thus the campaign 


was ſoon over, and wy" e returned to 


Rome. 


As ſoon as the troops were nim Sicinius 
aas Tribune of the People for the ſec ond time, 
called an aſſembly, and aſſigned Coriolanus a 


day for his appearance. The Conſuls, after ha- 


ving conſulted the Senate, did not judge it pro- 
r to abandon a matter of that conſequence to 


the deciſion of the People; and pretended that 
it had been a cuſtom from TS time 2 


0 
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ter the Tribunes had propoſed their grievances, 


the Senate would determine as uſual, whether the 
People ought to take cognizance of this accuſa- 


tion. The Tribune Junius, the ſame haranguer 
who had ſo great a ſhare in the laſt troubles, 


made his collegues conſent at firſt to the propo- 
ſal of the Conſuls: but the next day, upon more 


mature reflection, being ſent for by the Senate, 


he repreſented ftrongly, that the People could 


not be refuſed what they demanded on this oc- 


caſion without manifeſt injuſtice. He pretend- 
| ed, ©, That in virtue of the law Valeria, which 
6 permitted appealing from the decr ees of the 
« Patrician magiſtrates to the judgment of the 


% People, they had a right to ſummon Corio- 


e lanus directly before their tribunal, without 


% having occaſion for any decree of the Senate. 
« He inſiſted very much on the equality of the 
ce power and aut | 
< between the Senate and People, as equally 
<« forming the two parts of the ſtate.” The Peo- 
ple, continued he, have had the honour of ſuſtain- 
ing bloody wars in conjunttion with you, and it is. 
_ wwith their aid that you have terminated them ſuc- 


ceſsfully. You are obliged to them for not being 


ſubjected to the yoke of any other People, and for 

the potver of giving the law to alt your neighbours. 
It is therefore but juſt that the equality between you 
and us ſhould be well eftabliſhed. Now in what 
manner is this equality, which is no more than our 
natural Right, to be attained, if the fear of tri- 


als is not employed as a barrier againſt all perſons 
whatſoever who ſhould preſume to make attempts 
againſt our lives and liberties? We do not diſpute 


the firſt. rank, nor the ſplendor of the magiſtracy,, 
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ro lay them before the People: a cuſtom, which 44. 
eyen the Kings had ſtrictly obſerved. That af- 


ority, which ought to ſubſiſt 
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marks of honaur upon whom fortune and their va- 


lour have conferred "them. But all of us, as citi- 
zens, have the ſame 4 1 Me er outrages 
and infults with impuni ch therefore as 


dee are 40 14 l, you ac of your 
ed t 


prerogatives, ſo much are we Te to fupport 


. our equality with you in all that relates to natural 
rig be. If any of us had happened to ſpeak of pour 
_ with the fury Coriolanus vented againſt ours, 


bat had been your reſentment ! He has ventured 
#0 ſay publickly, and in the face of the whole city, 
that it was neceſſary to aboliſh for ever the Tribu- 


nitian power, the aſylum of the People, the bul- 


wark of liberty, 4 the p dee of our peace and 


re- union; and that the time was come for letting 


looſe your wrath a 72 the People, in cruſhing 


- them by miſery and famine. And you are for ha- 


wing us ſuffer ſuch an inſolence to Fr with impu- 


nity; and that it ſhould not be in our power, with- 


out your permiſſion, to try ſo criminal a citizen, Le- 


: cauſe he is one of our body! 


When Junius had ſpoke to this effet, and 


His collegues had added what they thought fit, 


the Senate began to give their opinions. Ap- 
Pius was one of the firſt that ſpoke, which ho 
did with his uſual kn bores oy T ſhould have 


| been glad io have been deceived in my comjeltures, 


ſaid 2 as I have often prayed the Gods I might, 
when I foreſaw that you would find neither ho- 
nour, equity, nor advantage, in the return of our 


 revolters. And accordingly, as often as that affair 
was brought into deliberation, I was akways both 


the firſt to oppoſe that peace, and the laſt that per- 


ſifted in my opinion, even when I ſaw myſelf aban- 


doned by every body. You now ſee, Fathers, that 
any ſuſpicions and fears were but tgp well founded, 
and that N * have been attended only 1 

1 


— 
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7 ty of thoſe upon whom you con- A. 263: 
ferred: them. © Not contented with having obtained 49. 


nefty of their revalt, they-extorted the office of Tri- 
 bunes fnom you; under pretence of moderating 


your power, and 'of - baving protectors againſt the 


violence of the Great, but in reality to ſubvert the 


foundations of the commonwealth, and to transfer 


the government of the ſtate from us to tbe People © 
a mortal wound to your authority, at which we 


ſhall long, very long, bleed. And now behold a- 


nother, I venture to ſay more dangerous than the 


rst, which they are preparing to give you, in ſcem- 


ing to attack only Coriolanus. Though there were 


nothing more in queſtion, than the particular inte- 
reſts of a Senator, fo diſtinguiſhed by his birth, va- 


lour, and great actions, honour would oblige us all 


to expoſe ourſelves for preventing one of our body 
from. appearing before the People, who in regard 
to him would be accuſers, witneſſes, and judges, as 


well as arbiters of the puniſhment conſequential of 


their ſentence. And indeed, to conſent to ſuch an 


enormity, were to carry a man to execution, not tio 
a trial according to the rules of juſtice. But other + 


far more important - intereſts are nom at ſtake. 
Yourſelves, Fathers, your authority, your whole 


Body, are now ſtruck at. They pretend fo-have a 


right to try every Senator independently of you. 


And npon what do they found this pretenſion? Why 
upon the law Valeria, wherein there is not a fin- 
gle wort to that purpoſe '; and which has no other 


intent, than 10 contribute to the eaſe of the Plebei- 
an families, by permitting them to appeal from the 
judgments of the magiſtrates to thoſe of the People. 


1f ſuch à pretenſion be ſuffered to take place, (which - 


may the Gods forbid) I repeat it, Fathers, there 
is an end of the Senate. Remember, that hitberto 


your condeſcenſions and eafineſs have ruined every 


Vo. I. 
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any thing from. #hz People but Minſlerible ſeverity. 
This diſcourſe. of Appius was differently re- 
ceived, according to the diverſity of opinions 


that divided the Senate: but it appeared in ge- 


neral too violent with reſpect to the preſent on- 
juncture. When he had done, Manius Valerius 


roſe up to ſpeak. he was, as we have already 
ſeen, the moſt moderate and popular of all the 
Senators. He highly praiſed thoſe who feared 


and good underſtanding to every other intereſt. 
He added, That in leaving the People the 
liberty of trying, and the Senate giving them 


< that mark of their good-will, the affair per- 


< haps would go no farther : that contented 
ec with ſecing themſelves maſters of the fate of 


4 Coriolanus, they would treat him with more 


& favour than rigour. That if the Tribunes 
„ urged their proſecution: to the utmoſt, and 
* would obſerve all the uſual formalities, the 
& deciſion would at leaſt depend on the ſuffra- 
« ges of the People: that then the People could 


not fail of acquitting Coriolanus, either out 
of reſpect to his perſon, whoſe merit and 
0 .great actions they well knew, or in gratitude 


< to the Senate, who had complied with their 
$ "inſtances, and granted them this new power. 
However, he exhorted the Conſuls, Senators, 


6 and all the Patricians, to be preſent at the 


trial, and to intreat the Peaple not to act 
% with ſeverity: That their preſence would be 


<& of infinite weight towards preſerving the 
* life of the accuſed. But he addreſſed himſelf 
to Coriolanus with moſt fotce, and joining re- 
monſtrances with exhortations, and prayers with 


WT authority, he did his utmoſt to induce his com- 


a 4 


pliance, 
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pliance. 0G) He conjured. bi as he was AC+ A ON | 


A cuſed of being Mo cauſe of the feuds, which "EO "I 
* had aroſe between the People and Senate, as Ps 
« his natural loftineſs was interpreted A ſecret | 
i propenſity to 2 and at an open r 3 
« ture was ended_on his accoun „ TT 
e all the 9 that attend civil wars, 
| 65 bot to confirm the ideas conceived of him, 
« by too much obſtinacy, and the inflexibilicy 
« of his diſpoſition. He repreſented to him, 
40 hay) it was much better to aſſume more gen- 
« tle and moderate ſentiments, to appear as an 
« accuſed perfor, and abapdon himſelf to the 
& deſcretion of thoſe who male complaine EO 
4 inſt him, and to juſtify himſelf a CT 
« t calumnies laid to his charge. | oi 
2 him in the name of the gods and 
s country, that he would add to his many 
ci other excellent qualities a little more mild- 
cc neſs and condeſcenfion, in order to prevent 
« the fatal effects of civil diſſenſions, of which . 
* he drew a lively and patheric picture, which | EE 
* 3 with tears.“ : 
Seeing the'Senate much moved, he continued | 
to ſpeak with ftill greater confidence as fol- 
lows. "Suffer me, Fathers, to open my heart to 
you, and to explain freely what I have Me thonght. 
N there be means in our power, either for 
continuing the Commonwealth in its preſen iy ant | 
ing ies, or for preſerving unity and concord 
amongſt us, which I confider as its life and foul ; 
T know nothing that tan conduce ſo much to thoſe Er 
defirable ends, as admitting the People into the ad-. 
miniſtration of affairs, and ſo to temper the go- 
 vernment thereby, that neither the Patricians nor 
Plebeians may engroſs all authority, but dividing 
i with each other, that both may concur to the 
Tomes N When 2 4 one +4 the two * 
11 
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bas the ſovereign power in their hands, it may. 
eaſily eſcape them, and be carried to exceſs. . But, 


if, by a wiſe and juſt. mixture, that power be di- 


vided between them, the leaſt abuſe M it, the leaſt. 


innovation, and departure from Aſcipline commit- 


ted by the one, will be oppaſed by the other, more 
faithful and determinate to obviate ſuch faults, and 
to ſupport order in all its force. A ſmall number, 
of perſons of worth ſuffice for ſubverting the ty-, 
rannical power of one man, when it degenerates, 
into pride and cruelty, as we have happily expe- 


rienced. In à State governed as the: Common-, 
wealth now is, by a certain choice of diſtinguiſh- 


ed perſons, if thoſe in office, corrupted by luxury 
and opulence, ſhould go ſo far as to deſpiſe Fuſtice | 
and the other virtues, it is the buſineſs. of a wiſe, 
People to reform them, and to fruſtrate their per. 


nicious views. And when the people on their fide 


forget themſelves, and from the due bounds of ſub⸗ 
miſſion proceed to licence and diſorder, it is incum-, 


bent on the great perſons of the State to reduce 


them by force to their duty. It is this balance, 
this diviſion of power, that conſtitutes the ſafety of 
a State. I apprehend that the ſpirit of tyran-. 
ny may introduce iſelf into the Senate, it is not 
with reſpef to the preſent time : it is not you, 


Fathers, that I have in view, who have ſhewn 


your ſelves tht enemies of tyrants in their deftruc- 
Hon. But, when I confider who may come after 


us, and reſtect on the unhappy changes time may 


induce, I cannot. diſſemble my concern, and the 
fear 1 am in, that the Senate, become too power- 
ful in proceſs of time, ſhould change the form of 
the State, and deceiving the people by ſpecious ar- 
tifices, re-eftablijh the brio of a ingle per- 


fon. 
In admitting the people 10 ſhare i in the govern- 


| ment of. the Commonwealth, You obviate theſe in- 


conveniencies . 
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comveniencies. A man whoſe ambition ſhould make A. * er 


him defire to exalt bimſelf above all others, and 40 
who, to ſucceed therein, ſhould form a faction i in 
the Senate, ready to undertake any thing for his 

' ſervice; (T beg you will not be offended at ſuch a 
ſuppoſition ; when woe have the public good in 

view, it is allorvable to ſuppoſe any thing) . 
fuch a nan, however high bis credit might be, 
would find oppoſers in the Tribunes, who would 
have good reaſon ; 10 ſummon him to a trial, and 
to oblige him to give an account of his condut# be- 
ore a whole people, though of a rank and condi- 
tion much inferior to his own; and if be were 
found guilty of any treaſon, he would be ſubjelt 
a5 well as others to the puniſhment his crime ſhould. 
deſerve. But leſt the people, inveſted with ſo. 
great a power, ſhould grow licentious in the uſe 
of it, and ſeduced by bad adviſers, ſhould render 
themſelves formidable to the nobility, (for the ſmall 
are no leſs ſuſceptible of tyranny than the great) 


to repel their inſolence, and reduce them to their 0D 


duty, in ſuch conjunctures, a Didtator of known 
prudence and zeal might be created, «whoſe abſo- 
Lute and unlimited power might put a ſtop to the _ 
evil in bis birth. This plan of government, as long 
as a wiſe balance is preſerved | between the two. 
parties, that compoſe it, will conſtitute the happi- 
neſs and ſtrength of Rome; and is what now in- 
duces me to defire, that you will grant the Peo- 
** the power they demand of trying Marcius. 
Coriolanus ſeeing all the Senators, except a 
very ſmall number, give into the opinion of 


5 Vale and that the Senate was upon the point 


of paſſing their decree, demanded, as they were 


determined contrary to his expectation to give 


him up to the People, that the Tribunes might 
be ordered to declare of what crime they ac- 
cuſed 3 and upon what head Hey Po 
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to proteed againſt him. After having conferred 


R PR; they anſwered that they accuſed him 


of hay ing affected the Tyranny, and that he 


was to juſtify himſelf as to that point. F to re- 


fate that pretended crime be all, replied Corio- 
lanus, I abandon myſelf to the judgment of the 


People, and do not oppoſe the decree of the Se- 


nate. That decree was immediately -paſſed : 


but according to cuſtom, the accuſed was gran- 


ted a ſuſpence till the third market day for pre- 


— Paring his apology. 


Thoſe markets; amongſt the Romans; | were | 
held every ninth day. On thoſe days the in- 


bitants of the country came to the city to ſell 


their goods, and to terminate the differences 


they had with each other. They alſo gave their 


voices at the ſame time upon all that was 


brought before the People, whether conteſts | 


were to be decided, laws inſtituted, or magi- 


ſtrates choſen. The ſpace of three market days, 


which included twenty ſeven days compleat, 
was always allowed, before any thing was de- 


- cided concerning any affair, in-order that no 


body might be ignorant of the matter in delibe- 
ration. This was an indiſpenſible formality, 


with reſpect to the validity of all that was done 


by the authority of the People. 


When the Tribunes had received the decree 


of the Senate, they repaired to the Forum, where 


after having aſſembled the People, they read it, 


and gave it great praiſes. They afterwards aſ- 


figned Coriolanus a day for making his defence, 


* 


ere een e m en 


great, each ſide conſidering the ſueceſs of this 


When that day arrived, great numbers of the 
inhabitants of the country poured into the city, 
and took poſſeſſion of the Forum at day-break. 
The expectation- of both parties was equally 


4 affair, 
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- affair, as the blow which was to.determine nk R. * 


demanded, ii the aſſembly of the People 
ſhauld be held centuries, in Which they were 
ſure of the plurality of voices for reaſons which 
_ been given above: but the Tribunes hav- 
repreſented, that in an affair, wherein the 
riches of the People, ' and the liberty of the 


| public were concerned, it was but juſt that all 
the citizens, without regard to rank or riches,. 


ſhould have an equal right to give their ſuf- 


frages; they carried alſo this in, and preyail- 


ed, that the aſſemblies ſhould be held by tribes, 
in which all conditions being confounded, the 


advantage was manifeſtly on the fide of the Ple- 5 
beians and the Poor, who always made the ma- 


jority in them. It was upon occaſion of the 


trial of Coriolanus, that the Roman People gave 


their voices by tribes for the firft time. 
Before the cauſe came on, the Conſul Minu- 


ſafety and liberty The Patricians earneſtly * ag 


eĩus firſt aſcended the Tribunal, and ſpoke 1 in 


the name of the whole Senate. After ning | 


& enumerated all the fayours the Patriciang hac 
* heaped upon the People, infiſted much upon 
the advantages of peace and unity, and 
« ſtrongly recommended' to 5 the counſel i in 
4e ſo important an affair of thoſe whom 


| « knew to be perfons of honour and probity, : 
ct and truly affected to their 879 3 he con- 
o con demi 7 8 


6 cluded with exhorting them not 
< Coriolanus, to acquit Chim i in conſideration of 
« his great merit, and to remember the pro- 
e digies of valour and bravery which he Fd 


* thewn on fo many occafions for the defence 


* of the dominion and liberty of the Roman 
von People. 18 repel ented to them, that it did 
« not econſiſt either wick their juſtice or wif- 


* < on to * * w ſome vain... 


Y 
OT 


words, 
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A.R. 263. „ words, which might have eſcaped him in 


Ant. C. 
489. 


e the heat of diſcourſe, and to forget the ac- 


40 knowledgment they owed him for ſo manyglo- 
rious explbits. That they had one great motive 
40 for piquin themſelves on their generoſity in 


e reſpect to him, as he had ſubmitted himſelf 


« to the diſcretion of his enemies, and conſent- 

„ ed to ſtand the award of their judgment. 
That if, always implacable in their anger and 
“ hatred, they refuſed to be reconciled to him, 


they would have ſome regard at leaſt for the 


< Senate, who earneſtly demanded their grace 
«© for Coriolanus. That they would ſuffer them- 
<<. ſelves to be moved by the entreaties of three 
< hundred of the principal citizens of Rome, 
« who made his intereſt their own in the ſtrict- 

ct eft manner: and that, if they would not ac- 


* quit him as innocent, they would at leaſt | 


grant ſo great a number of illuſtrious ſuppli- 
< ants their pardon for a ſingle criminal. He 


% concluded with putting the Tribunes in mind 
not to alledge any crime againſt Marcius, but 
that of aſpiring at the tyranny, according to 


ce their engagement before the Senate. 
Aſter the Conſul quitted the tribunal, Sici- 


nius, the principal Tribune, who had prepared 


his ſpeech long before, made a long detail of all 


that Coriolanus had either ſaid or done to pre- 
vent the leſſening the 42 of corn, and for 
aboliſhing the office o 


Tribune, under pre- 
tence of the relation of thoſe words and facts to 


the crime of tyranny. 


Coriolanus now prepared tc to . He = ; 


| back to his earlieſt youth, and began with a long 


enumeration of the campaigns he had ſerved for 


| | the defence of the Commonwealth, the crowns 


he had received from the hands of the generals, 


the priſoners he * taken from the enemy, the 
citizens 


22 — . 
A * C 7 a 
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JD, he had faved in battle ; and called to 2 Rd 


witnels the captains under whom he had ſerved, 439. 
and thoſe who owed him their lives, each 
their names, for they were preſent, and gave 
evidence for. him with laments and groans. But 
when he proceeded to tear off his robes, and 
ſhew the honourable wounds he had received 
before, and aſked the Tribunes whether thoſe 
| were the proofs of the crime of which they, ac- 
cuſed him, 'and of actions that tended to the ty- 
ranny ; almoſt all that were Preſence were moyed\ 


even to tears. 
The Tribunes, who perceived that their cri- 


minal was upon the point of eſcaping out of 
their hands, changed their attack, and laid a 
new crime to his charge; this was, his not hav- 
ing delivered into the public treafury, as the law 
directed, the ſpoils which he had taken in the 
country of the Antiates, but having divided 
them amongſt his ſoldiers, in order to make 
himſelf creatures, to be employed upon occa- 
ſion for his pernicious deſigns, according to the 
cuſtom of uſurpers, whoſe largeſſes are their 
uſual methods for the attainment of the tyranny. 
This new accuſation perplexed Coriolanus, 
who did not expect it, and therefore made but 
a bad reply; and it occaſioned a great change 
in the minds of the multitude, always fluctua- 
ting, and accuſtomed to abandon themſelves. 
blindly to the flighteſt impreſſions. The Tri- 
bunes paſſed ſentence of perpetual baniſiment 
againſt the accuſed : it was the cuſtom for them 
to pronounce their judgments firſt, Their opi- 
nion was afterwards referred to the deliberation 
of the Tribes; which were twenty one in num- 
ber. Nine of them voted for acquitting Corio- 
lanus, and che other twelve for condemning 


WO." 5 2 ; ; 
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C. 


, | were more rejaiced, and conceived greater Pr = 


and haughtineſs, than from all the battles they 


had ever N believing that they had entire- 
ly reduced the power of che Patricians by this 


blow: but the Senate was ſo much afflicted and 


confounded at it, that they. could not hold up 
their heads, and perceived then the irreparable 
fault they had committed; complaining highly 
of Valerius, whoſe advice was conſidered as a 
criminal timidity, that had betrayed the inte- 
reſts of his order, and rendered the People the 

abſolute arbiters of the fate of the principal 


ä 


Coriolanus was conducted home amidſt the 
tears and lamentations of his friends, whom ſo 


terrible a ſtroke bad quite overwhelmed with 


ief. As for himſelf, far from complaining of 
8 diſgrace, far from being ſoftened with the 
tears be occaſioned, ' or from ſhewing the leaſt 


ſign of weakneſs, he appeared more undaunted, 


and greater than eyer. The ſight of his wife and 
mother, who tore their habits, beat their breaſts, 


and filled the whole houſe with their cries, at 
the moment of the moſt affecting ſeparation, 


.canſtancy. He contented himſelf with ſpeak- 


ing kindly to them, and exhorting them to bear 


their misfortune with patience, He recom- 
mended his chifdrzn to their care, of whom the 


done was ten: years old, and the other till at the 
breaſt; and without giving his family any other 


marks of his genderneſs, or carrying any thing 
with him into baniſhment, he went to the pu 
of the city, attended by a ſmall number of cli- 
ents, who would not leave him, and ſaid nothing 
to any body of the place he had pitched upon 


for his retreat. „ 


l 


Pinus Seiernon ins, 0 
Coriolanus was vi 


both, after having rendered their coun — 
5 portant ſervices, were condemned to baui 
by the injuſtice of an ungrateful people, — 
tired into en ee the enemy, where 
they died. 
'We have! icy ſeen two. mortal wounds 
8 given the authority of the Senate ; the inſti- 
tution of Tribunes, and the power of try ing the 
Senators granted to the People. Whatever aug» 
mentation. the Power: of the People received 
from thence; - was fo much loſt to that of the 
Patricians : and the latter were more to be 
blamed on that account, as it was by their own 
fault that change happened. Moſt of them, eſ— 
pecially the e were full of contempt for 
the Plebeians, whom they conſideret as the 
dregs of the commonwealth, incapable of enter- 


Ant. 


NN e b | n 


4 


ing into the adminiſtration. of affairs, .utwot- - 


thy of filling any place of importance, and 
whom, for that reaſon, they were for keeping . 


perpetually in a ſtate of meanneſs and ſervitude. 


Was there any equity, or even prudence, in this 
conduct? Were the Patricians a different ſpe- 
cies of men from the Plebeians? Was there not 

often as ſolid merit of every kind to be found 

amongſt the latter as amongſt the former? Did 

they not form a part of the ſtate, and * 

the moſt numerous, as well as them? Would 
it not have conſiſted with the wiſdom of the Pa- 
tricians to have divided the advantages of the 
government with thoſe, who ſupported as well 

as themſelves, and much more than them, both 


- its CE The People will ob» | 


(a) Ute cum civis hoſtes contulit, conatumque ti 


1 egregius fulllet, populi in- iracundiz ſuæ morte ſedavit, 
grati pulſus he ad Cic. in Brut. u. 42. 


tain 
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AR. 263 tain by degrees and ſucceſſively all the dignities 
AC. of the State; but it willalways be in a manner 
at the point of the ſword, and after long con- 
flicts. What may be ſaid in excuſe of the Se- 
nate, is, that the opinions of the wiſeſt were 
not always followed: an inconvenience common 
enough in great bodies. It is however remark- 
able, that notwithſtanding this haughtineſs, 
which is in a manner natural to the Nobility, 
violent counſels ſeldom or ever took place in 
the Senate; and that, tough they did not give 
way with great repugnance, they choſe at leaſt, 
when the danger was urgent, rather to abandon 
their rights, than to perpetuate diviſions, or ex- 
cite a 5 1697 oe ISO 7; 

Some few days after the departure of Corio- 
Janus, the election of Conſuls came on, when the 

Bevple aa 8 


— 
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Coriolanus .- Coriolanus left Rome full of hatred and fury 
retires 2. againſt his country, and meditating” a ſignal 
_ vengeance againſt it. He 'retired with this 
engages in view to Antium amongſt the Volſci, to ſollicite 
a war them to take arms, knowing them to be pow- 
_ eerful in troops and money, and conceiving 
Dion. I. 7. Tightly, that the blows they had received in the 
p. 472--- laſt war, had not ſo much diminiſhed their 
480. & I. forces, as excited their jealouſy, and augmented 
8. p. 480, their animoſity. The bitter complaints and 
the. 1. 2. Violent menaces which he was often heard to vent 
c.35-—40.againft Rome, occaſioned the Volſci to place au 
Alut. in entire confidence in him, which augmented every 


| Coriol. p. ; | | 
bps 235, da . He lodged at the houſe of Attius Tullus, 


a perſon of the higheſt credit in his country, as 
ET Rn the 


14 61 & 
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the merit of his great actions. Their common AK. 264... 
| hatred bf Rome eaſily extinguiſhed the perſonal 448. "TH - 

enmity which had long ſubſiſted between them, 
and even ſoon united them in a firm friendſhip. 
Tullus was for loſing no time, and for marchin 
to Rome with all the forces of the Volſci, whil 
the ſedition was ſtill on foot, and the city had. 
none but weak chiefs at the head of it. Corio- 
lanus did not believe it neceſſary to be ſo haſty. 
The Volſci had loſt abundance of people in the 
preceding war, not to mention the ravages lately 
made by the plague in their country; and there 
was reaſon to fear, that they could not eaſily be 
induced ta reſume their arms, after their ill ſuc- 
ceſs. Beſides which, there was a ſuſpenſion of 
arms between the Romans and them, and a true 
of two years confirmed by a treaty, which it 

was to be wiſhed that the Romans ſhould be the 
firſt to break. The means for this Coriolanus 
ſupplied, which Tullus highly approved, and 
which ſucceeded effectually, as we are going 
JJ; 
"Rome was preparing to celebrate the Great 
Games over again upon account of a very ſin- 
gular event, which I ſhall relate as I find it in 
my Authors, tho' I am far from being willing 
to, anſwer for the truth of it. In the morning 
of the day on which they had been repreſented, 
the maſter of a ſlave had made him croſs tze 
Circus in a very mournful equipage, having cau- : 
ſed him to be whipt through it with rods ſevere- 
ly; and immediately after the games began.” Af- 
ter ſome days were elapſed, Jupiter Capitolinus, 
ſay our authors, appeared in the night to an 
old Plebeian, named Atinius, and ordered him 
to go to the Conſuls, and tell them, that Jupi- 
ter was not ſatisfied with the perſon who led the 
dance in the laſt games : that they ſhould give 1 


334 
2 a bim another dancer, and 


2. 
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in the ſeſtival 
and that otherwiſe it would be the worſe 


8170 


them. The good man when he waked, deſ- 


= this dream, as one of thoſe phantoms of 
the night, to which no regard Was to be had, 
and was afraid to go to the mapiltrates with a 


ſtary that might make him ridiculous. His 


diſobedience coſt him dear: his ſon died ſud- - 
_  denly, without having been idk. The next 


night, Jupiter red to him again, and 
Fung dls ar liked his contempt of the 


order of the gods; and added, that if he per- 
iſted in his diſobedience, ſomething ſtill worſe 


would befal him. The menace was terrible. 


2222 as he ſtill delayed, himſelf was ſud- | 


1 with the 92 74 which deprived him 
uſe of all his on Beg He 8 now 
daher it no longer. He cauſed himſelf ro be car- 
ried in a chair to the Senate, where he related 
all that had happened. He had no ſooner done 
Ipeaking, than * uſe of his limbs was re- 


 Kored. Ke oh ought alſo in 1 to have: re- 


ſtored him his ſon. 
Every body knows how high the creduliry 
and 5 of the Romans roſe. They did 


not doubt but that the ſlave, whoſe pain had 


made him make ſuch terrible contorſions a mo- 
ment before the 3 began, was the bad 


Dancer, who had diſpleaſed Jupiter. The 


maſter who had treated his flave ſo unmercifully 


Vas ſaught for, and after he had been puniſhed 


85 he deſer ved, the Senate, by an pray de- 


cree, appointed new games in honour of the 


lame, god; and in order to make them the more 


magnificent, - expended twice as much money 
upon them, as had been employed in the firſt, 


1 e 


3 W SIT 95 
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= Theſe 
Yhip of Junius and «png immediately after 
their entering upon office. All the 


bene! ena Conſul, ; 


Se eee is the Conſul 
youth of the 


. * 


Volſci, at the deſire of Tullus,. repaired from 


their ſeveral cities to Rome, and their numbem 
were ſo great, that abundance of them were ob- 


lied to cetire into the ſacred and public plaves, 


houſes not ſufficing to contain them. 


They were ſen walking about the city in lange 


ſo that people began to conceive ſuſpi- 


troops, 
cions of ſome bad deſign. In the mean time a 
perſon of confidence, ſuborned by Tullus to in- 


form the Confuls as he was inſtructed, acquitted 


himſelf of his commiſſion, and went to them, 
pretending to have a ſecret of importance todif- 


cover. Aftet having made them engage by oath 


to obſerve. inviolable ſecrecy, he declared to 


them, that the Volſci had conſpired to attack 


them during the games, and to ſet fire to the 
city. The Cena did not doube che truth e 


his report. Without loſing time:theyiaflembled 


the Senate, who were no leſs credulous; and an 
order was inſtantly given for all the Volſci co 


ou the city before night upon pain of death. 


5 may to en without '\reply-or 


—_ who had left it with the firſt, ſtopt 
ſe at a certain place; where after havi 


on 


whom he found in the higheſt indignation, and 


breathing nothing but revenge: Are you /onfible, 


ſaid . of ibe ignomim with which you have juſt 


gathered about him agreat number of the Volſci, 


been treated ? What | in the face of all the ſtran 


Sers, all the» — 2 E ſo numerous 


an 


236 Junius, Pinarivs, Conſuls. 
AA. 265. an aſſembly, do they ſhamefully drive you out of | 
| - * Rome like impious ana profane: ker, toboſe 

pPꝛ̃reſence would have polluted the ſolemnity of tbe 
games] A day's delay would have coſt us our 
wks lives, for which we are indebted to our immediate 
"© departure, if it may not rather be called ſhameful 
and infamous flight. So groſs an affront is an open 
declaration of war, to the great misfortune of thoſe 
who have made it, if you are men of courage. 
Full of reſentment before of themſelves, and 
ſtill exaſperated more by this diſcourſe of Tullus, 
each returned to' his own home, carrying with 
them a warm deſire of revenge, which they 
eaſily communicated to all thatheard the account 
of what had paſſed. The general aſſembly of 
the Volſci was called immediately after, and a 
war with the Romans, as the firſt infractors 
of the treaty, unanimouſly reſolved. The com- 
mand of the troops was given to Tullus and Co- 
i TG ts Tongs Roe 
Whilſt preparations were making for the war, 
_ . Coriolanus, to loſe no time, took with him the 
moſt reſolute of the Volſci, and made a ſudden 
irruption into the country of the Romans, be- 
fore they ſuſpected any ſuch attempt. He made 
great ſpoils there; but whilſt he ravaged the 
whole country, he gave orders for ſparing the 
lands of the nobility; which very much aug- 
mented the difſention between the Patricians and 
People, as he had rightly foreſeen. After that 
expedition, which infinitely exalted the courage 
of the Volſci, and made them deſpiſe their ene- 
mies, Coriolanus led back his troops without 
Having loſt a ſingle maI[u◻ttt. 
When the Volſci had aſſembled all their forces, 
they were divided into two bodies; the one for 
the defence of the country, and the other to act 
againſt the Romans. Tullus, who * the 
we er LT 
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Wiles Ok chem, left the command of the latter .f. 4. 
toCoriolanus, on whoſe merit every body greatly ut C. 
„ieee $a PO eee 3 e 487. » 
relied. ” And he did not deceive the hopes they 

had entertained of bim (a): which ſhews that 
the force of Rome conſiſted more in the ability 

of her generals, than in the number of her 
troops. Coridlanus marched firſt againſt the 

city of Circeli a Roman colony, Which ſurren- 
dering at diſcretion, was not plundered, From 

thence he marched to ravage the country of the 
Latines, in hopes that the Romans would move 

to give him battle in defence of their allies, 

Bur as the Conſuls had only a very ſhoft rims 

to continue in office, they were , unwilling to- 


#5 


hazard any thing: ſo that Coriolanus beſieged 


and took ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt places, 


Sp. Navrivs,' e wy A R. 256, 
an 2 C. 
Coriolanus advanced with his troops towards Gabon 
Rome, and encamped at the e Cluilia, about he 
forty * furlongs from. Rome. His, approach _—Y He 
ſtruck Rome with alarm and dread. Ihe wo- wears ite 
men were ſeen running to and fro about the embaſſy of 
ſtreets, in deſpair, and the temples were filled “% Sera 
with diſconſolate old men imploring the: aid of 3 
rhe Gods. (4) The people ſeldom eſteem true 5%, 
merit, whilſt they poſſtiſs it. Full of diſdain 201 con. 
and contempt far this illuſtrious perſon, we have - 
ſeen with what haughtinels they treated him in 
a) Ut appateret ducibus eig Bh adn. 85 that Fry 
5 vdlidiethm Fund exereitu bn ee 
rem Romanam eſſe L/. J. 2. twp league, | \s 


JJ | 

. fue ils from Pome, mandis bonis ſuis, populus, 

 nccording to Livy; aubieb in 'qui reo non pepercerat, exu- 
n cl the me iſt ne Anil, I: coactus eſt ſopplicare, Val. 


41 la tarch relli urn Grace, Mar. I Fc. 4 
P- 838, contained wery near PR, 


. . reſpect 
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* 2 reſpect to his trial: and now behold the ſame 


Coriolanus 


people reduced to appear and crouch. like ſup- 
pliants before him, not finding any other re- 
ſqurce but in his clemency, to Which they are 
determined recourſe ſhall be, had at all events. 
This was not the Senate's opinion. They had 
decreed, that no treaty or peace with the Volſci 
ſhould be mentioned, till they were retired out 
of the territory of Rome: but on this, occaſion 
they were not maſters. At the warm and preſ- 
ſing inſtances of the People they could not 
avoid ſending embaſſadors to Ek 65 to offer 
to recal him, and to implore him to put an end 
to this war. Though they were all either his 
relations or friends, he received them with ex- 
traordinary haughtineſs and diſtance, and for 
his whole anſwer declared to them, That if the 
Romans defired to treat of peace, they ſhould begin 
by reſtoring to the Volſci all the places and lands 
they had taken from them during the preceding 
wars, and by grenting them the freedom of Rome, 
as they bad done th: Latines: (a) that otherwiſe 
he would make them ſenſible, that baniſhment, far 
from depreſſing, had only exalted his courage. Up- 
on their returning a ſecond time to implore him 
to moderate his reſentment, he did not deign to 
give them the hearing. e 
Rome was then in great conſternation, but 
however did not loſe all hope. A new deputa- 
tion was ſent to him, compoſed of the Pontiffs, 
Augurs, and Prieſts, in their robes of cere- 


raiſes the mony, and in ſome meaſure carrying the ma- 
Hege at the jeſty of the Gods along with them. But he 


requeſt 


his mot 


2. treated them with as little regard. 


RIP woo In this ſad extremity, the Roman ladies aſ- 


turns into ſembled at the houſe of Veturia, the mother of 


ment, 


(a) Adniſurum ut appareat exilio ſibi irritatos non fractos 
anzmos eſſe. ag 


Navrivs, Foxivs,” Conſuls. 


Coriolanus. They knew the tender reſpect chat A. R. 2/6. 
enerous Roman had always borne his mother: Ant. C. 


. fine N for young perſons! Plutarch ob- 3 
ſerves that diſtinguiſhed himfelf-more from 


' thoſe of his age in this point, than by his valour 


and great actions. Inſtead of propofing glory 
to himſelf like others as the end of his exploits, 


Coriolanus referred glory itſelf to another end. 


which was the ſatisfaction and delight of his 
mother. That ſhe might hear him praifed, 
that ſhe might ſee. him adorned with a crown as 
the reward due to his valour, that ſhe might 
embrace him victorious, ſhedding rears of-joy, 
thefe made him in his ſenſe the moſt happy and 
the moſt glorious of mankind. - The Roman 
ladies believed therefore, that Rome had Mill a 
reſource left in the mother of that haughty exile. 
_ * Veturia did not refuſe herſelf to her country, 
and attended by Volumnia the wife of Corio- 
lanus, and the two boys ſhe had by him, of 
whom one was an infant in her arms, ſhe went 
to the camp of the enemy, followed by a great 
number of other ladies. (a) The women in this 
manner undertook to defend a city by their 
prayers and tears, which the men were no longer 
able to defend by force of arms: 
(5) At the approach of thoſe ladies, before 


who = were could be OO Coriola- 


of 


Plutarch calls Coriola- 


rugs mother Volumnia, and 
his wife Virgilia. 


(a) Et, quam armis viri 


defendere urbem non poſ- 
ſent, mulieres precibus lacry- 
miſque defenderunt. 
(% Ubi ad caſtra ventum 
eſt, nuntiatumque Coriolano 
adeſſe ingens mulierum ag- 
men, in ut qui nec 


* 


nus, 


publica majeſtate i in = 

nec in ſacerdotibus tanta of- 
fuſa oculis animoque religione 
motus efſet, multo obſtina- 


tior adverſùs lacrymas mulie- 
bres erat. 


Dein familia ium 
quidem, qui inſignem mæœ- 
ia inter ceteras cognoverat 
Veturiam, inter nurum ne⸗ 
poteſque ſtantem: Mi n. 
Fruftrantar, inquit, «cali, ry a» 
ter 


340 Navrius, Fuxips, Conſuls. 
AR. 266. nus, vhom neither the M ajeſty of an auguſt em · 
5 Ah C. baſſy, nor reſpect for religion and the prieſt- 
hood, had been capable of moving, believed 
himſelf much better proof againſt the tears of a 
troop of women. But upon being told by one 
- of his officers, that he thought he pereeived his 
mother, wife, and children advancing towards 
him, he - threw himſelf from his tribunal, and 
ran, almoſt out of his ſenſes; and full of trouble 
and anguiſh, to embrace his mother. That 
| truly Roman lady, employing anger-inſtead of 
Prayers, and puſhing back her fon with her hand: 
Stay, ſaid ſhe to him with a look and tone of 
x reſentment, let me know before I receive your em- 
5 braces, whether it is to a ſon or an enemy that 1], 
| ' ſpeak, and whether you regard me as your mother, 
or your captive ? Was it for this that my unhappy 
age was reſerved ? Have I lived ſo long, only firſt 
to ſee you baniſhed, and then the enemy of your 
country? Have you been capable of ravaging the 
lard that gave you birth, and brought you up in 
its boſom? How violent ſoever thy defire of revenge 
might be, whatever reſeutment thou mighteſt have, 


8 Z * N 


ter tibi conjuxque & liberi ad- fines ira cecidit? Nan cum in 


. "quamcomplexum accipio, ſciam, 
inquit, ad hoftem, an ad filium 
*werriam ; captiva materne in 


ſunt. Coriolanus prope ut 
amens, conſternatus, ab ſede 


ſua cum ferret matri obviæ 
complexum, mulier in iram 
ex precibus verſa: Sine pri«f- 


caftris tuis im? In hc me 


longa vita & infelix ſenecta 


traxit, ut exulem te, deinde 


"beftem viderem? Potuiſſi po- 


ulari hinc terram, quæ te ge- 


 pruit atque alut? Non tibi, 


*quamwvis" infejto animo & mi- 


naci perveneras, ingredienti 
* b N 


c:nſp. tu Roma fuit, ſuccurrit, 
Intra illa mæria domus at 


penates mei ſunt, mater, con- 


Jux, liberigue ? Ergo, ego nifi 
pereriſſem, Roma non oppugna- 
retur ? © re filium hal erem, 
libera in litera. patria mortua 
efſem ? Sed ego nihil jam pati, 
nec tibi turpius quam mibi 
miſerius peſſumz nec, ut fin 
miſerrima, diu futura ſum. 
De his wideris ; quos, ff per- 


gis, aut imnatura mors, aut 


longa ſervitus manet, Liv. 


c. 40. 


WW” 


 Navrrv 85 Fur tus, Conſuls. 


did not ibe fioht of theſe plains diſarm thy. r, age? A R. — 
and when Rome appeared before thy eyes, 2 thou 436. C. 
not think with thyſelf, Thoſe walls which I am K 


ing 10 attack, incloſe ey that is deareſt to me in the . 
world, my: hanſe, my houfhold:Gods, my mother, - 

ny wiſe, and thildren?. Had IT then not been a mo- 
ther, Name bud not been beſieged. Had I not bad 
.@\ſon;, 1 had died free in my free country. ' But I 
can ſuffer tiothing. now, | that'is not more ſhameful 
fon au, thaw miſerable: for me; neither will my 
miſery, however great, be of long continuance. Be 
 -iheſe infantsuben your care ;' who, if you perfeſh, 
fir to: ſuffer” either an untimely death, 3 | 
| V 207 4 « 

"This difecurſe of eee dae ez with 
che laments and groans of all the Roman ladies, bon 
ho deplored their. ownand their country's miſ- 
fortune. Coriolanus could not withſtand: the 
_ reproachis;:6f. a mother, for whom he had! al- 
vays had ſo much reſpect and tenderneſs; He 
embraced her, and cried out in her arms: O 
mother, you have gained a cruel _— _ 
| Jeon: prove; fatal to me. E 7 9 SO 
So tender a regard for a mother i is highly efti- N 

mables: | he ought to have remembered that 
he owed Rl more regard to his country. And 
yet with what obduracy he received it in the 
2 of the Embaſſadors | and with what con- 
tempt did he treat religion itſelf in the Pontiffs 
who repreſented it! He did not know the dif- 
ferent degrees of duties according to the (a) law 
of manures which _ the ou 1 to the Di- 


. a Suntyradneoſicipnans, - patrie, tertia D > 
ex quibus quod cuique prz- , anceps gradatim reliquis de- 
ter Intellig poſfir: ut prima, beanruy. IH c. bs r. 160. 
To inimoralit us, fecunda © | 
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342 NAurius, Fvrivs, Conſuls. | 
AR. 226. vinity, the next to our country; after which 
Ant C. comes that to fathers and mothers. F 
. 5% _Coriolanus, after having ſpoke in this manner 
Coriola- to Veturia, decamped. A treaty was concluded 
nus, between the Romans and Volſci, and Rome 

was delivered from the danger. Authors do not 

agree concerning what became of Coriolanus af- 
ter the ſiege. Some believe, that after his re- 
turn to Antium with the army, Tullus, who 
was become jealous of his glory and too great 
authority, cauſed him to be killed in a popular 
crommotion: others ſay he died in a different 
manner. Livy ſeems to adheère to the opinion 
of the ancient hiſtorian Fabius Pictor, who 
makes hiin live to a: very great age, and re- 
Multo mi- peats a famous ſaying of hi, That baniſhment 
ferivsſeni db 4 m allt thing, but mach! merge to an o 

„ M0 My ig 

pact | ic Meri 0 * regretted back 105 the Volſe 
Arid Romans, with.whom his memory was ever 
after in great honour. The Roman ladies, in 
particular, ſhewed as much concern and grief, 
as it was cuſtomary to expreſs when they loſt 
their ncareſt relations. They quitted their gold 
and purple, and other ornaments, and wore. 4 
n mourning for an whole yea. 
The men were not jealous of the r the 
ladies had acquired by delivering their country 
from ſo great a danger. The Senate, in con- 
junction with the People, decreed, that a tem- 
ple ſhould be erected to Female Fortune, (For- 
tube muliebri) to preſerve the remembrance of 
ſo ſingular an event by a public monument. 
It was built upon the road called via Latina, 
at five miles from Rome, that is to fay in the 
_ where Coriolanus's mother had, difarmed 
im by her remonſtrances. This temple was 
kniſhed and 0 the year following. 


{ Onl4 


Navrvs, Fuxrbs, Contuis. © 4:3 
Only the women had a right to enter it, and XR. 266. 
offer their prayers and ſacrifices to the Goddeſs, n C. 
We have ſeen Coriolanus, with many excel: boy. 
lent qualities, end his life in a very miſerable Hal. 
manner. Few Romans had more merit than 
him. He was above the pleaſures that engroſs 
youth. He loved juſtice, not from the neceſſi- 
ty which the laws impoſe, or through fear of 
 puiliſhments,” but out of inclination, and an 
happy propenſity which ſeemed born with him! 
He did not eſteem innocence as à virtue, ſo 
great was his horror for vice, and his zeal- te 
mſpire others with an averſion for it. Never 
had ſon more reſpect and complaiſance for his 
mother than him. Becoming an orphan by the 
death of his father, he believed that he owed 
Vetuͤria the ſame proportion of tenderneſs and 
reſpect, as he ſhould oy owed his father, had 
he lived. He was beral and magnificent; and 
never ſuffered his friends to lafiguiſh in indi- 
gence. He had à wonderful and incomparable 
talent for war, and bur for the obſtacles which 
he met with from the ſeditious, the Roman 
power, ufider his conduct, would have acquired 
= r 05 OE 9 2 
A prevailing fault, which he had not taken 
care to correct in his youth; löſt him the fruit 
and merit of ſo many fine qualities. He wanted 
complaceney and condeſcenfion. He had not 
that graceful carriage, thoſe engaging manners, 
which prejidiee people in à perſon's favor, and 
win the heart. His diſpoſition was rough, and 
hard to reconcile, when once offended. Inca- | 
pable of moderation in his feſentment, he car  - 
ried his anger to the moſt vicious extremities. 
In a word, he wanted that addreſs and wiſe 
flexibility which gives way to the neceffity of 
affairs, and adapts itſelf to the difference of cha- 
W 24 kracters, 


often extend no, farther than one, or at moſt a 
ſmall number of perſons. gb extinguiſn 
ing in the heart all natural tenderneſs for the 
country that gave us birth, turns its fury againſt 
an whole city, an whole nation, carrying along 
with it ravages, fire and ſword, murders, vio- 
lations, and the moſt dreadful ſacrileges. And 
this is what Coriolanus prepared for his country. 
It had indeed treated him unworthily, in re- 
| paying the important ſervices he had done it by 
baniſhment. But did he not know (6), that it 
is with our country, as with our fathers and 
(a) In aliis maleficiis ad chinantur. Ad Huren. 1. 4. 
ſingulos aut ad —_ 9 8 u. 5 It 111 as 1 
eno to injuria 8 ſevitiam, 
| hajes eller i 2 * ee ac feren-⸗ 
vno conſilio univerſis civibus do leniendam eſſe. Liu. l. 27. 
= „„ W: - mothers, 


Naurius, Foxrus, Conſuls. 245 
mothers, from whom children ought to ſuffer A. R 266. 
the worſt treatment with patience (a); and that Ant. O. 

there never can be a juſt cauſe "for taking arms 486. | 
againſt it. 
cero () ſpeaks of, who believe it their duty, 

and are Garth to 0 nya their lives and fortunes 
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: (209 præſertim * omnino nam; 1 vital end etiam pro- 
nulla cauſa juſta cuiquam eſſe fundere pro patria ona eſ - 
pofit contra patriam arma ſent; iiſdem-glorie jacturam 

it Philip, 2. v. 53. ne minimam quidem = | 
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„ an . . uſurp th ſove-, 
 Peignty. He is accuſed before the People, con. 
den the Tribunts and Conſals chhcerning the 
 Arrarian lab. " Conſiderable, © but Bloody 
vk) gained vver the Hehrurians. Unhappy, 


'  difeat' of the Fabii near Cremera. Menenius 
ii fined : Servilius acquitted. Genucius 11. 
Tribune excites new troubles: be is found dead 
in bis bed. Violent troubl es. 
5 AR. 8 25. OG OME days after the retreat of Coriolanus, 
468. the two Conſuls took the field with a nume- 
Liv. 1. 2. rous army. But they ſobn returned to Rome, 
e. 40. without having done any thing important, 
Dion. Hal. though the enemy had given them the moſt 


3, 54. favourable occaſion. A diviſion had aroſe be- 
5 * tween the Equi and Volſci in reſpect to the 


command; which roſe ſo high, that they turned 
their arms againſt each other with ſuch fury, 
that if it had not been towards the cloſe of the 
day, they had cut each other entirely to pieces. 
They decamped the next morning, and retired 
home. The Conſuls were very much blamed - 
for not having purſued them, 5 


— =NK T. Srenavs, 
5 C. AquiLivs: 


The Hernici and -Volſci were defeated by 


eſe Conſuls. ; 


* » 928 


: ? 
_ 


By. | 


 Vieginivs was fent agiint de Faui. Having 8 5 
lad waſte the country without any reſiſtance, he 


| marched. back his troops to Rome. 

The Volſci and Hernici, againſt whom Caſ- 
| Gus marched, treated a peace and alliance with 
the Conſul, whom the Senate had empowered 
to regulate the conditions. 


Caſſius, on his return to Rome, after having ca. | 


ound Viomws, Conſuls | 47 5 
Se. "Conrit UI. To ee HUM A 268. 
— Papeveus Vines, z 1 5 te N. 


U þ 


| obmined: the honour of a triumph, which he e, 


little deſerved, by his intrigues carried his am- 
bitious views ill farther, and formed the de- 
ſign of attaining abſolute power. He trig hely 
diſcerned, that the ſureſt method to faceend. in 
it, was to gain the favour of the People. With 


to uſarp 


the fowe= 


reignty. 


that view he repreſented to the Senate, that 


the People merited ſome reward for the ſer- 
< yices they had rendered the Commonwealth, 

** for defending the public liberty, and ſubje&- 
* ing new countries to the Roman power. 
That they could not be better ackn oel dged 
than by abandoning to them the lands ac- 
te quired by their arms, and which appertained 
to the public, though the avarice of ſome 
<« Patricians had appropriated them to them- 
* ſelves. That ſuch liberality would enable 
< the poor Plebeians to bring up children for 


e the benefit of the Commonwealth, and that 
* only ſo equitable a diſtribution could eſtabliſn 


that equality, which ought to ſubſiſt between 
< the citizens of the ſame ſtate.” He aſſociated 
in this privilege the Latines ſettled at Rome, 
who had enen the ee of the city. 


425 - 


8 


This 


ar 


84 8 | Cassius, VI RG INIUs, Conſuls. 


A. R. 258. This is (a) the firſt time the Aprarian. law 
Ant, C. is mentioned, that is to ſay, the law that or- 


e. dained the diſtribution of lands amongſt the 
concerning People. We ſhall ſee in the ſequel, that it 
＋ Agra occaſioned great troubles in the Commonwealth, 


ries law. and was, in the hands of the Tribunes, a kind 


of combuſtible. matter of. diviben and diſcord, 
always ready to be ſet on fire. And indeed this 
law, which had a great appearance of equity in 
itſelf, muſt have pleaſed the People extremely; 
wha miſery it relieved. When the Romans 
had gained any conſiderable adyantage over 
- their neighbours, they never granted them peace, 
till they had taken part of their territory from 
them, which was immediately incorporated with 
t of Rome. Part of theſe conqueſts were 
ſold to indemnify, the ſtate for the expences of 
the war. Another po: tion of them was diſtri- 
. buted g ratis 5k, the poor Plebeians, who 
had no ſettlement of their w-] ]. Sometimes 


— 5 h £ "Re: of 9 1505 | Papacigns Patrician 


#3" %# 


which we e that relate, more, 1 in the 
5 It was of theſe lands, unjuſtiy uſurped 
y the rich, that Caſſius was for having a new 
diſtribution made in favour of the Foot citi- 
ZEDS. ; 
This propoſal very "muck 8 the Sena- 
tors: ſome, becauſe they were perſonally in- 
rereſted i in it, and others, becauſe they appre- 
hended its dangerous conſequences. It ſoothed 
the People ee at FS | but the aden 


. lex * memoriam, "Boy 7 e 
ta eſt: nun- rum motibus agitata. . Liv 
quam einde, * . 2. u. 41. 


(a Tum RR 


„ . - ; 
3 . . 


Clssius, Viremos, Conſuls. 


of the Latines in the ſame advantage, ſoon dif- A. R. 268. 
guſted them. Rabuleius, one of the Tribunes, Int. 0. , 
having aſked the Conſul Virginius in the aſſem- 4% 


bly, what he thought of the law in queſtion; 


the latter replied, he would willingly conſent | 


that the lands ſhould be diſtributed among the 


Roman People, provided the Latines had no ſhare 
in them. That opinion pleaſed the People high- 
ly. Caſſius ſaw himſelf thereby fruſtrated of his 
hopes : for his view was to bring thoſe People - 


into his intereſts, in order to attain his end by 


their means, and the aid he expected from them; 


beſides which he perceived his credit greatly dE. 
e with the populace. To regain their 


avour, he repreſented to the Senate that it was 


but juſt to reimburſe out of the publie treaſury 
the money, which the poorer citizens had paid 
for the corn of which Gelo, King of Syracuſe, 


had made the, Commonwealth a preſent during 


the; ſcarcity. -. Could one have believed it? 


That (a) propoſal, which in all appearance could 


not but have been highly agreeable to the multi- 
tude, gave them offence z becauſe that largefs 


ſeemed the price with which Caſſius was for 


_ purchaſing the tyranny, and in their miſery they 


thought ſlavery Rill more Ne ny than 


-POVETTY. 

8 The affair was e conſidered in the Se- 
nate. Appius made a long ſpeech, in which he 
firangly oppoſed the Agrarian law, *©* remon- 
«+ ſtrating, that to ſupport the people at the 
_ « .expence of the public, was to make them 
idle and flothful, He concluded that ten of 
the e Senators ſhould be choſen, _ 


* 


(4) Id vero haud ſons, ſitam regni vat Fa 


quam præſentem mercedem omnia, munera ejus in ani- 


Tegni, aſpernata plebes; a- mis Hominum reſpuebantyr. 
Boos . oma in- L. 
“ ſhou'd 


ts 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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AR. 268. * ſhould be commiſſioned to viſit the lands, 
Ant. C. 4 and to take a view of their boundaries; and 


484. | 


** if they found that private perſons had uſurped 
* any of them either by force or art, that they 
* ſhould oblige them to reſtore them to the. 


„Commonwealth: that part of thoſe lands 


* ſhould be ſold; and the reſt ſhould be farmed 


“ out for five years; and that the rents ariſin; 
* from. them ſhould be applied to the uſes of 


4 the public, He added, that the People, 


„ when they ſaw the unjuſt poſſeſſors of thoſe 


lands obliged to renounce them, - and the re- 


ce yenues of them employed to juſt and necef- - 
* fary purpoſes, would have no farther room 
“ to complain.” | „ 
When Appius had made an end of ſpeaking, 
Aulus Sempronius Attratinus was deſired to give 
his opinion. The latter, after having expatiated 
i praiſe of Appius, and come into his opinion 
concerning the choice of commiſſioners, con- 
tinued: That he thought it neceſſary, in the 


s preſent con juncture, to conciliate the people 
« by diftributing the lands in queſtion, either 
in general amongſt all the citizens, or only 


* amongſt thoſe who had no land, or who had 
« but a very ſmall income, That as for the 
* Latines, they ought not to have any ſhare 
« in a diſtribution of lands acquired long be- 


fore the freedom of the city was granted 
them. And that it ſeemed proper to refer 
the whole execution of this affair to the next 
% Conſuls, the term of thoſe actually in office 
being upon the pornt of expiring.” 


The advice of Sempronius was followed in 
every reſpect. and the Senate decreed in conſe- 
quence: ** That ten of the moſt antient Sena- 
tors of Conſular dignity ſhould be appointed 


- * commiſſioners, who, after having taken an 


actual 


ContnLIys, Fanys, Confuls. 351 


ei actual ſurvey ſhould determine the quantity A. R. 268- 
of land which the Commonwealth might let, _ _ 

<4 and that to be diſtributed amongſt che citi--— 

c zens. That the creation of the ten commiſ- 

4s; ſioners, the diſtribution of the lands, and the 

« Other regulations in this affair, ſhould be re- 

< ferred to the ſpceeeding Conſul. 3 5 


"Surv. Conners. 9 0 | MS bo 1 © OM 
wo C Ant. C. 
Wn” 


The next year; wha 18 Fabius ar Cafffus is 
Servius Cornelius were Conſuls, Cæſo Fabius, accuſed be- 
the Conſul's brother, and L. Valerius Publicola, 3 og 
who were Quzſtors at the ſame time, and who, ws. e 
in virtue of their office, had power to aſſemble an! exe- 
the People, cited Sp. Caſſius to give an account ce. 
of his conduct before them. An infinite crowd 
of citizens flocked to the Forum on the day of 
his trial. The two Quæſtors accuſed Caſſius 
of having taken ſecret meaſures for opening 
| himſelf an affured way to the ſovereignty ; of 
having provided arms, and received money 
from the Latines and Hernici; and of having 
made a very great party amongſt the moſt ro- . 
buſt of their youth, who were continually ſeen . 
in his train. All theſe points were proved by 
_ the undeniable evidence of many of cee 

and that of the confederate cities. 

The People ſuffered themſelves to be con- 
vinced by their diſeourſe, and gave no attention 
to the ſtudied anſwers of Caſſius. They con- 
ceived ſuch an indignation againſt him from that 
_ inſtant, that neither their conſideration for three 
of his children, the grief of his relations and 
friends, who appeared in great numbers to ſup- 
port him, the remembrance of his great actions 


by 


the Agra- 


. „ 


352 Conz f ius, Fabius Conſuls. 
A.R. 269. by which he had raiſed Himſelf to the firſt dig 
Ant. C. nities, nor three Conſulſhips and two triumphs, 


45 * which had rendered him very illuſtrious, could 


mollify their anger, nor delay his condemnation 
one moment; ſo unpardonable a crime with the 
Romans was the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of aſpiring at 
regal Power! They carried their reſentment ſo 
far on this occaſion, that without obſerving any 


- * meaſure or moderation in the quality of the 


. puniſhment, they condemned the criminal to 
die. The People were afraid, that, if they 
\ contented themſelves with baniſhing him, as he 

was one of the moſt able generals of his time, 
he might follow the example of Coriolanus, and 

by having recourſe to the enemy, involve his 
country again in a bloody war. As ſoon as ſen- 
tence was paſſed upon Caſſius, the Quæſtors 
carried him to the Tarpeian rock, which fronted 
the Forum, and threw him down from the top 
to the bottom in the preſence of the whole peo- 
ple. This was the cuſtomary puniſhment for 
this crime amongſt the Romans: The houſe of 
Caſſius was demoliſhed, and his eſtate ſold by 
auction. With the money ariſing from it, a 
ſtatue of braſs was erected to Ceres. There 


Flor. I. 1. are hiſtorians, who ſay, that his father, in con- 


c. 26. ſequence of the power of life and death, which | 
fathers had at Rome over their children, con- 
demned and put him to death, But the other 

account ſeems much the more probable. 
After the death of Caffjvs, the faction of the 
P f,uter Great became more powerful and haughty, and 
„eee roſe in its Contempt for the Plebeians. The lat- 
on av. ter, on the contrary, loſt courage, and having 


Dion. 1.8. no longer the zealous defender of their intereſts, 
r 547— they reproached them Ives with the condemna - 


thy I. 2. tion of — as an imprudence, and even an 
m;ullice. | 


Carnertvs, Fanrüs, Conſuls. 
injuſtice. The (a) charms of the Agrarian law, 


which was no longer counterpoiſed by odious 2 


ſuſpicions, agreeably ſoothed their hopes. What 


alſo made an impreſſion upon them, was the 


Conſuls having neither executed the Senate's 
Decree for the: diſtribution of the lands, nor the 


ten Commiſſioners being elected, who were to 
report to the Senate that part of the lands ap- 
pertained to the People, and how much of them 
came to each man's ſhare, They complained 
that the Senate did not act with ſincerity, and 
accuſed the Tribunes of the preceding year, of 
having betrayed the intereſts of the People. 
Thoſe who were then in office warmly demande 


the execution of the decre. 
Theſe diſputes between the Senate ang Neo- 


ple, and between the Conſuls and Tribunes, will. 


make a great part of our hiſtory for the time 


F 


to come. We ſhall ſee troubles in the city, and 


Wars in the field, ſucceed each other as a kind of 


perpetual alternative. Theſe little wars were the 


uſual reſource of the Conſuls, who, to give the 


continual complaints of the People diverſion, 


drew. them out of Rome, with the view that 
their troops might find a ſubſiſtance at the ex- 


pence of the enemy, which would make them 


forget their ancient pretenſions. But theſe per- 
petual wars rendered them ſtill more untractable, 
and peace, in men of ſuch haughty courage. 
quickly revived the diſcord which. war had 


only ſuſpended. Theſe mutual broils will fre- 


quently recur. I ſhall abridge the accounts of 
them as much as poſſible, and ſhall relate-only 
what appears the moſt curious and impaxtant, 


avoiding a ſtrict derail of. little cireumſtances 2 


/ a) Dglcedq Agrariæ legis m per ſe, dempto auctore, 


ſubibat animos. Liv. c. 42 


VV 
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A. R 269. and facts almoſt always of the ſame kind, which . 


: Ant. C. 


483. 5 | 


EMI Ius, Fakius, Conſuls. 


could not but diſguſt the reader. 

The Patricians were ſtudious to Aep iv 
perpetually ſome difference with foreigners, 
in order that an occaſion might never be 5 
wanting for ſome new expedition. The Vei- 
entes, Equi, Volſei, and other neigbour- 
ing ſtates, always ſupplied them with matter 
of this kind. The uſual reſource of the Tri- 
bunes was to oppoſe the levying of the armies : 


but after ſome reſiſtance, they were at laſt 
forced to give way; and the fear left the Se- 


nate ſhouſd create a Dictator, whoſe power 
was abſolute, kept them in awe; and © 8 


liged 
them to deſiſt from their oppeſition. 11322 


The Patricians had alſo another great atekn- 5 


tage over the Plebeians. They were generally 
ſuperior in the aſſemblies held - by centuries for 


the election of Conſuls, and took great care, 


that none ſhould be chen ut hen Who were 
zealous for the intereſts of the nobility, often 


vithout its being in the People's power to tra- 


verſe their choiſe, as Rappbned: the following 
year. Fabius, who was actually Conſul, having 


defeated the Aqui and Volſei, ſold the ſpoils 


taken from them, and laid up the whole money 
ariſing from them in the public treaſury, with - 
out-giving any part of it to the ſoldiers, which 
rendered the name of the Fabii yay” odious to 


on the People. 


Notwithſtanding which, at the enſuing clec- "= 


| tion, the Conſuls were 


A. R. 270. 
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The Zqui and Volſciv were s defeated by mi- &. . Se 
lius. 
The temple of Caſtor, 18001 in. the war 11. 

with the Latines by che Deb ee * 
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conſecrated this year. l 
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The firſt was the brother of the 68 | 
ding Conſuls of the fame name, and the fecond 
one of Caffius's accuſers. They endeavoured. | 
to make che levies for the war againſt the 8 
entes and Ah eres The Tribune Mænius op- ED 
pouring, that he would ot 
ſulfer the he Ben to make any new. levies 
till they had firſt of all ereated the ten Com- 
miſfioners for che diſtribution of the lands. 
The Conſule, to extficate themſelves out of. 
this difficulty, had recourſe to an expedient, 
which had never been employed before, and 
does not ſeem to me to have ever been repeated 
afterwards: this was to remove their Tribunal 
into the neighbouring country. They cauſed 
the citizens to be cited thither to lift, who 
obeyed them no more than before: the Con- 
ſals fined ſuch as refuſed; ſeized their cattle 
and plows, without its being i in the power of 
the Feibuges to interfere, their juriſdiftion not 
extending ſo far out of the city. This military 
execution reduced the People to return to their | 
duty. The levies were made as uſual: but this 8 
war had no conſequences. 
The Veſtal Opia was convicted 5 having 
broken her vow of chaſtity, and OY the 
uſual e URS 
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Dion. 1.9. The Voirnms and ' Aqui making: mouth ons 
P 455 into the country of the Romans, the Conſuls en- 
275 deavoured to levy the troops to march againſt 
calls kim them. The Tribune? Icilius, crying out that 
Tais. the time was now come for paſſing the Agra- 
rian law, prevented the citizens from lifting. 
The Senate were highly embarraſſed with this 
oppoſition, and not. knowing what to determine, 
Appius Claudius remonſtrated, That the on 
ly means to put a; ſtop, to the proceedings 
« of Icilius, was to oppoſe him by the other 
“ Tribunes; the oppoſition only of one of 
them being an invincible obſtacle, as he was 
© authoriſed by the laws to put a ſtop to all 
« deliberations . againſt which he proteſted. 
« That the Tribunitian power could be weak- 
<© ened only by itſelf. That of the five Tri- 
„ bunes there would always be ſome one or 
* other to be found, who would be glad, either 
through pride, Jealouſy, or zeal for the pub- 
lic good, to oppoſe the enterprize of a col- 
| | « legue; and to join the well-diſpoſed citizens. 
| 5 r That no doubt ſeveral of theſe might be 
| « found, if neceſſary, but that one ſufficed 
, 08 rendering the endeavours of all the reſt 
= < ineffectual. That therefore the beſt conduct 
L < of the Conſuls and principal Senators would 
be to ſpare no pains to bring over ſome one 
1 „of the Tribunes, and to attach him to the 
intereſts 
| 


1 be Fortvs, "Conjuls; - 
4% intereſts" of the Senate and Commonwealth.” A2 


This counſel appeared very wiſe, as it really Was, Ant. 8 
and was immediately put in execution. Four 479. 


of the Tribunes declared againſt Icilius,” and 
prohibited any farther mention of the 18 
"_ till the war ſhould be terminated. | 


The armies were immediately levied. Fu- War with 
rius marched againſt the Veientes, who were 4 i- 


afraid to face him, ſo that he made conſider- 
able ſpoils throughout their country, which he 
had leiſure to ravage univerſally. The good- 
- neſs which he ſhewed. in dividing all the plun- 
der amongſt the ſoldiers, exceedingly augment- 
ed the People's affection for him. The cam- 
paign being at an end, he led back his troops 
with no diſgrace, and laden with ſpoils. 
Cæſo Fabius, the other Conſul, had not the 
ſame good fortune, though he diſcharged witch 
honour all the duties of an excellent captain. 
His troops even in the battle ſhewed how odi- 
ous the General that commanded was to them. 
He had put the qui to flight only with his 
horſe. The infantry refuſed to purſue them, 
through fear of contributing to his glory, in 
ſupplying him with matter for a triumph. Nei- 
tber the exhortations of the Conſul, the ſhame 
of ſo criminal a deſertion, nor Sers, own dan- 
ger, in caſe the enemy ſhould return to the. at- 
"tack, could induce them to march forwards, or 
ſo much as to continue where they were poſted. 
They retired haſtily, and in diſorder, to their 
camp, with ſorrow in. their countenances, as if 
they had been defeated, and venting impreca- 
tions ſometimes againſt their General, and 
ſometimes againſt the cavalry for having ſerved 
him too well. The Conſul had no thought 
of remedying fo great an evil: ſo true it is, 
* Aa 3 a 


1 


AR 37 ; ſays Livy ( 4), that great men, and ſuch as exeel 
1 
= + 


Fazvs;MAxzius, Copſuts, 


in other reſpects, more frequently want ad- 
dreſs to govern their citizens, than talents to 
| conquer enemies. > He returned to Rome, with 
little glory, and more than ever the object of 
the hatred and curſes of the ſoldiers. The Con- 
6 however in the family of the 
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Can, These Conſuls had a rude war to ſuſtain 
x ;,, againſt the Veientes. The inteſtine diſcord 


1. 


Bloody vic Which prevailed *-at Rome,; gave the ene- 


tory gain- my hopes that it would be eaſy to reduce 


edover the its power with no great efforts. The principal 


—_— perſons of Hetruria inceſſantly repreſented in 
Dionyſ. all the aſſemblies, That the diviſion, of 
19. p. 562. which the wiſdom of the Senate, and patience 
37” , of the People, had hitherto ſuſpended the bad 
5 e, 47. effects, was at length come to ſuch an excels, 
that Rome might be ſaid to form two 
cities entirely at variance with each other, of 
which-each had its own laws and magiſtrates. 
That the rebellion had paſſed from the city in- 

ro the camp, where it had put anend to all dif- 
Cipline. That in the laſt campaign, the Ro- 

man ſoldiery, even in the midſt of a battle, had 
abandoned their General, and notwithſtanding 
his remonſtrances and orders retired ihto their 
camp, and reſigned the victory to the ZEqui, 
after they had been defeated. That with no 

great efforts, Rome might be reduced by its 
| (a) Nec huic tam peſti - citias defuerit ars qua cirem 
lenti exemplo remedia ulla regant, quam qua hoſtem 

ab imperatore quæſita funt : ſuperent. Liv. J. 2. c. 43. 

adeo excellentibus ingen s- 
; | . ..,own 


FAius, Manzivs, Conſuls, 
oun forces. That it was only neceſſary ta make , , 


a ſhew of war, and that fate and the Gods ud An . 


do all the reſt. Theſe Souris: and bwpes: had 478. 
armed all Hetruria. 110 
7 n not Wot WW 
The Conſuls, according to Appius's advice, had 
taken care to engage ſome of the Tribunes in 


their intereſts, by an obliging and inſinuating be- 


haviour. By their means the levies were made 
with ſucceſs as the year before, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of the reſt. The army in conſe- 
quence was ſoon on foot. The Conſuls ſet out 
each with two legions, which Rome alone had 
ſupplied, and an equal number of the troops of 
the allies. The Latines and Hernici, of their 
own free will, ſent twice the number of troops 
that wereaſked of them. The Romans did not 
think proper to employ them, without doubt 
through a-principle trom which they rarely de- 
_ parted afterwards,” which was not to admit a 
greater number of allies or ftrangers, than there 
were citizens in their armies. After having 
thanked thoſe allies for their fidelity and zeal for 
the ſervice: of the Roman People with great 
marks of gratitude, they diſmiſſed the ſurplus 
of the troops. A third body, conſiſting of two 
legions, were formed out of the youngeſt ſol- 
diers, who had orders to encamp without the 
walls of Rome, for the defence of the country 
againſt any new and unexpected enemy. And 
laſtly, thoſe whom their age exempted from 
ſerving in the field, and who were ſtill capable 
of bearing arms, n in the city to Wen | 
it in caſe of inſult. | 
The Conſuls marched to Veil at the bead ef 
their army, and encamped upon two hills at no 
great diſtance from each other. The enemy on 
their fide had numerous troops, and were en- 
| Aa4g camped 
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FAU, ManzLivs, Confuls; 


A.R. 254. camped before the city. All that were of any 
Ant. C. conſideration in Hetruria had taken arms for this 


478. 


war. The very ſlaves had been liſted for it: 
ſo that the army of the Hetrurians was much 
mort numerous than that of the Romans 
The ſuperiority:of the enemy's -numbers did 
not perplex the Conſuls, but they were anxious 
about the diſpoſition of their own troops. The 


ſtill recent remembrance af what had paſſed laſt 


campaign, kept them in great uneaſineſs. They 
therefore choſe to continue in their camps, not 

to hazard a battle yet, and to protract the war 
as much as they could, in hopes that time and 


delay might mollify diſcontent, and bring back 


the ſoldiery to their duty. As the Romans paſ- 
ſed many days in their camps without any mo- 
tion, the boldeſt of the Hetrurians came up to 
the very / gates to inſult them. They called the 
ſoldiers women, and the generals cowards; chal- 


lenging them, if they had any hearts, to come 
dut and put their quarrel to the iſſue of a deci- 


ſive battle: or if they had not courage to fight, 


to ſurrender their arms to the victors. They re- 


flected upon the baſeneſs of their origin, with 


which they ſaid their conduct perfectly agreed. 


IT Theſe: offenſive reproaches, repeated every 


day with new inſolence, gave the Conſuls no pain, 


but ſtung the ſoldiers to the heart. They found 
themſelves under two violent and quite different 
impulſes of mind; the one indignation againſt 


the enemy, the other averſion for the Conſuls 
and Senators. They could bear the outragious 


inſults of the Hetrurians no longer: but were 
at the ſame time unwilling to obtain a ſucceſs for 


the Patricians, that would crown them with 
glory. Theſe two opinions divided and engroſ- 


ſed them alternately. At length hatred for the 
ſtrangers got the better. They came in crowds 
| 13 | to 


Fabius, Manzivs, Conſuls. 


It was much their deſire to engage, but it was 
neceſſary to conceal it, in order to excite that 
of the ſoldiers the more by the delay itſelf and 


ſeeming oppoſition. Their anſwer was, that they 
-were too Haſty in their demand: that it was not 


time to fight yet; and that they ſhould keep 

within their Camp. The Conſuls declared, that 
whoever ſhould fight without orders, ſhould be 
treated as an enemy. This feigned refuſal only 


ſerved to inflame the ardor of the ſoldiers the 


more. The enemy having been informed, that 
the Conſuls had choſen not to fight, became 
more inſolent, and advanced haughtily to the 


works, ſaying a thouſand injurious things againſt 
cowards, who were afraid to ſhew themſelves in | 


the field, and wanted very little of proceeding 
to attack the camp. The ſoldiers could ſuffer 
no longer contempts ſo offenſive. They ran 
from all ſides to the Conſuls, not in ſmall par- 
ties as before, but almoſt altogether, demand- 
ing with greatcries to be led on to battle. The 
time was now come. However, ſome difficulty 
was ſtill made. But Fabius at laſt, either thro? 
fear of letting that ardor cool, and come to no- 
thing by a too long delay, or that the tumult 


might degenerate into a revolt, having cauſed 


| 2 

do the Conſuls tents, demanded to fight, and 4. R. 274+ 

_ earneſtly deſired that the ſignal might be given. 475 % 
The Conſuls conferred together, as if they were 

uncertain how to act. They deliberated long. 


ſilence to be made, addreſſed himſelf to his col- : 


legue as follows: I know, Manlius, that theſe 
 foldiers' can conquer, but they themſelves have re- 
Auced me to doubt whether they will or no. For 


Ibis reaſon I am determined not lo give the ſignal, 
till they have all ſworn not to return from the bat= 


tle, except vittorious. They have once deceived the 


Conſul : they will never deceive the gods. Amongit 
B 8 ä 
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262 Fantus Manzzws, Confuls, 
A. R. 274-thoſe who demanded the battle moſt eagerly, 
Ant. C. was one Flavoleius, a Plebeian by birth, who 
475- worked for his living, but was generallyefteem-_ 
ed for his bravery, His merit had raiſed him to 
a a diſtinguiſhed poſt in one of the legions, in 
which he commanded as firſt captain, Primipi- 
tus. He had under him ſixty centurions and 
their companies, that is to ſay, all the centuri- 
ons of a legion, who were obliged by military 
| Jaw to take his orders and obey him. This 
Flavoleius advanced firſt, and ſwore thus to the 
Conſul, holding up his ſword drawn: I engage, 
Fabius, never to return from battle except vittori- 
ous. If I breat my oath, may Jupiter, Mars, 
and the reſt of the Gods, cauſe me to periſh in their 
anger. The whole army, by his example, ſwore 
The Conſuls, full of confidence and joy after 
this oath, as if aſſured of victory, made the 
troops file off in good order, and drew them 
up in battle. The Hetrurians, ſurprized at this 
unexpected motion, made ready on their ſide, 
and advanced to meet the Romans. 
The two armies faced each other, the trum 
ſounded the charge, and the battle began. The 
horſe and foot engaged at the ſame time on both 
ſides. The ſlaughter was great, and the loſs at 
firſt not unequal. The Romans on the right 
wing under the Conſul Manlius puſhed the ene- 
my's left with vigour, and the horſe diſmounted 
and fought a great while on foot. The left 
wing of the Romans began to be ſurrounded by 
the Hetrurians, whoſe flanks extended farther on 
that ſide. They ſuſtained themſelves however, 
notwithſtanding the inequality of their ſtrength, 
and the wounds to which they were open on all 
Tides. Quintius Fabius, who had been twice 
Conſul, and commanded the left wing at that 
5 | 5 time 


Pan, Aantzabs, Conſuls. 


time! in quality of the Conſul's lieutenant, made 4. K. 274 
a vigorous reſiſtance, though covered all over Ant. C. 
with wounds ; till receiving one from a lance, 178. 


he fell without any ſign of life. This news being 


carried to the Conſul M. Fabius, who com- 


manded the main body, he ſent for Cæſo Fa- 
bius his own brother; and taking with him the 
choſen battalions, lie advanced beyond the right 


Ving of the Hetrurians, Which had ſurrounded 


his own left. He charged it with impetuoſity, 


beat down and killed all before him, and obliged 
the moſt remote to fly. He found there his 


brother who was ſtill alive, and raiſed him up 
with no other conſolation than to receive his laſt 
breath. The ſoldiers, to avenge the death of 


ſoeſteemed a general, threw themſelves upon the 


Hetrurians where their ranks were thickeſt, and 
by the laughter they made there, reinſtated the 
left wing, and regained the gy over 
thoſe who had broke them. 

Whilſt thispaſs'd®, the right wiog e 


ed by Manlius, improved continually its ad van 


tages againſt the Hetrurians. The enemy made 
but a faint reſiſtance, and began to ſeek their 


ſafety only in their flight, when a javelin acci- 


dentally took Manlius at the knee, went through 
his thigh, and made him fall. He was imme- 


diately carried out of the preſs into the camp. 
The Hetrurians, who believed him dead, rallied 


and reſumed courage. They were joined pre- 


ſently after by freſh_ troops, which: augmented 
their confidence. They made the Romans give 


way in their turn, in the abſence of their gene- 
a _ The Conſul M. Fabius perceiving that diſ- 
ordets quitted * left wing to go to the aid of 


e 
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364 Fazlus, , MAnLivs, Conſulss. 
A. R. 254. the right with ſome ſquadrons of cavalry, He 
Ant. C. cried out to the troops, that his collegue was 
178. alive, and that as for himfelf he had put the 
left wing of the Hetrurians to the rout. The 
enemy who ſaw him advance with a conſiderable 
reinforcement, ceaſed to purſue thoſe who fled, 
and drew up in order. Manlius returned at the 
ſame time, and placed himſelf again at the head 
of his troops. The ſight of the two Conſuls 
gave the Romans new courage. The battle 
grew hot again, and a great ſlaughter enſyed 
oa wor Gage: / 7 oe 97? 
At this inſtant a great detachment of the He- 
trurians received orders to march to the Roman 
camp. They haſtened thither with the greater 
Joy, as they believed it ill guarded ; and they 
were not deceived. Only the * Triari had 
been left to defend it with a ſmall body of other 
troops. The reſt of the people in it were 
ſutlers, ſervants, and. workmen. The He- 
trurians took it without difficulty. But whilſt 
they were more intent upon the plunder than 
fighting, they left the Triarii, who could not 
fuſtain their firſt charge, time to give the Con- 
ſuls advice of what paſſed in the camp; af- 
ter which the Triarii renewed the fight of them- 
ſelves with great vigour. Manlius flew imme. 
diately to their aid, entered the camp, planted 
guards at all the gates, and left the enemy no 
opening to retire through.” Deſpair only made 
them fight with more fury. A body of the He- 
"trurians having fallen upon the Conſul, whom 
they knew by the ſplendor of his arms, the 
Romans who ſurrounded him. made a vigorous 
reſiſtance at firſt, but could not long ſuſtain ſo 
* The ſoldiers, who formed braveſt b numerous of 
the 7 ne of the — the 11 called. F 
arm, aud were the oldeſt and FAY f 
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violent a charge. The Conſul fell from his A. R. 2 
horſe mortally wounded, and died in this action on D. 
without being able to riſe up, after having ſeen 7 
a great number of brave youth who had ſigna- 
jized themſelves in his defence, periſh around 


him. The Hetrurians, encouraged by this un- 
expected ſucceſs, reſumed new vigour, whilſt 


the alarm became general amongſt the Romans; 


and they had been in danger of being entirely 


defeated, if the lieutenants, after having carried 
off the body of the Conſul, had not opened 
one of the gates of the camp for the enemy. 
They all made off precipitately through that 


gate, but fell into the hands of the other Con- 
ſul, who was come up to the aid of his collegue, 
and who cut almoſt all of them to pieces. Fabius 
returned victorious immediately to ſupport thoſe 


who fought in the plain, and en r- che 


defeat of the enemy. ©» 
The Romans had never fought a more con- 


| fiderable. battle, as well for the number of the 
combatants, as the length of the action, and 


the viciſſitude of events. The army conſiſted 


of twenty thouſand foot, the very flower of the 
Roman youth, and of twelve hundred horſe j . . 
with an equal number of the troops of their co- 
lonies and allies. The battle begun before noon, 
and did not end till fun-ſet. Victory was long 
in ſuſpenſe between the two armies, and ſeemed 
only to declare for the Romans by the conduct 
of the Hetrurians, Who decamped and retired | 


the night following. | 
When the army returned, the e were 


for rewarding the Conſul's victory with the ho- | 
nour of a triumph, But he did not believe it 


conſiſtent with decency to appear in that pom- 
pous ceremony with a crown upon his head, in 


the mig of his brothers OY and _ 
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Ak. ef his collegue. (a) The refuſal of a triumph 


Ant. C. did him more honour than any triumph — 


475 have done: fo much does a proper Deglect of 


glory ſometimes exalt it. 

He-afcerwards paid the laſt honours to n 
two illuſtrious ek whoſe loſs Rome lamented. 
He pronounced their funeral oration himſelf, and 

fer the glorious actions of both in full light, 


without ſaying a word of his own. The juſt 


praiſes which he gave them, reflected 5 
ä him, and the more as he ſeemed to forget 
himſelf in them. In effect of the plan, which 


he had formed from the commencement of his 
Conſulſhip, which was to reconcile the People 


with the Patricians, he diſtributed the wounded 

5 ſoldiers into the houſes of the Senators, and moſt 
into thoſe of the Fabii: and they were dreſt no 
where elſe with fo much care. From thence- 


forth the Fabii became popular, but by methods 


entirely legitimate and ſalutary to the Common- 
wealth. The Conſulſhip in conſequence conti- 


nued ſtill in that Family, as much to the ſatiſ- 


Eaftion of the People as that of the Senate, | 


AR. 275. Claes Fazrus UI. 

Ame Cc 305 Vixens. 0 

477. 

Unhappy Home, under theſe Conti; had Sd wars 
defaat of to ſuſtain, leſs dangerous than troubleſome, againſt 
Fabiinear the qui, Volſei, and Veientes. To put a ſtop 
Gren. I. to the incurſions of the laſt, it would have been 
p. 170— neceſſary to have eſtabliſhed. a good garriſon 
583. upon their frontiers to keep them in awe. But 


_ the Commonwealth, erhauſted of money, and 


(a) Omni aQto triompho pore W intrdu eu- 
de poſitus triumphus clarior mulatior tedit! Liv. 
fuit. Row, (preta f in tem- 
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Fantus, Vmemrus, Conſuls: 367 
menaced by abundance of other enemies, was A. R. 275. 
not in a condition to provide for ſo many diffe- Ant. C. 
rent cares and enpences. The family of the Fa- 7 
bii Mewred 2 generoſity on this occaſion that has 5 
no enample. They applied to the Senate, and 
by the mouth of the Conſul, demanded as a fa- 
vour, that they would be pleaſed to transfer the 
care and expences of the garriſon neceſſary to 
oppoſe” the enterprizes of the Veientes to their 
houſe, which required an aſſiduous rather than 
a numerous body, promiſing to ſupport well the 
honour of the Roman People in that poſt. 
Every body was charmed wich fo noble and un- 
heard ef an offer, and it was accepted with great 
acknowledgment. The news immediately ſpread 
over the whole city, and nothing was talked of 
dut the Pabii;'' Every body praiſed, every body 
IM admired and extolled them tothe ſæies. F there 
were Two more ſuch families in Rome, ſaid they, 
the one might-take upon them ibe war againſt the 
Volſci, and the other againſt the aqui, whilſt the 
| Commonwealth remained quiet, and the forces of 
particulars ſubdued the neighbouring ſtates for it. 
Early the next day the Fabii ſet out, with the 
Conſul at their head, robed in his coat of arms. 
Never was there ſo little numerous, and at the 
ſame time fo illaſtrious any army ſeen : I ſpeak 
here upon the authority of Livy. Three hun- 
dred and ſix foldiers, all Patricians and of the 
fame family, of whom not one but might be 
judged worthy of commandinganarmy, march- 
ed againſt Veit full of courage and alacrity un- 
der a captain of their own name, Fabius. They 
were followed by a body of their friends and cli- 
ents, animated with the ſame fpirit and zeal, and 
a ctuated only by great and noble views. That 
troop amounted to about four thouſand men. The 
whole city flocked to ſee ſo fine a ſight, bus 5 
B | thoſe 


368 - AMivs, SeRvitins,” Conſuls.” 
A. R. 275; thoſe generous; ſoldiers to the ſkies, and pro- 
Ant. C. miſed them Conſulſhips, triumphs, and the — 
477. glorious rewards. As they paſſed before the 
Capitol and the other temples, every body i im- 
plored the gods to take them into their protection, 
to favour their departure and undertaking, and 
to afford them a ſpeedy and happy Fun. But 
thoſe vows were not heard.. :--/ ,-,., |», 
When they arrived near the river - ö 
Vvhich is not far from Veii, they built a fort u 
on a very rough and ſteep mountain for the 1. | 
curity of the troops, which they ſurrounded 
with a double foſſẽ, and flanked with ſeveral 
towers. The Conſul afterwards! marched his 
troops into the country of the Veientes, where 
he took conſiderable ſpoils. This ſettlement, 
which prevented them from cultivating, their 
lands, and ruined their commerce with ſtragers, 
incommoded them extremely. The enemy not 
daring to appear kept within _ downs, or 


| oy quitted them by: rande 
As I. Emmaus II. 5 N 
„ Saria. | Se 
476. 


T he Veientes not finding a en ang 
enough to ruin the fort which the Romans had 
erected, had recourſe to the Hetrurians, who ſent 
them very conſiderable aid. The Conſul ZEmi- 
nus was charged with this war: hiscolleguewith 
that againſt the Volſci: and the“ Proconſul Fu- 
rius marched againſt the. Aqui, The latter had 
a ſpeedy ſucceſs. Servilius by too n much preci- 
pitation and confidence in charging the enemy 
was defeated. Emilius, having found the army 
of the Veientes poſted before Veii, and ſup- 


* This i is the Arft mention made La a Proconſul. in the Re- 
an hz g. ö 


be | 


HokArrus, Menentus, Conſuls. 369 
port rted by the auxiliary troops of the whole na-4. R. 276. 
tion of the Hetrurians, attacked them vigorouſly Ant. C. 
- without loſs of time, put them to flight with 7s. 
great ſlaughter, and took their camp, where he 
found ſufficient ſpoils to reward and enrich his 
troops. The Veientes, wearied out with the 
- evils they had ſuffered; ſent deputies to Emili- 
us to treat of peace. The Conſul, having been 
empowered by the Senate to that effect, con- 
- cluded a treaty immediately, without depriving 
them of the leaſt part of their territory, with- 
out exacting any ſum of money to make the 
Romans amends for the expences of the war, 
and even without obliging them to give hoſta- 
ges for their obſcrvance of their engagements. 
This exceſſive indulgence was ill received at 
Rome; and the Senate in conſequence refuſed 
him the honour of a triumph. Enraged at this 
« affront,'he'went over to the Plebeians; acculing - 
the Senate of endeavouring to prolong the war, , 
- to avoid the diſtribution: of lands, which they 
had been ſo long made to expect in vain; and 
as if he had been abſolute maſter, he diſmiſſed | 5 8 
the troops upon his own authority, and had no 5 
thoughts but of keeping up the diviſion between 
the People and Senate. In the mean time the 
Fabi continued 1 in. ron fort Dy 
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ads had not been conſulted by the Veientes con- Si 
cerning the treaty of which we have juſt ſpoke, | 
aſſembled, and made it a crime in the latter to 
bave concluded a peace with the Romans with- 
out- their part oipation. The war therefore be- 
gan again. The diſſenſion, which was again 
a Vo L. I. | B b 5 - 
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A. R. 277. fet on foot concerning the levy of troops, occa- 


* 


Ant. C. ſioned a delay of preparations. During this in- 


terval, the Fabii, encouraged by the great ſuc- 
ceſs of their incurſions into the enemy's coun- 


try, made farther progreſs every day. Their 
exceſſive boldneſs made the Hetrurians conceive 
thoughts of laying ambuſcades for them in ſeve- 
ral places. During the night they ſeized all the 


eminences that commanded the plain, and found 


means to conceal a good number of troops up- 


on them. The _ da 1 they diſperſed more 
cattle about the country t 


n they had done be- 

fore. The Fabii being „ that the plains 
were covered with flocks and herds, and defended 
by only a very ſmall number of troops, they 
quitted their fort, leaving 1 in it only à ſufficient 
number to guard it. The hopes of a great 


booty quickened their march. They arrived at 


the place in order of battle, and were preparing 


to attack the advanced guard of the enemy, 
when the latter, who had their Orders, fled with · 
out ſtaying till they were charged. The Fabii 


believingthemſelves ſecure, ſeized theſhepherds, | 


and were preparing to drive away the cattle, 


The Hetrurians then quitted their ſculking 


places, and fell upon the Romans from all ſides, 
who were moſt of them diſperſed in purſuit of 


their prey. All they could do was to rally im- 
megdiately; and that they could not effect with- 


dodut great difficulty. They ſoon ſaw themſelves 


ſurrounded on all ſides ; and fought like lions, 
ſelling their lives very dear. But finding that 
they could not ſuſtain this kind of combat 


long, they drew up in a wedge, and advancing 


with the utmoſt fury and impetuoſity, opened 


themſelves a 2 through the enemy, that led 
to the ſide of the mountain. When they came 


. . thither, 85 _ OE with freſh cou- 
| I | 


Hokus, Mentnius,: Conſuls. 377 
rage, the enemy leaving them no time to reſpire. AR. 277 
As they were upon the higher ground, they de- Ant: C. 
fended themſelves with advantage notwithſtand- */5* | 
ing their ſmall number, and beating down the 
enemy, wha ſpared no pains in the attack, they 
made a great ſlaughter of them. But the Vei- 
entes having gained the top of the mountain by 
taking a compals, fell ſuddenly upon them, and - 
galled them exceedingly from above with a con- 
tinual ſhower of darts. The Fabii defended 
themſelves to the laſt breath, and were all killed 
to a man. 
Some ſay, ghas after aha 0200 of 5 three 
hundred and fix Fabii only one infant of the 
whole Family remained, called Q. Fabius Vibu- _ 
lanus. This is Livy's opinion, and that of ma- 
ny other writers after him. But Dionyſius Ha- 
licarnaſſenſis refutes it, and demonſtrates that it 
is an error by very ſtrong proofs. And in- 
deed, ſuppoſing it true, none of the three hun- 
dred and ſix Fabi, of whom the garriſon” of 
Cremera conlifted, mult have been married, 
which was contrary to the laws; or none of 
them muſt have left either children under the 
mother's wing, wives with child, or brothers 
that were not of age to ſerve, which is not leſs 
remote from all probability. On the other ſide 
it is certaſn from the Conſular calenders (Faſti) - 
that all the Fabii who after appear in hiſtory, 
were the deſcendants ſolely of this Q. Fabſus 
Vibulanus, WhO was three times Con ul, and 
one of the Decemviri : * which de N 
confiderable difficulty. Des 
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A. R. 2. The Roman people were highly affected with 
Ant. C. the loſs of the Fabi. The day of cheir defeat 
775. Vas ranked amongſt their unfortunate days, cal- 
led nefaſti, on which the tribunals were ſhut up, 

and no public affair could be negociated, or at 

leaſt concluded. The memory of theſe illuſ- 
trious Patricians, who had ſo generouſly ſacri- 
ficed themſelves for the ſervice of the ſtate, 
could not be too much honoured. A like zeal 

and devotion for one's country never was known 

The defeat of the Fabii was ſoon followed 

by that of the Roman army commanded by 
Menenius. The Hetrurians, fluſhed by their 
victory, advanced towards Rome, where they 

. occaſioned a great alarm. Horatius, the other 
Conſul, was recalled from the country of the 

Volſci where he commanded, marched with the 
utmoſt expedition to the aid of his country, and 

by ſeveral advantages which he gained over the 

enemy, delivered it from the extreme danger it 

Was in. The Hetrurians however continued 

maſters of Janiculum. 9” 


A. R. 72. Sy, SERVILIUS. 

Ant. C. Au. VInGIN Ius. 

474. J7CCCCCCCCCCCC rt Oo © gn} 1” ONO 
Dion. 1.9. © The Hetrurians repaid the Romans at this 


P. 583 = time all the damages they had ſuſtained from the 


Bt, , Fabii, Janiculum was their fort, from whence 
c.51i—54. they ravaged all the flat country. Servilius 
gave them battle with diſadvantage, and eſcaped 
with his army only by theimmediate aid brought 
him by his collegue, in effect of which the He- 
trurians were entirely defeated, > 


* 


Alen Peace abroad always made way for domeſtic 


i: fined. troubles. All the endeavours of the Senators 

Could not prevent Menenius, who had been Con- 
ſul the year before, from being brought "1 
r 5 trial. 


1 


1% 


Naurius, VALERIUs, Conſuls. 5 173 
trial. Two of the Tribunes cited him to give A. R. 278. 
an account of the ill ſucceſs of the Roman ar- Ant. 8. — 
my under his command, and of the diſgrace it 74. 
had ſuſtained. The loſs of the Fabii, and the 
taking of Cremera, were particularly laid to his 
charge; and the People almoſt unanimouſly | 
condemned him in the aſſembly by Tribes (Co- 
mitia Tributa) though he was the ſon of that 
Menenius Agrippa, who had brought back the 
People after. their retreat to the Sacred Moun- 
tain, and reconciled them to the Patricians. 

The ſentence. extended only to a fine, but by _ 

the event became ſentence of death. Menenius, ns: 414 
condemned to pay two thouſand afſes, a conſi - ferl. 
derable ſum in thoſe times, died ſoon after of 

| wi on account of ſuch uſage from his country. 


C. Naurius. „„ — 
P. VaIERIUSs. + 1 05 


1 


As ſoon as Servilius l his office, he was 
ſummoned before the People by two of the 
Tribunes to juſtify himſelf in reſpect to the de- 
feat of the army, of which he had been the 
cauſe. The Senators were ſeriouſly alarmed up- 
on this occaſion, and conſidered the danger of 
Servilius as their own. They ſtirred in the af- 
fair extremely, ſet all their friends and clients at 
work, and conjured the People not to condemn 
a man, whoſe only crime was having been un- 
| fortunate, and not to expoſe the commonwealth 
to the unhappy conſequences that threatened it, 
in caſe its generals were made refponſible for 
events, and the want of ſucceſs was to coſt them 
ſo dear. When the day of trial arrived, Servi- 
lius appeared, and defended himſelf with the air. 
of modeſty that became a man in the preſence 
of his judges, but at the-ſame time with the 
conſtancy and reſolution of one who did not 
B b 3 dale 


Fiountus, Manuivs, Conſuls. 
A.R. 259. believe himſelf criminal. (a) He was as intre- 
Ant C. pid before their tribunal as he uſed to be oma 

1773. day of action in the face of the enemy. He 
| was neither ſeen exciting their compaſſion, de- 
ploring his misfortune, defcending to mean 
prayers, nor ſhewing the leaſt ſign of weakneſs 
and dejection. He even reproached the People 
with the abuſe they had made, in the cafe of 
Menenius, of a power for which they were in- 
debted to the father of that illuſtrious perſon. 
This generous aſſurance, far from offending the 
People, pleaſed them exceedingly. Virginius, 
who had been Conſul with him, and to whom 
they believed themſelves obliged for the victory, 
not only defended him againſt all reproach, but 
gave him a ſhare in the honour of the ſucceſs, 
e ervilius was unanimouſly acquitted, and de- 
Tete clared innocent. The advantageous teſtimony 
of his collegue was a powerful motive with the 
People to abſolve him: but their ſhame- for 
having condemned Menenius, made a ſtillgreater 
impreſſion upon them in favour of Servilius, ſo 
much was their diſpoſition changed in regard to 
the former. 4 DET Su 
There were ſome ſucceſsful expeditions this 
year againſt the Hetrurians, Veientes, and Sa- 
bines, which acquired Valerius the honour of a 
| E a 
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A truce of forty years was granted to the 
Veientes. N Fd Ra 25 . 

The Conſuls ſtrongly oppoſed the inſtances 
made by the Tribunes for appointing com- 


. Fervidi animi vir, ut in pubite perzenlo ante, fic 
tum in ſuo. Liv. „ 
. maiſſioners 


ce 


/ we 
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2 Vraoos, Conſuls. . 375 
| miſſioners for the inſpection and diſtribution of A. R. oh: 
lands, according to the ſcheme formed and ac- Ant. C. 
cepted many years ſince. 472. 


L. EullLruvs. 7 6 A. R. 101. 
Oerrzx ViRomivs, or Vornsevs, Trades Ant. C. 
| 471. 


Foreign wars being terminated, the domeſtic 23. 7;;. 
diſſentions broke out more fiercely than ever, buneGenu- 
There was at that time amongſt the Tribunes a excires | 
bold man, of ſufficient eloquence, named Genu- Hh. oy '' 
eius. As he ſaw that all the methods, which undd 
had hitherto been employed, had produced no in 5 bed. 
effect, he conceived a new one, which was to Dionyſ. 1. - 
proſecute the Conſuls of the foregoing year, by 25. 5% 
citing them before the People, to give an ac- 74 L 2. 
count why they had not created the Decemviri c. 54--58. 
for the diſtribution of lands, according to the Se- 
| nate's decree to that effect. (This decree of 
the Senate had been paſſed twelve years.) The 

_ accuſed, in the extreme danger wherein they 
ſaw themſelves, ſet every thing in motion. 
They addreſſed themſelves principally to the 
younger Senators, and the more effectually to 
intereſt them in the affair, they adviſed them 
 « to renounce the honours and government of 
« the Commonwealth from thenceforth ; to con- 
„ ſider the faſces of the Conſuls, the purple 

« robe, and Curule chair, only as the pomp of 
„ their Funerals ; and to remember well, that 
% they were only adorned with all thoſe marks 
of dignity like victims for the altar. That 
if the Confulſhip had however ſome attrac- 
tion for them, let them reflect, that it re- 

„ tained only the name, and that the power of 
t the Tribunes had entirely enervated its effi- 
% cacy. That the Conſul, like one of the Tri- 
s bune's Serjeants, could only act at their plea- 
B b 4 . fſure, 


i 
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376- 
AB. 284.66 ſure, and according to their orders. That 
nt, 


471. 


*in his' houſe. 
trembling and terrified, diſperſed on all ſides, 
like an army that had loſt their General, ow 


if they entertained any thoughts of throw- 


„ing off thoſe chains, of giving the helm to, 
«© the Senate, or conſidering any authority i in 
* the Commonwealth but that of the People, 
they ought to ſet before their eyes the baniſh- 
& ment of Coriolanus, the condemnation and 


fate themſelves. 


The Senators, animated hy this diſcourſe, 
held aſſembles, not in publick, but ſecretly and 


by ſtealth. As it was concluded in them, that 
the accuſed were to be ſaved at any price what- 
ſoever, the moſt violent counſels were reliſhed 


dertake any thing. 


When the day of crial arrived; the People 
repaired in throngs to the Forum, in anxious 


expectation of what was to paſs there. At 
firſt they were ſurpriſed, that the Tribune de- 


layed coming ſo long. As ſome time paſſed, 


death of Menenius, and to expect the ſame 


moſt ; and there. did not want perſqns to un- 


* 


and he did not appear, that long delay began 


to give ſuſpicion. It was believed that the Se- 
nators had prevailed upon him to renounce his 
enterpriſe, and that either gained by their pro- 
miſes, or intimidated by their menaces, he had 


abandoned and betrayed the cauſe of the public. 


At length, thoſe who remained at his door in 
expectation of his coming abroad, came and 


told the aſſembly that he had been found dead 


On that news, the People, 


0 Dionyfius Halicarnaſſen- 

adds, that there was no 
| marks of violence upon him 
«which gave reaſon to believe 


he had been efaſſmated, fran. 


led, poiſoned, or FE dT in 


any manner : but Livy na- 


nifeftly ſuppoſes that the Sena- _ 
tors avere the n of bis 


07 1 


the 


_ Amis, VixcIN Ius, -Conſyls; = 


* 


the Tribunes were more particularly ſeized with A. R. 281. 


dread, the death of their collegue inſtructing Ant. C. 
them how weak a ſecurity the ſacred laws were 7 
for them. The Senators on their ſide took no 


care to moderate their joy, and gave themſelves 
up to it without bounds, and contrary to all 


decency; ſaying openly, that nothing but an 


extraordinary blow could ſubdue the Tribuni- 


tian power. The Conſuls, with a triumphant 


air and tone, immediately decreed the levies, 
which were made without reſiſtance, the Tri- 

bunes, being inexpreſſibly dejected and ter- 
riſed . 4 


This timoro _ Hence and coward]y inaction , 


That there was an end of liberty: that they 


« were fallen again into their ancient ftate : 
that the power of the Tribunes was dead and 
buried with Genucius. That it was neceſſary 


„ to have recourſe to other meaſures, and to 
“ ſee what barrier could be oppoſed to the 
“ violence of the Senators. As the People 
_ « were now without ſupport, the only choice 

<« they could make, was to defend themſelves 
„by their own ſtrength. That the Conſuls had 
& no other force nor guard, but twelve Lictors, 


Plebeians themſelves, a weak and contempti- 


e ble aid, if they knew how to deſpiſe them.” 


By ſuch diſcourſes they animated each other. 


lent 


exaſperated the People more than the imperi- ,,,,41; 


ous conduct of the Conſuls. Every one faid, Name. 


at 
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Volero cauſes a law to be paſſed very contrary - 
to the authority of the Senate. Tbe army ſuf- 
fers itſelf to be defeated by the Volſei out of 

Hatred to Appius, who cauſes it to be decima- 

ted. The other army ſerves Quintius againſt 

the Aqui with ardor. Appius is cited 5 ore 
the People: be dies before ſentence is paſſed 


againſt bim. New troubles. 
AR 281. NE Publilius Volero, of a Plebeian fa- 
Ant. C. ( mily, a man of courage, and known by. 


4; his great actions in war, had been a captain in 
fer a law former campaigns. The Confuls, inftead of 
15 be pad liſting him as an officer, were for reducing him 
very con to ſerye under them in quality of a private ſol- 
abt 2 Believing himſelf diſhonoured by a rank 
of the Se. beneath what he had held, and having nothing 
nate. to reproach himſelf with in the fervice that 
+ could authorize ſuch an affront, he openly de- 
_ clared his diſcontent, and refuſed to obey. The 
Conſuls, offended at his reſiſtance, and the free- 
dom with which he maintained his rights, 
cauſed him to be ſeized, upon which he called 
out to the Tribunes. None of them moving, 
nor daring to aid him, the Confuls ordered the 
Lictors to ſtrip and ſcourge him with rods. 
Volero then ſaid, 7 appeal to the People, as the 
Tribunes chooſe rather to ſee a citizen unjuſtly 
ſcourged before their eyes, than to be ſtrangled in 
their beds, The more he cried out, the more 
eager the Lictor was to ſtrip him. Volero was 
in the vigour of life and very robuſt. After 
having ſtruck the Lictor roughly in the face, 
he threw him down, and did as much by a 
ſecond, who came to his aſſiſtance. Having 
. —q extricated 
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| extricated himſelf in that manner out of their A. R. 281+ 
hands, he joined the crowd where he ſaw it in“ MP fe 
the greateſt ferment and indignation, crying 
out: I appeal to the People; I implore the pro- 
tection of the People; fand by me, citizens and 
comrades. Tou have nothing to expect from the 
Tribunes : they have occaſion themſelves for your 
aid. The fire ſpread among the People. They 
prepared as for a battle; and it was moſt 
evident that every thing was upon the point 
ol being carried to the utmoſt violences, with- 
out regard either to birth, age, or dignity. 
The Conſuls having attempted to oppoſe this 
ſtorm (a), found by experience, that the maje- 
ſty of their office was but a feeble ſupport with- 
out force. Their Li&ors were beaten, the faſ- 
ces broke to pieces, and themſelves driven out 
of the Forum into the Senate, uncertain how 
far Volero would carry his victory. ; 
The tumult being appeaſed, the Conſuls af- 
ſembled the Senate, and warmly complained of 
the bad treatment they had received from the 
violence of the People, and the audacious inſo- 
lence of Volero. The Patricians, who con- 
ſidered this inſult of the Conſuls as the ſubver- 
ſion, and annihilation of the magiſtracy, were 
for having him, who had preſumed to lay vio- 
lent hands upon the Lictors, thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock. The Plebeians, on their ſide, 
who could not ſuffer any attempts againſt their 
liberty, demanded juſtice againſt the Conſuls, 
for the indignity with which they had treated 
a citizen, merely for calling upon the Tri- 
bunes for their aſſiſtance. This private cauſe of 
Yolero became chat of the Publick to ſuch a 


e peri ſine param totam fine viribus majeſtarem | 
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PAR fus, Fuxlus, Conſuls:. 
gree, that the diſpute concerning the diſtri- 
bution of the lands was. forgot, and nothing, 
talked of but privileges and liberty. The di- 
viſion growing hot on both ſides, all the reſt of 


the year paſt in conteſts, and nothing remark- 


able was done either at home or abroad. 
; EY SES, No 


One of the Veſtals, convicted of a criminal 
commerce, is put to death in the uſual man- 
Volero, who the year before had ſo vigo- 
rouſly aſſerted the intereſts of the People, was 


rewarded for his zeal, and deemed worthy of a 


place amongſt the Tribunes. As ſoonas he enter- 
ed upon office, he aſſembled the People. It 
was believed, that to avenge himſelf on the two 


Conſuls of ths foregoing year who had uſed him 
oppreſſively, he was going to attack them, and 
to cite them to a trial: But he carried his 


views farther. He turned his whole reſentment 
againſt the entire body of the Senate, and un- 


dertook to deprive them of the credit they had 


in the election of the Tribunes, in cauſing it to 
be ordained, that inſtead of being choſen in the 


aſſemblies by Curiæ, as had been the cuſtom till 


then, they ſhould be elected in the aſſemblies 
by Tribes. The principal difference of theſe 


aſſemblies was this. The Curiæ were certain 


parts of the city, to the number of thirty, 
which had each their peculiar place, where they 
aſſembled to ſacrifice, and for other acts of re- 
ligion, almoſt like our pariſhes. For calling 
them altogether, it was neceſſary that the Se- 


nate ſhould paſs a decree, and that their delibe- 
rations ſhould be preceded by auſpices, which 
FF tte 


4 
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the Augurs, Patricians by birth, often interpret: AR. 282. 
ed according to the views and intereſts of the Ant. C. 
Senate. Only the inhabitants of Rome had a 7/0. 
right to vote in this aſſembly; after which a 
new decree of the Senate was neceflary for con- 
firming what had paſſed in it. For all theſe 
_ reaſons the Patricians had a great ſway in the 
Aſſemblies by Curie, or Comitia Curiata. But 
it was otherwiſe in the Aſſemblies by Tribes. They 
were called without the permiſſion of the Senate, 
and without conſulting the auſpices. All the 
Roman citizens who compoſed the Tribes, as 
well the Inhabitants of the city as thoſe of the 
country, wete equally admitted to give their ſuf- 
frages in them; and as the common people 
(Plebs) were infinitely ſuperior to the Patrician 
in number, and the voices were collected by the 
head, they were always arbiters of affairs in 
theſe Comitia Tributa. Their ordinances which 
were called Plebiſcita, were not ſubmitted to che 
examination of the Senate. 

Volero, in order to paſs the law he medi, 
had engaged two of the four other Tribunes; 
and the two that remained, thought they did not 
ſecond him, did not however formally oppoſe 
him. But the Conſuls, Senate, and all the Pa- 
tricians made the utmoſt reſiſtance. The diſ- 
putes were carried ſo far, that night came on, 
and the aſſembly was obliged to break up with- 
out coming to any reſolution. The affair, 
which of itſelf admitted great difficulties, took 

up much time; and a plague which happened, 
and raged exccedingly throughout all Italy, and 
particularly at Rome, ſuſpended the execution 
of it till the year following. 

Volero was created Tribune for the ſecond 
time, as "were the two fliers who had the ſame. 
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_ AR. 284. views with him. The Patricians, on their ſide, 
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1 The firſt of theſe Conſuls Ae of Ap - 


pius Claudius the declared enemy of the Plebe. 
1ans, and he was no leſs ſo than his father. He 
was raiſed to the Conſulſhip contrary. to his re- 
ſuſal and reſiſtance, which he carried ſo far as to 
abſent himſelf from the election; but he was 
however choſen in his abſence, T. Quintius Ca- 
pitolinus was given to him as his collegue, a per- 
ſon of as mild and moderate a diſpoſition, as the 
other was hot and violent; in hopes that his 
conſuls and example might ſoften, what was too 
| 108 and haughty in the manners of Appius. 
When the affair in queſtion was brought a- 
gain upon the carpet, it was in the month that 
Quintius preſided in the adminiſtration: ſo that 
the other Conſul could act nothing without his 
_ condent. Volero added a new. artięle to his law, 
which was, that the creation of diles, and all 
the deliberations in general wherein the People's 
intereſts were concerned, ſhould be terminated 
in the aſſemblies by Tribes. This was entirely 
to ſubvert the power of the Senate, and e . 
it into the hands of the People. 
Ihe Conſuls upon being appriged of this * 
terprize, were much in pain for the meaſures it 
was neceſſary to take to prevent its effect, Ap- 
pius was for the moſt violent methods. But his 
collegue propoſed treating the People with mo- 
deration and reaſon, hy endeavouring to make 
them ſenſible, that their ſimplicity was abuſed, 
| and chat the 9 * * them had 
no 
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- other tendency, than to make them A wich AR, 283. 
| dence and to their prejudice. The Senate Ant. C. 
2 this advice. Quintius having obtained 49. 


permiſſion to ſpeak to the People, made ſo wile, 


ſo wary, and ſo ſolid a diſcourſe, that it was 


received with the applauſe of the whole aſſem- 
bly, and reduced his adverſaries, long prepared 


in fayour of the law, to an incapacity of ſaying 
any thing reaſonable for paſſing it. In a word, 

his ſucceſs was ſo compleat, that, if his collegue 
had not fpoiled all he had done by his uſual 
haughtineſs, the People, convinced of the in- 
juſtice of their cauſe, had abſolutely rejected 


the law. But Appius made a diſcourſe Fall of 


bitterneſs and gall, ſparing neither invectives 
nor the moſt offenſive terms of any kind, which 


. ſerved only to exaſperate the Plebeians anew, 


and to revive their averſion | for the Senate. 


„He reproached them in a manner diſagreea- 


e ble even to the Senate, and deteſtable to the 


People, upon their firſt deſertion to the Sacred 


„ Mountain, and the inſtitution of Tribunes, 


c which he ſaid had been extorted from the 


Senate only by a declared revolt, and menaces 


„ of a civil War. That it was no wonder a tri- 


e bunal formed by ſedition ſhould produce no- 


thing but diſcord and tumults, which would 


never end but with the total deſtruction of the 


% Commonwealth.“ And he concluded with 
a ſtroke that irritated the People moſt ſenſibly. 
It was, * That Rome would never want cauſes 
of diviſion as long as they did nat go to the 


bottam of theevil, and be eee 


the Tribunes to ſubſiſt. “ 
Lætorius, a man of known: valour in battle, 


| ans a no leſs warm defender of the law than Vo- | 
lero, undertook to anſwer Appius. He ſtrong- 


* eee hg ny latter s pride and inſo- 
1 N lenee; 
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A. ©, 283. lence; he flew out againſt his family as the de- 
FS . N clared enemies of the Plebeians; and inſiſted 
upon the great ſervices the People had rendered 
the ſtate in all times. His words not coming 
from him ſo freely as he would have them, 
which is no wonderãn a military man: As I do 
not ſpeak, Romans, with ſo much eaſe as T att, ſaid 
he, come hither to-morrow; and 1 will either paſs 
| [the law, or die here in your preſence. . 
| The aſſembly was more numerous than ever, 
every body expecting the iſſue with dread and 
anxiety. Lætorius commanded the Forum to 
be. cleared of all who had not a right to vote, and 
as ſome of the young nobility refuſed to obey, he 
ordered them to be ſeized. The Conſul Appius 
oppoſed it, pretending, that his power extended 
only to the Plebeians. The Tribune ſent his 
6 ſerjeant to ſeize the Conſul himſelf, and the Con- 
ſul his Lictor to/ſeize.the Tribune, crying with a 
loud voice, that the Tribune was only a private 
perſon who had no right to command, and was 
not a magiſtrate. The whole People roſe in de- 
fence of their Tribune with: ſuch violence, that 
a bloody conflict would have enſued, if Quintius 
had not given orders to fetch his collegue out of 
the aſſembly either by his conſent or force. He 
then endeavoured to mollify the People, em- 
- ploying-the moſt pathetic and warm entreaties, 
and conjured: the Tribunes to diſmiſs the aſſem- 
"bly, repreſenting to: them, That a delay of 
ſome hours would notdiminih their ſtrength 
nin the leaſt, and would. only increaſe it by re- 
e flection and counſel : that perhaps the Conſul 
would comply with the deſires of che Senate, 
„ and the Senate with thoſe of the People: 
that the ſhorteſt. and moſt certain means for 
* paſſing the law, would be to refer the deci- 
e ſion of it abſolutely to the Senate, who no 


e doubt, in n effect of that mark of confidence 
2 7 c and 


wo 
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and amity, would be the more eaſy in abating AR. 283. 
“ ſomething of their Nghtsc The propoſal * & 7 


was agreed to. | 
The Conſuls immediately aluphled the Se · 
nate. When they began to deliberate, as they 
were extremely warm, nothing was heard but 
paſſion, fear and anger dictating all they ſaid. 
But that firſt heat abating by degrees, and giving 
way to reflection, the more they proceeded with 
cool blood, the more averſe they ſenſibly be- 
came to violent meaſures; ſo that Quintius | 
was thanked for having pacified the people, and 
ſuſpended diſcord by his wiſdom and addreſs. 
On (a) the other ſide, they conjured Appius not 
to carry his zeal for the rights and - dignity of 
the Conſulſhip farther than conſiſted with the 
preſent condition of affairs, and the peace of the 
ſtate. That whilſt the Conſuls and Tribunes 
were tearing every thing to themſelves, the ſtate 
was left helpleſs and impotent between them, 
and each fide ſeemed leſs intent upon the ſafety 
of the Commonwealth, than upon making 
themſelves its maſters. Appius, always untrac- 
table and obſtinately tenacious of his opinion, 
called gods and men to witneſs, -5© that they 
abandoned and betrayed the Commonwealth 
te thro? abject fear: that the Conſul was not 
0 wanting to the Senate, but the Senate to the 
* Conſul : and that they. were going to accept | 
* more pernicious laws, than thoſe of the Sa- 


ce cred Mountain.” However, acquieſcing in 


the unanimous authority of the Senate, he re- 


* 


(a) Ab Appio petitur, ut + jibil relictum eſſe. e in 
tantam conſularem majeſta- medio: diſtractam laceratam- 
tem eſſe vellet, quanta in que Remp. per magiſtratus: „ 
concordi civitate eſſe poſſet. magis quorum in manu ſit, 
Dum Tribuni Conſuleſque quam ut incolumis ſit, quæri. 

ad ſe quiſque omnia trahant, Liv. | 


" "Var tl. We :: | mained 
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A. R. 283. mained quiet, and the law was paſſed with the 
Ant. C. conſent of both orders. From thenceforth the 
469. aſſemblies for the creation of Tribunes and 

| -#diles were held without conſulting the. Senate, 
without taking the auſpices, or -obſerving any 
religious ceremony that required the miniſtra- 
tion of the Patricians, who were then ſolely in 
poſſeſſion of the prieſthood. LAMPE Cot Fu 
The hiſtorian Piſo, cited here by Livy, fays, 
that it was on this occaſion three additional Tri- 

T bunes were created; their number having hither- 
Dion. I. 7. to been only two. But this is neither Livy's 

55 695, own opinion, nor that of Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 
c ol SUVs © - 

c. 58, 60, The domeſtic troubles being appeaſed, the 
| armies marched againſt the enemy abroad. Ap- 

pius was ſent againſt the Volſci, and Quintius 
_ againſt the Aqui. Their ſucceſs anſwered the 

| character of the two generals. 
The any Appius's cruelty was the ſame in the army as 
/afers it- it had been in the city, and he gave himſelf up 
Jelſ to of to it with the greater liberty, as he was under 
5 no reſtraint from the oppoſition of the Fribunes. 
out of le. He ſhewed an hatred for- the Plebeians, by 
zred to Ap. whom he had been overcome, that roſe till 
pius, bo higher than that of his father. He foamed with 
e rage to think, that a law, ſuſpended, and pre- 
3 vented from paſſing by preceding Conſuls, 
from whom not much was expected, had paſſed 
under him, who had been elected Conſul only 
to oppoſe it. This ſecret vexation that engroſ- 
ſed and preyed upon him, induced him to tor- 
ment his army with every kind of ill treat- 
ment, without being able by thoſe violences to 
get the better of the ſoldiers, who were deter- 
mined to mortify him, and had entered into a 
kind of conſpiracy, not againſt his life, but his 
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glory. The troops, in 2 manner qputinous, AR. 9 
| Sed in all things with negligence, ſlowneſs, In : 
indolence, and a ſpirit of revolt. If Appius ; 
ordered the army to march with. expedition, 
they moved flow on purpoſe. If he exhorted 
chew to forward the works, every thing ſlackened 
that inſtant. When he was preſent, all held 
down their heads, as hating the ſight of him: 
as he paſſed by, all wore the aſpect of tacit 
deteſtation; ſo that his haughty ſpirit, inſen- 
ſible till hom to the hatred of the People 
| ſeemed ſometimes confounded and diſconcerted. 
Having exhauſted his ill-nature in vain againſt 
the ſoldiers, he thought fit neither to concern 
himſelf nor ſpeak any more to them. He 
ſaid, that the Centurions had corrupted the 
army, and to mortify them by a raillery wherein 
his own diſguſt ſpoke itſelf, he ſometimes called 
them Tribunes of the People, and Voleros. 
The Volſci were ignorant of nothing that 
paſſed in his army; for which reaſon they made 
all poſſible haſte to come to a battle, expecting 
that the troops would certainly act in regard 
to Appius, as they had done before in reſpect 
to Cæſo Fabius. But they carried things ſtill 
farther. Under Fabius they contented them- 
ſelves with reſolving not to conquer: now they 
went ſo far as to reſolve to be conquered. As 
ſoon as they were led on to battle, the enemy 
no ſooner appeared, hut they ſhamefully fled 
to their camp, and did not ſtop till they ſaw 
the Volſci preparing to force their intrench- 
ments. They were then forced to fight; but 
it was plain, that it was ſolely to prevent the 
victor from taking their camp, and to let their 
general ſee, that they could have conquered if : 
they would. For the reſt, their defeats and diſ- 


grace gave them pleaſure. 
e The | 


— 
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AR. 283. The pride, or more properly, the ferocity 


Ant. C. 
49. 


of Appius continued ſtill the ſame without an 
diminution. He ſummoned an aſſembly, de- 
termined to vent his rage upon the whole army. 


The Lieutenant generals and Tribunes repaired 
to him, and exhorted him not to put his autho- 


rity. to hazard at a. wrong time, and to re- 
member that its whole force depended on the 
conſent of thoſe who obey. That the ſol- 


diers ſaid loudly, they would not go to the aſ- 


ſembly, and that many of them demanded that 
they ſhould decamp from the lands of the Vol- 
ſci. Conquered by neceſſity, he gave orders to 


march away the next morning, and accordingly 
gave the ſignal at day-break. The ſame ſerved 


alſo the Volſci, who charged the rear- guard 


with great vigour. Terror and tumult ſpread 


univerſally, and reached the moſt advanced 


troops, ſo that neither the orders of the com- 
manders could be heard, nor the troops be 
drawn up in battle. None thought of any thing 
but eſcaping, and the enemy gave over the pur- 


ſuit before the Romans ceaſed to fly. 
When the ſoldiers were out of the enemies 
country, and were drawn together again, the 
Conſul, who had followed them, calling upon 


them .in vain to do their duty, ſummoned the 


aſſembly: He reproached them ſtrongly and 


with great reaſon, with their perfidious cowar- 


dice and criminal treaſon. He aſked the fol- 


diers and enſigns, what was become of their 
arms and colours? After having cauſed the 
Centurions, who quitted their ranks, to be 


ſcourged with rods, he ordered their heads to 
be cut off, and decimated the reſt of the 
army: that is to ſay, out of ten, one, to 


whoſe lot it fell, was put to death. By this 


method, 
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method (a), whilſt the puniſhment fell upon A. R. 283. 
few, the terror reached all. When. this bloody Ant. Gs: 
execution was over, Appius, the object of the 40 
public hatred, returned to Rome with the ſad 
and ſhameful wrecks of his army. 55 

Things paſſed very differently in os other The- ader 
army in reſpect to Quintius. Charmed with army 
his kindneſs and equity, the troops were all obe- 70. 
dience to his orders, and confronted the greateſt uu ran 
_ dangers with joy, without wanting exhortations, againft the 
through zeal for their general, and the deſire gi. 
they had of pleaſing him and acquiring him 
glory. The Aqui in conſequence: dared not 
ſhew themſelves in the field. Quintius ravdged 
the greateſt part of their country, and made a 
great booty: He gave it all to the ſoldiers, 5 
ding praiſes to that gift, to which they are no 
leſs ſenſible than rewards. The army returned 
to Rome with the warmeſt ſentiments of affec- 

tion and tenderneſs for their general, and on 
his account in a manner reconciled to the whole 
order of the Patricians. They ſaid, that the 
Senate had given them a father to command 
them, and to the other army a cruel maſter, 
What a difference is here between man and 
man! both however of great merit in other 
reſpects, and of diſtinguiſned valour. Humour 
and paſſion, we cannot too often repeat it, 
ſpoil the moſt excellent qualities, and render 
them not only uſeleſs, but ee even 8 
cibusn. ; 


la) Statuerunt ita majores © anjmadverteretur, ut metus 
noſtri, ut, fi A multis eſſet videlicet ad omnes, pena ad 
flagitium rei militaris admiſ- paugos perveniret. Cie. in 
ſum, ſortitione in quoſdam Orat. pro pers n. 1 * 


L. VALE- 
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A. R. 284. L. Vartenrivs II. 
Ant. C. Tip, ZXmitivs, | 
468. IP Ra „ | 
Appius is Under theſe Conſuls the Tribunes brought 
_ eiced be. the Agrarian law again upon the carpet, and 
9 the applied to the Senate, where they made their 
| 2 remonſtrances with abundance of reſpect and 
ſentence is moderation. The Conſuls, to avoid reviving 
; paſed. ancient feuds, made no oppoſition, and con- 
22 tented themſelves with aſking the advice of the 
. 5 principal Senators. L. ÆEmilius, one of the 
Liv. 1. 2. Conſul's father, ſpoke firſt, and ſtrongly ſup- 
c. 61. ported the demand of the Tribunes, proving 
by ſeveral reaſons that it was juſt in itſelf, and 
beneficial to the public. Appius, tho' he well 
foreſaw to what he expoſed himſelf, incapable of 
being reſtrained by fear, when he believed, that 
he had juſtice on his fide, maintained the con- 
trary opinion with abundance of force, and 
brought over the majority to his opinion. 
The Tribunes, highly incenſed at the refu- 
ſal they had received, thought of nothing but 
avenging themſelves upon the author of that 
diſgrace. They cited Appius before the Peo- 
ple, to give an account of his conduct, and to 
anſwer to ſeveral heads of accuſation laid to his 
charge. Never did a more hateful criminal 
appear before the People. He brought with him 
to their tribunal all the grievances objected to his 
father, beſides thoſe committed by himſelf. 
Nor ever did the Patricians intereſt themſelves 
ſo warmly, nor uſe ſo many endeavours to ſave 
one of their order: for they ſaw with extreme 
grief the aſſertor of the Senate, the avenger of 
the Conſular dignity, and the invincible bul- 
wark of their rights againſt the attacks of the 
Tribunes, given up to the rage of the _ 
. | an 


A 
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and that only for having a little exceeded the A. R. 284. 
bounds of moderation in the heat of diſpute. Ant C. 
Appius was the only one of all the Senators, 
that regarded the Tribunes, the People, and the 
judgment they were going to pals, as nothing. 
The Patricians, terrified by the danger in which 
they ſaw him, endeavoured in vain to perſuade 
him to take ſome meaſures for his own ſafety, to 
give way for a time to the ſtorm, and to ap- 
peaſe the multitude by a conduct ſuitable to his 
preſent ſituation. This was knowing him lit- 
tle. He rejected with contempt ſuch propoſals 
as unworthy of him. Far from changing ei- 
ther his habit or countenance, and from appear- 
ing as a ſuppliant before his judges; he could 
not prevail upon himſelf, even in making his 
defence, either to abate any thing of his uſual 
haughtineſs, or to ſoften the ſharpneſs of his ſtile 
in the leaſt. He retained the ſame outſide in 
every thing, the. fame air of confidence, the 
ſame loftineſs of aſpect, and the ſame force in 
his ſpeech : fo that the greateſt part of the Peo- 
ple were no leſs awed by him when cited before 
them as a criminal, than they dreaded him be- 
fore when Conſul. He pleaded his cauſe once, 
always in the ſame tone, that is to ſay, rather as 
an accuſer, than an accuſed : and he amazed the 
Tribunes and People ſo much by his reſolution 
and conſtancy; that they could not help putting 
off the judgment to another day. Before that 
day arrived, according to ſome authors, he died 
of diſeaſe ; but others ſay, he put an end to his 
own life. His ſon demanded permiſſion to pro- 
nounce his father's funeral oration, which the 


Tribunes oppoſed. The (a) People, more equi - 


(a) Plebs fraudari ſolenni tam æquis auribus mortui 
onore ſupremum diem tan- audiit, e vivi accuſatio- 
ti viri noluit: & laudationem nem audierat. Liv. | 
table, 


— 
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A. R. 284. table, could not ſuffer ſo great a man to be 


Ant. C. 
468. 


deprived of an honour ſo juſtly his. due. They 


heard his praiſe after his death with as favour- 
able an ear as they had heard his accuſation 


during his life; and aſſiſted at his funeral in a 


Ye | 


During the ſeven or eight. following years, 


| hiſtory preſents us only with ſome inconſider- 
able wars againſt the neighbouring people, and 


perpetual enemies of Rome: the Equi, Sabines, 


AR. 235. T. Nuuicius Prrscus, 
Ant. C. A. VIS CI NIVs. | 
467. 3 


New tro The multitude, who believed themſelyes op- 


bles. 


preſſed by the great, to expreſs their reſentment 
on that account, abſented themſelves from all 
the aſſemblies by centuries, in which-the noble 


and rich had the principal authority. The Ple- 
. beians ſeemed to intend to ſeparate. themſelves 
: r from the body of the Commonwealth. 


Jone of them appeared at the election of Con- 
ſuls for the following year; and what had ne- 


ver happened before, they were raiſed to that 


dignity only by the votes of the Senate, Patri- 
cians and their Clients; who, notwithſtanding 
theſe diviſions, continued always attached to 


their patrons. 


R. 286. T. Qurius II. 


Ant. C. 
460. 


Q. SERVILIUS. 


The Romans take the city of Antium from 
the Volſci. Fe. | | 
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. Tis. ZE MILIUS., . be, Ws ; A.R. 287, 
Q. Favs. i 
"hg | E 405. 7 


carnaſſenſis, was the ſon of one of the three bro- 


Capitolini. Livy calls him the only one of that” © 


family who did not periſh that unfortunate 


day: which admits of great difficulties The 
only ſurviving Fabius according to him was not 


fifteen at that time, prope puberem. From 
that defeat to the preſent time, only ten years 


are elapſed. Did the Romans chooſe Conſuls 
of five and twenty? There is indeed one ex- 


ample of this kind long after in the perſon of 


Valerius Corvus, who was elected Conſul at.. 


This Fabius, according to Dionyſius Hali- bie 
| . Pb 
thers of that name killed at Cremera; which 615-526. 
is certain from the Conſular calendar, or Faſti Liv. I. 3. 


we 


1 I; 70 
27. 


three and twenty years of age: but that ſeldoms * 


happened. On the other ſide, had any Fabius 
belides this remained, would it be poſſible that 
none except this and his deſcendants ſhould at- 


tain honours ? Now all the Fabii mentioned 


in the ſequel deſcend from the Conſul of this 
year. I leave theſe difficulties to be cleared up 
by the learned. „ 

The Tribunes during this Conſulſhip began 
their intrigues again in reſpect to the Agrarian 
law. To fruſtrate their effect, the Senate grant- 


ed the People part of the lands taken the laſt 

campaign from the Antiates. When the Ple- 
beians were to give in their names to the Trium- 
viri, appointed for the eſtabliſhment of that co- 
lony, few Plebeians offered themſelves. Rome 
had too many charms for its inhabitants, and 


nobody was willing to quit it. Games, ſhews, . 


publick aſſemblies, the hurry of affairs, the 


People's ſhare in the government, every thing 
— We conſpired 
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AR. 287. conſpired to keep the citizens there, how poor 
Ant. C. ſoever he might be. A colony was conſidered as 
45. an honeſt baniſnment; and (a) the moſt miſerable 

of the Plebeians choſe rather, on this occaſion, 
to live in indigence at Rome, and to wait there 
the uncertain diſtribution of lands with which 
they had ſo long been flattered, than actually 
to poſſeſs them in a rich colony. The Senate 
therefore, to compleat the colony, were obliged 

to permit the Latines and Hernici to have a 


| ſhare in the privilege. 
AR. 288. Q. Sexvitius II. 
walk Sp. Pos ruuius. 


464. 


R. R. 289. Q. Faslus II. 
Ant. C. T. QuinTivs III. 

The Cenſus or muſter of the citizens capable 
of bearing arms, was taken this year at Rome. 
The number amounted to an hundred and twen- 
ty- four thouſand two hundred and fourteen. 
This was the ninth Cenſus. | 


| -* (8). Fecit ſtatim, ut ſit, tudo poſcere Romæ agrum 
faſtidium copia: pauci nomi- malle, quam alibi accipere. 
| na dedere——Cetera multi- Liv. J. 3. c. I. 


End of the Firſt Volume. 


